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PREFACE. 


The publication of this volume at a nominal price—the 
cost of binding—is due to the foresight and munificence 
of Mr John Coltman, of Newcaatle-on-Tyne. Observing 
that the Shorthand branch of the Heading, Writing, and 
Spelling Eeform could support itself—for persons will 
learn phonetic shorthand from self-interest—and that the 
Printing branch of the Eeform needed assistance to bring 
it before the public, he generously gave £300 for the pur¬ 
pose of printing a large number of tracts in advocacy of a 
Spelling Eeform. These tracts were to be sold at a nomi¬ 
nal price, or distributed gratis. In a letter to Mr Isaac 
Pitman, dated 6th July, 1874, just after the purchase of 
the new Phonetic Institute at Bath, Mr Coltman wrote, 
“ One thing I would like to see you do is, when you get 
into the new Phonetic Institute [it was entered in the fol¬ 
lowing December,] to begin at the first volume of the Pho¬ 
netic Journal and reprint, with the £300 I send you, all 
the most able articles that have appeared in the Journal, 
or in any other publication, up to the present time, which 
advocate a thorough reform in our absurd orthography. 
The old articles might be repeated in the present Phonetic 
Journal , and 15,000 extra copies printed of them and also 
of all new articles that appear in the Journal; 10,000 for 
3 circulation as tracts, and 5,000 for binding, when you have 
j enough for a volume.” 

As early as possible in the following year this work was 
undertaken, (See Phonetic Journal for 23 October, 1875.) 
The first three vols. of the Journal (1843-45) were exam¬ 
ined, the best papers extracted and reprinted in the Jour- 
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nal for 1875, and 15,000 additional copies of them were 
printed in the form of tracts. To these articles were added 
reprints, in tract form, of valuable papers of a late date 
which appeared in the Journal during 1876, 77, and the 
reader has now before him the result in a volume of 328 
pages of argument, logic, and reasons, for a remodeling of 
our most “ corrupt ” spelling. 

A large amount of public opinion favorable to a Reform 
in Spelling has been created, which expresses itself in a 
weekly periodical enjoying a circulation of 11,300 copies, 
and the movement appears now to have reached a stage that 
places it beyond the possibility of failure. Every day the 
number of advocates of a Spelling Reform increases, and 
it is now only necessary that its friends should work it 
into their longhand writing, and through the press, to 
bring about a change. 

The action of the J^ondon School Board, which com¬ 
menced in the latter part of 1876, and has been supported 
by above a hundred other School Boards, urging upon the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Education to move 
the Governmentfor a Royal Commission to inquire whether 
it would be possible to reform spelling in the interests of 
primary education, and of thus making the arts of reading 
and writing accessible to the bulk of their children, is, per¬ 
haps, the most noticeable sign of progress that has occurred 
during the last two years. 

A series of books for teaching reading has been printed 
in the phonetic alphabet, for use in schools and families. 
(See catalogue at the end of this volume.) Ever since 
phonetic printing commenced in 1844, the claims of pho¬ 
netic spelling have been presented in a periodical; for six 
years in a monthly journal; for two years (1850, 51) in a 
fornightly one ; and during the last twenty-six years in a 
weekly, which has a large and ever-increasing circulation. 
In the same period various books have been printed in 
phonetic type, such as the Bible, Testament, Prayer Book, 
Paradise Lost, etc. Most of them being tentative as re- 
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gards the new alphabet, are now out of print. From one 
of them, the latest, a volume of 576 pages, entitled “ A 
Memorial of Francis Barham,” the following brief state¬ 
ment of the necessity for a Spelling Reform, and an ac¬ 
count of the new letters that have been added to the al¬ 
phabet, is extracted. 

“ All that is necessary to make * reading and writing 
come by nature,*—all that is necessary to make that which 
ia now, as Shakspere implies, the most difficult part of a 
man's education,—all that is necessary to take the point 
out of Dogberry's wit, after it has done service for three 
centuries, is, to enlarge the English Alphabet, so that it 
shall contain a letter for every sound in the language. 
Furnished with such an instrument, the writer could ex¬ 
press the sounds which he speaks and hears in English. 
The alphabet that we borrowed from the Romans has done 
some service, but a really English alphabet—a complete clas- 
sifieation of the sounds of our language, which is a richer 
tongue than the Latin—would be much more effective. 

“ If letters are not meant to express sounds, what is 
their purpose P If a word—a spoken word—cannot be 
analysed into its several elements or sounds, and if these 
sounds are not the letters by which the word is known, 
such word, when written, is to all intents and purposes a 
hieroglyph, and we might as well draw some Egyptian 
hieroglyph, and say. That figure stands for such a word. 
When we speak the word though we utter two sounds, a 
vocal tk, which I will represent by “ d,** and the vowel o. 
Why should we take the trouble to write six letters to re¬ 
present this word, when two letters would answer the pur¬ 
pose ? But our o must be a true o, one that represents the 
sound it has in though on all occasions. For this long, 
open vowel, a slight modification of o is introduced, thus 
“ er,” and.the old letter is reserved for the sound which it 
oommonly represents, namely, the short vowel in not . 

** It is remarkable that the principal letter in which our 
alphabet is deficient, that is, the one w hich tost frequently 
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occurs,—a letter for the vocal th in they,— was in use when 
books were written with the pen, and was discarded on the 
introduction of printing ! The letters * $ * and * or 
‘ J> * and * *8,* (for they were differently used in different 
counties,) were employed by the Scribes before the days 
of Caxton for the two sounds of th in then, thin. It must 
be evident that distinct types are as necessary to distin¬ 
guish these two sounds to the eye, as they are to distin¬ 
guish the two forms of t (or d) in den, tin ; or the two forms 
ofjf(or v) in leave, leaf. What rational objection can there 
be to the re-introduction of the letters • ft, >/ under the 
improved shapes * d, d ; 1, 0 f 9 

“ The same mode of reasoning may be applied to the let¬ 
ter next in frequency which requires to be supplied, name¬ 
ly, a nasal-guttural sound related to n, which we now rep¬ 
resent by the combination ng, in sing, long. In the 
absence of this letter we confuse the reader by writing 
longer for both long-er (one who longs), and longer (more 
long). A modified ‘n’ is proposed for this sound, thus, 
* g.' With the help of this type we can mark such dis¬ 
tinctions of pronunciation as loger and logger , sigig and 
siggig—M some pronounce. 

“ With three other new letters, our alphabet would be 
completed, as to the consonants, for English. They occur 
in the order of frequency, thus: * J' for sh, in she, wish ; 
‘ q * for eh, in cheap, fetch; and * yf for the sound which s 
takes in vision, treasure . 

“ Let the smallest perceptible and legible variation be 
made in the forms of the vowels * a, e, i, o, u,' (which gen¬ 
erally represent short sounds,) for their corresponding long 
sounds ; add a letter for the broad a in all, broad, taught ; 
one for the vowel in son, but; thus, 1 b, e, .i, ©, er, m, * ; 
and slightly modify ‘ i, u * for the diphthongs in time, tune , 
thus, q,* and our alphabet is complete. 

“The use of such an alphabet is, that children can be 
taught to read and spell by it in a year as well as they can 
be taught in seven years by the common alphabet and or. 
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thography. It may be said, Bat it is useless to teach chil¬ 
dren to read by this phonetic alphabet, when all our books 
are printed in another alphabet and style of spelling. This 
objection is met by the fact that when children have learned, 
according to tbeir capacity, in from six to twelve months* 
practice, to read fluently by the phonetic alphabet, they 
can also read, slowly, books as ordinarily printed, and in 
two or three months they can read the old books as well 
as if they had had six years’ drilling in them alone. So 
great is the advantage which truth has over error. 

'* As to their learning to spell in the present absurd 
fashion, the simplification of reading certainly does not 
make spelling more difficult than it is at present. If 
learned at all,—and the necessity for it will daily become 
less, in the presence of phonetic spelling,—it must be learned 
as it is now, namely, by a combined and long-con¬ 
tinued effort of memory and observation, and by extensive 
reading and writing. Alas that people should consider it 
necessary to spend so much time in learning that which is 
of no value! Archbishop Trench, in his maturity, would 
hardly advance his famous history-in-the-spelling reason 
for retaining the present orthography, against the opinion 
of Max Muller and other etymologists. 

*i Children must be taught to read phonetically in the 
schools established under the Education Act, or they will 
not be taught at all; simply because there will not be time 
to teach them both the mechanical art of reading by the 
old alphabet, and to give them the instruction in a religious 
morality and a few sciences, to which reading is merely 
preparatory. The children having become familiarised 
with the phonetic alphabet will, as they grow up, prefer 
phonetic or truly-spelled books, which show the pronunci¬ 
ation on the face of every word, to books in the old spel¬ 
ling. A market for such books being created, they will be 
produced, and that at a saving of ten per cent, by omitting 
all silent letters. We shall no more think of casting away 
our present stock of books than we should think of destroy- 
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ittg Vellum manuscripts because type-printed books at# 
cheaper and mote legible/' 

Several specimens of F honotypy occur in the present 
Volume, particularly in the second paper, Max Muller's 
Defence of Phonetic Spelling, which appeared in the Port- 
nightly Review for April, 1876. (See from page 16, which 
contains the phonetic alphabet, to page 41.) Founts of 
phonotypes, in all the book sires, from Pica to Nonpareil, 
may be procured from the foundry of Messrs V. and 3 . 
FigginS, London, and founts of Great Friffiei*, two-line Fica, 
and Canon, from the foundry of Messrs Heed and Fox, 
London, at the price of ordinary founts. 

An approximation to phonetic spelling may be produced 
with the letters of the old alphabet. This style of re* 
formed spelling is called Semiphonotypy. Without em¬ 
ploying any new letters, it removes the anomalies of the 
common spelling, and enables a writer to express an un¬ 
known word, a geographical or scientific term, without 
asking how it is to be spelled. It is also used as a means 
of introducing the enlarged phone lie alphabet of thirty- 
eight letters* The following explanation of it furnishes a 
specimen of the style 

Bmifonotipi^ The oaldest abeus In this kuntri is *the 
abeus ov leters in speling. It daits bak tu the teim ov the 
Roaman okeupaiahon, when the lan'gwaij ov the naitivs 
woz redeust tu reiting bei meenz or the Boaman alfabet. 
Th&t alfabet, tho adekwait for the representaishon ov the 
sounds ov the Latin tung, woz inadekwait tu represent the 
tnoar neumerus sounds ov the lan'gvraij spoaken bei the 
Britonz; and in meni instansez tod leterz wer kombeind 
tu represent a sound which shud bar had a teln ov its can* 
The eevil haz gonon inkreesing with everi wurd that has 
been aded tu the lan'gwaij, until, at last, as Maks Meuler 
obzervz, " If we kompair In'glish as spoaken with In'glish 
as riten, or speld, "thai Mem aulmoast leik tod diferent 
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lan'gwaijez, az diferent az Latin iz from Italian.” The 
alfabet oy Semifonotipi iz 

aa. The brand or Italian a, herd in alms, father, rather, 
psalm, baa, balm, halve, aunt, iz reprezented bei “ aa.” 

ai. The vowel in bass (music ), favor, made, maid, great, 
neigh, pray, gauge, plague, there, iz reprezented bei “ ai.” 

ee. The vonel in be, these, beat, peep, Greece, pique, 
shriek, grieve, seize, key, quay, iz reprezented bei 44 ee.” 

an. The vonel in talk, small, taught, fraud, sauce, brawl, 
ought, awe, broad, iz reprezented bei “ au.” 

oa. The vowel in go, boat, smote, toll, bold, foe, door, 
though, mould, crow, beau, sew, iz reprezented bei “ oa.” 

00. The vowel in do, move, crew, boot, soup, brute, true, 
rheumatism, shoe, two, iz reprezented bei “ oo.” 

a, e, i, 0) U, reprezent the short vouelz in pat, pet, pit, 
pot, but; and the vonel in put, foot iz reprezented bei “ u.” 

i (long). The difthong in final, bite, sigh, pie, ply, type, 
aisle, sleight, eye, guide, buy, rye, iz reprezented bei “ ei.” 

U (long). The difthong in duty, beauty, tune, new, cue, 
feud* ewe, view, suit, iz reprezented bei “ eu.” 

oi, OH. The difthong in boil, boy, iz reprezented bei u oi,” 
and that in out, house, bough, now, town, bei “ on.” 

Theez konsonants reprezent the inishal leterz o? the wnrdz beloa: 

b, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, r, s, t, y, w, y, z 

ted, die, far, go, he, jog, keg, let, me, no, pay, rat, to, true, vow, we, ye, teal. 

The adishonfcl konsonants nesesaritu kompleetthe alfabet 
at: oh, th, th, sh, *h, n' and ng,for the sonndz 
in cheese, thin, then, shoe, vision, aager, Bing. The ferst 
leter oy “ th ” (th\n),\z maid from “f ” bei kuting of the dot. 
The kapital iz 41 Th,” the ferst leter being maid out oy 44 F.” 

N before k taiks the sound ov ng, organikali, a 2 in ink, 
bank = ingk, bangk. 

C, q, and x w rejekted, az nnnesesari. The plais or c 
iz snpleid bei k, az in cap, cot, cut kap, hot, kut; or bei 
s, az in century ,cipher =± senteuri, seifer. The combinai- 
tion qu iz riten kw, az quit ^ kwit ; and x iz eksprest bei ks> 
or kz, or ksh ; az Jbx, exist, noxious —foks, ekzist, nokshus 
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It iz not nesesari tu dubel e for the long vouel in the un* 
inflekted monosilabelz be, he, me, she, the, we, ye; nor be* 
foar a vonel, az real . 0 insted ov oa mai be riten in 

bo / Co. (Company), fro, ho ! lo ! no, pro, so, tho, and in| 
unaksented silabelz, az “ protekt and u for u mai be riten 
in tu, intu, or be foar a vouel az fruishon, sins the vouel in 
bet (*) kanot okur in thoaz pozishonz. 

This, or eni uther fonetik or parshali fonetik sistem ov 
speling, baist on the oald alfabet, iz rekomended for 
adopshon bei everi speling reformer hoo duz not prefer the. 
kompleet fonetik alfabet. Az speling iz a mater ov habit, 
the steil, whether fonetik or semifonetik, shud be deseided. 
on, and then adheerd tu. When reiting, wun kanot stop 
tu think ov the several leterz that kompoaz a wurd. This 
must hav been seteld in the meind, and must hav run doun 
intu the fin'gerz long befoar; and the meind when cngaijd 
in the kompozishon ov sentensez must be releevd ov aul 
kair about orthografi. Peur fonotipi iz, ov koars, prefer* 
abel tu Semifonotipi; the later iz eezi speling,” the for¬ 
mer iz eezier. Stil ther ar SoaSTpersonz hoo prefer a steil 
ov fonetik speling without neu leterz. For such this sis¬ 
tem haz been prepaird, and it mai be emploid in biznes 
and in korespondens instantli. Its defekts ar evident oa 
the fais ov it. It iz Semifonotipi, and not the enteir trooth. 
It iz such a mezhur ov orihografik reform az wud be kauld 
reezonabel bei meni personz hoo admit the nesesiti ov sum 
reform, but objekt tu the introdukshon ov neu leterz. 
Wheil it duz not “ goa too far,” and maik the printed paij 
luk strainj, it remoovz aul the glairing anomaliz ov our 
“ efeet and korupt ” speling, and its eus bei speling reform- 
erz w 1 prepair the wai for the Fonetik Alfabet. 

Artikelz and leterz mai be printed at wuns in neuzpai- 
perz and magazeenz in Semifonotipi, without neu teips. 
Semifonotipi shud not be lukt upon az an end, but az a 
meenz tu the introdukshon ov an enlarjd alfabet. It mai 
be euzd konkurentli with fonetik speVvn^ nen Xaten., 
deigraf in Semifonotipi korespon&ua^ \ax 
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;ipi, az in the foloing sentens, which kontainz aul 
z or the Fonetik Alfabet 

e Fonetik Alfabet eni person, oald or yung, mai 
,u reed boath in fonetik and in ordinari buks, in 
unths,—and often in twenti ourz* instrukshon,— 
r hich iz rairli akomplisht in three yeerz ov toil 
>ald alfabet. Whot faather or teecher wil not hail 
t boon tu edeukaishon ?—this pouerful masheen 
lifeuzhon or nolej! 

Fonetik Alfabet eni person, old or yvr), me bi tot 
crl in fonetik and in ordinari buks, in dri msnJs, 
ften in twenti ourz* instrskjon,—a task whig iz 
omplift in iri yirz or toil bj de old alfabet. 
der or tiger wil not hel dis gret bum tu edqkejon? 
uerful ma/in for de difiijon or nolej ! 

'ht modification of Phonotypy, by retaining the 
d-letter digraphs, th , sh, ch, as representatires of 
” reduces to a minimum the “ Strange-Appearance 
>n ” which is generally brought against the new 
This is really the only ralid objection to it, and 
) which time and usage will gradually orercome. 
lie separate letters of these digraphs are required 
sent their alphabetic powers, a hyphen must be in- 
etween them, thus, nut-hook , mis-hap . C being 
d from the alfabet, ch cannot occur in this style 
ing, except as a digraph. The following para- 
extracted from the Phonetic Journal for 5 August, 
ustrate this style of orthography 
fonotipi .—In ol reformz or k^stomz and institq- 
lat har ther rcuts in the habits or sersjeti, the wjz- 
iz tu kombin the maksimsm ov reform with the 
* ov chenj. If the chenj or habits rekwjrd bj a 
)i veri gret, the iril or disterbig l^f-log habits, and 
zig west or t[m and konfq^on or idiaz, wil bikon- 
j outwe the ivilz that fior from the abi\s ; and the 
the kvrent oitfografi ar skersli feltiu a toteYWau- 
oar har it] bin aksstomd tu them trom 
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In the Femetik Alfabet nor leter or the erld alfabet: “ 
tamd from its ordinari qs, and the nesesari fiftin nqletd = 
ar med on the model or the erld wanz. Ner nq prinsipc 
or konstrakshon ar intrerdqst, bat R iz formd on A, 8 c - 

E, T» and on I, G) and O' on O, HI and T£ on TJ, and' - 
on O, U and X. G iz raed from C, B and H ar modeldc 

F, T, B, R; kf on N ; and X (reverst for X) iz borerd from tl 
Grikalfabet. The sem prinsipel obtenz with the sraol leteU ? 

The maksimem ov reform in spelig wi har in the Ferneti 
Alfabet; the minimum ov chenj wud bi sekqrd bj chsnji 
nadig. Bat the komon spelig iz “ efit,” and ser at* 

“ korapt” that sam reform iz imperativli demanded bj b« 
lerned and simpel. Berti-ferr yirz or femetik printig wii 
an alfabet kontenig “ a sjn for ereri sound the mala 
mem ov reform—- har predqst a konvikshon that tu konti® 
the serl adrokasi or the nq Femetik Alfabet iz tu atemj 
tu drjv in the wej that iz tu 6plit ap the narld erk or Igglil 
ordografi b\ the dik end. 

Therz l^nz in Tomson’z “ Him tu the Diity,” wher h 
deskrjbz man az asendig “ from gud tu beter, tu beta 
thens agen, and beter stil, in inflait prergreshon,” wud re 
siv ilastreshon merr frikwentli in our everi-de ljf if wi wli 
merr fedful and persevirig in tekig the ferst step,—il 
asendig from the “ gud 99 wi hav tu the “ beter ” which If! 
beferr as. Wi stop and tek our rest jast whsr wi ar; w 
“ kana bi fashtwi kanot bi put out ov our korrs j wi ir 
kontent with the modikam ov “ gud ” and truid wi poz&, 
and thas wi louz the infinit atenabel “ beterz ” and “ bests* 
that 1; beferr as. The intrerdakshon or Semifemotipi iz l 
kes in point. Wi simd, in a serten we, tu hav atend sab 
ses in the komplitnes ov the fernetik alfabet az an instra- 
ment forkariig the Spelig Beform ; and yet thenqzpeperf 
and magazinz kontinq tu qz the erld barbaras stjl or spelig 
az beferr. ■ Or kerrs the dui. Siig this, wi gev a skim b} 
which eni editer nqt komens spelig fernetikali without m 
leterz * Bat iz ther not a midiam betwin pqr Fcrootipi, 
with its streoj apirana, and Semifemotipi ? On kountig 
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ens ov the fiftin ng, leterz in a kworter pej, it iz 
it bj swbstitgtig ch , tfA, for"q, d, f,” the“8trenj- 

>bjekshon ” tu Fonotipi iz redqst b\ wzn-dezd. 
lemifernetik stjl ov spelig iz espesbali komended tu 
i ov speling reformerz for adopshon in ther lor)hand 
'he pej luks kwjt familiar, yet it iz a korekt piktg,r 
►ronsnsieshon. Tu ol hui wil rezolgtli g,z it in 
g it wil pruiv a satisfaktori restig-ples at which tu 
Lher we tu absolgt fernetik spelig. In the absens 
er nem it me ba kold “ Hemifernotipi,” from the 
i, a hef. If a g,ferni?s Grik wsrd signifjig dri- 
Frmotipi kud bi kompounded, it wud bi mar 
it. Olther, literali, Semifemotipi and Hemifernotipi 
8em dig, nerali, haf or parshal fernetik printig,— 
g the Latin form ov the Grik kemi ,—yet az apljd 
^lz ov Fernotipi, the ekspres the diferens betwin 
ov spelig prerdg,st bj tui alfabets, wsn ov which 
notipi) kontenz twenti-dri leterz, and the yther 
motipi) derti-f^v. In Semifemotipi fiftin, and in 
notipi dri djgrafs ar emploid tu reprezent siggel 
The alfabet ov simpel soundz iz derti-ferr; the 
il Fernetik Alfabet kontenz derti-et leterz (inklg,dig 
el soundz g, j t {, y, bst ermitig ou, oi). Ther iz a 
gradeslion—a qitli-fashond literari wej sin in—1 
: Shorthand, wher the ej ov the wej iz ser fjn az tu 
ibel; 2 Semifemotipi (ner ng, leterz, and not wot 
omalss spelig); 3 Hemifernotipi (absolgt fonetik 
bst prezervig dri familiar d[grafs) ; 4 Fernetik 
rith the ng, alfabet;—and wi shal hensferrd bend ol 
rjiz tu the “ drjvig herm ” ov this wej, olwez in- 
he din end in the ferst kes. 

•eper p^blisherz rnjt intrerdgs W 3 n ng, leter everi 
>r everi dri msnds, without los ov tjm bj ther kom» 
;, beginig with k in pies ov hard c, ks, kz, or ksh for 
w for qu; and then tekig the fiftin ng, leterz, wsn at a 
the order in which the oksr in the Fernetik Alfabet. 

* ISAAC PITMAN. 
letic Institute, Bath, Feb*, 1873. 
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SPELLING REFORM 


PART X. 

DESIRABILITY OF REFORM. 

The linguistic student will not need to be told that our language 
possesses the most anomalous orthography of any of the. languages 
using the Roman alphabet. To see Roman letters applied to ex¬ 
press sound with something like systematic regularity, one must 
look to the Welsh, the Spanish, the Italian, the German, and other 
languages; but the English can nardly be named in the same 
breath even as the French, with all the silent consonants of the 
latter, and its exceptions to general rules. The irregular character 
of our orthography is doubtless due to various causes. The dis¬ 
crepancies in spelling exhibited by Anglo-Saxon manuscripts ap¬ 
pear to show that Roman letters were originally applied in a 
rough-and-ready fashion to express the sounds of our ancestral 
tongue. After the Norman conquest there was an infusion of 
French words with a different system of orthography ; and later 
on Latin and Greek derivatives were largely brought in, without 
any care to adapt them to a vernacular system of spelling ; while 
in later days all sorts of foreign intruders have been received, 
without requiring them to change their original dress. Amid 
this confusion of elements in the language, all attempts at a regu¬ 
lar scientific representation of sound by letters appear to have 
been abandoned. It was enough that a word had a fixed ortho¬ 
graphy in Roman characters, and that it should acquire some 
vernacular pronunciation, more or less connected with its spel ling. 
The result is that, with us, most letters represent various soun ds, 
and most sounds are variously represented by letters. 

ENGLISH VOWELS. 

The first thing that strikes a foreigner, or a native-born intelli¬ 
gent child, in learning to read English, is the want of correspond¬ 
ence between what we call the short and the long sounds of our 
vowels, as in bad and bade, met and mete, Jin and Jine, con and 
cone, duck and duke. For these variations of the po vver of the 
vowel-signs we might find causes in the history of the 
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but we will content ourselves now 

between the above so-called short and long sounds, and to the a 
ditional fact that all the vowel-signs are made to represent oth* I 
incongruous sounds besides these, as in the following 

Table of Vowel-Signs. 

A—fat, fate, father, w&s, wall, any 
E—met, meter, there, pretty 
I—fin, final, pique, fir 
0—pot, potent, wdlf, move, love 
U—pun, piiny, fhll, rule. 

In this table we have only represented what may be called regular 
uses of the five ordinary vowel-signs, adding a scheme of accents 
which will hereafter be useful in discriminating the sounds. At 
first sight, we appear to have five vowel-signs representing twen¬ 
ty-three different sounds, all according to what may be called the 
common orthography of the language, for we have purposely ex- 
eluded a few such exceptionally anomalous spellings as sergeant , ^ 
women , bury , busy, (which, according to ordinary analogy, shonld 
be spelt sargeant , wimen , berry , bizzy). But, on examining the 
table, we shall find that we have not actually twenty-three distinct 
sounds, because the same sounds recur under different signs. We 
may exhibit this in the following 

Table of Vowel-Sounds. 

o—pot, was 


a—fat 
a—father 
a—fate, there 
a—met, any, fir 
e—meter, pique 
1 —fin, pretty 
l—final (diphthong) 


6—wall 
6—potent 
u—pun, love 
ii— piiny (diphthong) 
ii—{‘fill, wolf 
u—rule, move 


From this attempt to make somewhat like a systematic tabulation 
of the sounds represented by the five English vowel-signs, it will 
be seen that although the five characters are really used in twen¬ 
ty-three way8 altogether, giving four uses in three cases, five in 
one, and six in the other, yet there are really only fourteen vowel- 
-sounds, including two diphthongs. 


Conventional Short and Long Vowels. 

English grammarians and lexicographers attempt to lay down 
rules for the various uses of each vowel-sign. They tell us, for 
instance, that what we may call the conventional short and long 
sounds (for they do not stand in this relation in nature) are dis¬ 
tinguished by a consonant closing the syllable in one case, and a 
vowel in the other, as in fat,fa-tal; met , me-ter ; fn,fi-nal; not , 
no-tice ; dull , du-ly ; and that final mute e (once prenouneed) makes, 
as it were, an artificial syllable with the preceding consonant, and 



thus gives an antecedent vowel the same force as if it ended a 
syllable, as in fate, mete, mile , shore, tune. But how are we to tell 
vrhen a consonant is intended to end a syllable, and when a vowel ? 
r Take such examples as sane, sdnity ; nation , national; navy, nd - 
^ vsigate ; meter , metrical; finals finish ; floral , fldrid; student, study; 
jsunitive, punish (where each pair of words is from the same root); 
and we ask, how does the orthography distinguish the sound in 
these and in thousands of similar cases ? Again, if we scrutinize 
the supposed effect of final e in producing the conventional long 
sound of our vowels, we light at once upon such anomalies as are 
and fare, have and save, were and mere, give and dive, notice and 
entice , active and arrive, doctrine and divine, gone and bone, dove, 
move , and rove, with many others. Nor would the mere dropping 

of the final e after the above short vowels make the required dis¬ 
tinctions without other changes. 

We may further note here that in many other positions where • 
the conventional long sounds of the vowels are supposed to be 
regularly used we frequently find the short ones. Thus, if we 
have change and range , we have also flange ; paste and waste have 
easts for an ill-assorted fellow ; bind and pint must keep company 
with wind and mint ; toll and droll with doll ; while torn, port, 
and most are readily confronted with corn, short , and cost. Thus 
no certain means are provided in thousands of cases to mark 
whether a vowel-sign represents the conventional long or the 
short sound, quite different in nature as those sounds are, and the 
spelling-books only partially surmount the difficulty by adopting 
a plan of syllabication which is often in conflict with etymology 
and phonetics. 

Lengthened Vowels. 

Having exemplified the confusion which arises from attempting 
to express ten vowel-sounds in discordant pairs by five signs, it 
may now be noted that the natural lengthening of the short vowels 
& and 2 causes ambiguity with regard to a few words, for father 
and rather are quite out of keeping with bather ; and there and 
where assort ill with here and mere. More or less lengthened a in 
such words as part, past, path , palm , would at first sight appear 
open to no oriticism; still we have such discrepancies a9 casting 
and pasting , lasting and hasting, fasting and wasting. A similar 
extension of d in cork, corn, cost, cloth , has the objectionable fea¬ 
ture of being confounded with the conventional long o in pork , 
torn, post, both , etc. 

Exceptional Sounds of the Vowels. 

We have now disposed of twelve uses of the five vowel-signs, 
but we have still eleven more to treat of as exceptional though fre¬ 
quently-occurring sounds. First we have short and long broad a 
as in wds and wiill. The grammarians tell us that the preceding 
w f wh, And qu cause the first sound; and so they do in was, what , 
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quality, but not in wir, which, equil , or equ&ium It would Been* 
too, that wtiter it supposed to come under this rule; but if so, ail ( 
wafer and waver irregular spellings ? So much for the alleged BA* m 
tural broadening effects of letters preceding a ; from which we u 
will pass to another pretended rule, that U, or l and another con- 
sonant, following a, produce the long broad sound; but though 40 r 
may agree in sound with awl, and hall with haul , chill is quite differ- r - 
ently sounded from shawl . Then we have one rowel-sound is r 
bdld and stilt, and quite others in balm and scilp. Or, if we tabs 
words in which the sound of the l is lost, and the loss might bs r 
supposed to be similarly compensated for, we find equal discrs- 
panoy, as in ehtilk, talk on one side, and calf, salve on the other. r 

As for the exceptional sound of d in any and many , this, lihs 
the sound of e in pretty, would hare been left out of consideration 4 
here, and have been placed among isolated anomalies, but that ^ 
some orthoepists recognise this sound of a in savage, populace, etc., 
and that the sound of e is frequent in terminations like igneous * 
bounteous, area, lineal, etc. *! 

There is a natural long sound of » in pique, clique, police, pn+ j 3 
Uge, machine, marine, magazine, and many other words, and ws ■ 
have only need to ask, How is this distinguishable in English ■ 
orthography from the i in pike, advice, oblige, divine r or from that in 
novice, vetiige, doctrine ? Another accidental sound of i is that ia 
fir, mirth, etc., where e would be the more natural sign, and when 
an abnormal sound of the i is heard which is often imported by 
the imperfectly-educated into irregular, irritate, etc. 

We next have three exceptional uses of the vowel-sign a to no¬ 
tice. Here again, as with broad a, we may be told of the influ¬ 
ence of w and wh in producing the sounds 6 and 6, as in wolf, 
womb, and whose ; but there is no w or wh to account for the 
vowel-sound in tomb and lose, so different from the conventional 
long o in comb and rose, while the consonantal prefix does not de¬ 
prive wold and whole of the latter sound. The fact is that the i 
and 6 sounds, as in the common words lo and do (compare so and 
no) occur independently of any preceding letters, while the gen¬ 
eral effect of w upon o appears to be to produce another exceptional 
sound, as in won, word, worse, worth, though that does not prevent 
our havi ng the regular short o in wot, nor the conventional long o 
in sworn . Indeed, o is the vowel-sign upon which we can place 
least depf ndence of any as regards its sound in any particular po¬ 
sition, a 8 will be seen by comparing, in addition to the above ex¬ 
amples, Loth and troth with moth and doth, tove and rove with 
prove and move or dove and love, on and con with son and ton, and 
tone with gone and done; or we may instance five distinct sounds 
of o in po itions where i would only have one sound—thus, pot, 
most, wolf, tomb , son, as compared with pit, mist , wilt, limb, sin. 

We have now leit only the exceptional sound (in English) of 4 
Mfe put, pull, puss, push, with its natural extension 4, as in ruth and 
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i for the former, it is the occasion of as awkward anoma- 
l con and son, as we may readily see by comparing but, 
flush , with the words just cited. The u in rule, runic, 
y used for conventional long u after r, but this u is Ma¬ 
nsion with conventional short U in run. 

. close this review of the single vowel-signs by saying 
ive as yet advisedly refrained from complicating our 
introducing y and w as vowel-signs, because y may be 
as only the alter ego of i in three sounds, represented by 
a in myth, by , and myrrh; and 10 is not a vowel-sign ex- 
used in combination. These letters must now, however, 
i the scene. 

Vowel Digraphs . 

i the complication and confusion which we have exhib- 
result of endeavoring to express fourteen sounds by 
signs in twenty-three different ways, without any real 
liscriminating when one sound and when another is in- 
what sign should be used to denote a particular sound, 
lot done with the representation of vowel-sounds in 
Besides the separate vowel-signs, there are digraphs, 
itions of two signs, and even trigraphs, or combinations 
gns, to the number of twenty-two, used to express the 
:een sounds as we have already seen represented (or mis- 
d) by the five vowel-signs, with the addition of two 
thongal sounds, making sixteen distinct sounds in all. 

Table of Digraphs. 
il (a), said (8), plaid (&) oa—road (6) 

f (a), says (e) oe—toe (6), shoe (6) 

al (i), aunt (a) oi—toil (oi) 

wn (ft) oy—toy (5t) 

it (e), sweat (e), great oo—wood (6), food (6), flood 

, heart (a) (6), door (6) 

au (o), beauty (u) ou—sour (ou), pour (o), would 

el (e) (ft), tour (ft), cough (5), 

:eive (e), vein (a), sought (6), couple (6) 

ight (l) ow—town (ou), sown (o) 

:y (e), prey (a), eye (l) ue—due (ii), rued (ft) 
logy (ii), rheum (ft) ui—suit (ii), fruit (ft), build 

re (ii), drew (ft), sew (6) (i), guile (i) 

(i), lief (e), sieve (T) uy—buy (l) 

excluded from notice in this table all digraphs or sounds 
is which occur only in isolated cases, as in the words 
e, heifer, people, yeoman, parliament, friend, view, broad, 
ws, guard , and in many terminations, as captain, mercies ; 
5 disregarded isolated sounds of the single vowel-signs. 
>ry examination of the Digraph Table will at once show 
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that only four of the digraphs (oi, oy, ou, and ow) are employed • 
in expressing the two additional diphthongs, and that twenty of 
them (including ou and ow) are used to represent the same sound! 
as the single vowel-signs. Tet, though twenty-two auxiliaries are ' 
brought into the field to help five characters to give expression to 
fourteen sounds, their aid only makes the confusion more con- | 
founded. The condition of our vowel notation may be briefly stated 
thus in figures (including now y with its three powers) :— 


6 single vowel-signs with 26 uses 
22 digraphs „ 54 „ 


Total ... 28 signs „ 80 „ j 

to express 16 sounds; or an average of nearly 3 uses for each sign, 
and of 5 signs used for each sound. 

But even this arithmetical average gives no approximate idea of 
the state of confusion in some instances. The digraph ou expresses 
ordinarily seven different sounds, as may be seen in the preceding 
table, and the vowel-sign o alone expresses five of the very same 
sounds (see page 4). One of these sounds in each case is that of 
o in do; but this same sound is represented, not only by o and by 
ou, but by seven other signs, making nine in all, as in do, truth, 
rheum, drew, shoe, tool, soup, true, fruit; the vowel-sound in all 
of which words might be expressed by oo. It must not be thought, 
however, that even yet we are making the worst of English 
vowel-notation. We have put aside all the isolated anomalies in 
vowel-signs as not essential to the ordinary orthographic system of 
the language; but we must not lose sight of the fact that there 
is a special source of confusion attaching to about half of the di¬ 
graphs—namely, that the letters ordinarily constituting these 
combinations are not used for this purpose, but to express two 
conjoined, though separately-pronounced vowel-sounds. Thus 
we have real, creator, seest, reiterate, lenient, diet, coagulate, in¬ 
choate, poet, coeval, doeth, coincide, cooperate (better co-operate), 
duel, ruin, etc. Even the mark of diaeresis in its ordinary use 
would be of little service in such words, seeing that the separated 
vowel-signs would still he indeterminate in their sound (as in 
real, creator; poet, doeth). Altogether, therefore, the digraphs 
are perhaps a greater source of confusion in English spelling than 
the single vowel-signs, since there is hardly the appearance of rule 
for their use. 

We may now give a complete table of the vowel-sounds in the 
English language, with the ordinary modes of representing them 
by single or conjoined characters, omitting, as we have hitherto 
done, all isolated anomalies in spelling. If the reader will look 
carefully down, as well as across the Table, he will see not only 
how many ways there are of expressing each sound, but how many 
k sounds each vowel-sign or digraph is made to express. Perhaps, 



if inexperienced in the subject, it is only in thus investigating for 
himself that he will appreciate the full force of our remarks on 
this subject. 

English Votoel-Sounds, as variously represented . 

1. &—fat, Isaac, plaid 

2. a—father, anut, heart 
8. a—fatal, pail, pay, there, great, vein, prey 

4. met, sweat, any, said, says, fir, myrtle 

5. e—meter, heat, heel, pique, piece, receive, key 

6. l—fin, sylph, build, sieve 

7. 5—pot, was, cough 

8. 6—wall, yaul, yawn, sought 
.9. 6—potent, road, toe, door, pour, low, beau, sew 

10. ii—dull, love, flood, cousin 

11. A—pull, wolf, wood, would 

12. A—rude, move, rood, wound, rheum, drew, shoe, rued, bruise 
Diphthongs . 

f 18 . i —final, try, height, eye, lie, guile, buy 
: 14. ol—oil, toy 

■ 15. oil—our, town 

I 16. u—use, due, suit, eulogy, few, beauty. 

Here we have eighty ways of expressing sixteen sounds, as pre¬ 
viously reckoned, used in a haphazard fashion, without any cer¬ 
tainty or definite rule. 

ENGLISH CONSONANTS. 

In the application of the Roman consonants to express sounds 
in the English language, the resulting confusion is happily not so 
great, in proportion to the number of signs, as in the employment 
of the vowels, or we might well shrink from the task of analysis; 
but still the anomalies occurring will require notice in some detail. 
As with the vowels, so here we have at once too few single signs 
and too many ways of using those signs. A large proportion of 
the consonants are made to represent two or more sounds, so that 
in the aggregate they are used in nearly twice as many ways as 
there are consonantal sounds in the language, without, expressing 
some of these sounds at all under any circumstances ; so that the 
aid of digraphs has to be called in as with the vowels, and these 
digraphs are employed quite as irregularly as the simple conso¬ 
nant-signs. Another source of confusion is that most of the single 
consonants and some of the digraphs have occasionally no sound 
at all, which, of course, constitutes a distinct mode of employing 
the signs, and a very objectionable one, too. We proceed at once 
to give tables of the uses of the single consonants and digraphs, 
as both species of signs are required to give a view of all the sim¬ 
ple consonant-sounds in the language. 





SingU Consonants, 
b—bat (silent) debt, limb 

c—cat, city, gracious ;— indict 
d- dell, picked (*» pickt) 
f— fell, of (- ov) 
g—get, gem gnat, sign, phlegm 
h—hot;—heir, hour 

j—j ot 

k—king;—knell, know 

1—lie;—calf, yolk, baulk 

m—may;—mnemonics 

n—nay, uncle ( —ung-cle)kiln, condemn 

p—pit;—psalm, pneumatic, receipt 

qu—quit, antique 

r—run 

b— sun, sure, measure ;—isle, aisle 
t—tun, notion;—castle, tmesis, depftt 
y—veil 

w—wail;—wrist, sword, answer 
x—axis, exert, noxious, xylograph 
y—yield 
x—zeal, azure 

Consonantal Digraphs. 
ch—church, chaise, ache;—yacht, drachm 
ck—pick 
dg—ledge 

gh—ghost, cough, hough;—night, inveigh 

ng—singer, linger, infringer 

ph—physic, nephew;—phthisical 

rh—rhetoric ;—myrrh, catarrh 

sc—science, conscience, discern, score 

sch—schism, schedule, scheme 

sh—short 

tch—match 

th—thistle, this, thyme 
wh—what, whole. 

In the above tables the distinct sounds are first represented by one 
example for each, and then instances of silence are given after a 
dash. Counting silence, wherever or however occurring, as one 
use for each sign subject to it, we have then 

21 single consonant-signs, with 47 uses 
13 digraphs „ 32 ,, 

Total ... 34 signs „ 79 „ 

to express the various consonant-sounds of the language, which it 
gU be presently Bhown are only 24 in number, giving an average 
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[ tf exactly 2J uses to each sign, and of nearly 3$ ways of 
expressing each sound. Yet here, as, with the vowels, we have 
exaggerated nothing, for we might have added all the cases in 
which letters usually forming digraphs are separately pronounced 
with their usual powers as single consonants, as in publichouse , 
congratulate , headgear, stag hound , loophole , deerhound, mischance, 
mishap , knighthood , cowherd . We might also have treated all 
doubled consonants as digraphs, except when both letters are 


sounded, as in midday, missent, etc.; but it is enough to advert to 
these matters to show what a captious critic might do who under¬ 
took such an examination as this. 


Silent Consonants and Digraphs, 

We commence a brief review of the consonants and consonantal 
digraphs by a few remarks on the silent signs. Grammarians and 
lexicographers will tell us that we ought to spell know and know¬ 
ledge with k because this letter belongs to the root, and the sound 
of it is preserved in acknowledge . Yet the Romans, from whom 
we took our alphabet, had no scruple in a strictly analogous case 
to omit a letter wh$n no longer sounded. Their primitive root 
for the verb know was gno, radically identical with our own word; 
but in Classical times the g was omitted in nosco (I know), notus 
(known), etc., although it was retained in cognosco and ignotus . 
So gnu was the original root of nascor (I am born), natus (born); 
bat the g was dropped when no longer sounded, though it was 
preserved in cognatus. In strict analogy, we should spell nowledgs, 
a mow ledge (or noledge , if we prefer the customary short sound). 

What can be said for such anomalies as debt and doubt, as ne¬ 
cessary to elucidate etymology, we are at a loss to know, when in 
the French language, from which these words were directly taken, 
they were then and have ever since been spelt dette and doute, with¬ 
out risk of losing sight of their origin from the Latin debitwn and 
dubito , and they were actually written in English for centuries 
without the b . Then there is receipt , upon whose p some etymolo¬ 
gists would think it sacrilege to lay violent hands ; yet they do 
not hesitate to write conceit and deceit from the same root. One 
might be accused of vandalism in proposing to take the g out of 
deign; yet scholars can dispense with it in the negative form of 
the word, disdain , and in many analogous cases. So it might be 
declared unwarrantable to deprive feign of its silent consonant, 
though it has been transposed as compared with the Latin etymon 
Jingo, and only serves to obscure the relationship with feint. To 
be consistent, we should have g in complain (from plan go), restrain 
(from stringo), join (from jungo ), and so in various other cases. 
Rut if we are referred to the French for the direct derivation of 
reign, sign, etc., we reply that our neighbors only use g in r 'tgne, 
signs, etc. for a specific phonetic purpose, and that they omit the 
letter in other words from the same roots, such as reins, dessei* 
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«kr aon far a irsuenoADi yinw ikti it b aot fond 
k tk Iak kmc j«w 3S9k.vmmk.Abm'. Bit vkat il 
tktfr —Mpik iif/tt Kwy sml +rvi^ * To Nggpt 

are. kroBf kat kr lick mr amijknr W a mi r adding 
tk a i ■■ilia «at» Wimm aj ane avro^ cad we AooM writs 
awrai w jna F aaA ooommrmm ad jkaa if oar ylliig woe 
i n aajyaEy wpwl Iks aacs s tkac aim *. and § m La¬ 
tin ieriiacm, aakg w as ricwsk tk Fiearik ocear in a hap- 
ksnd fohaan. wackiaS nWntn a aajrak ikte r g, just lib 
c in tacrror • in uit, Ifaaaa, ad muv ; and even where 
sack a aatr camat mr he soyaffd to here an crtbogTapkk 
cfet in priagtk warrWwal iac «nni to a preceding vowri, 
we hare a ennfarina of artkagracky in attacking different tend- 
MtMM, ns in tips, aapariap, ri/ari; ray , arifar, ms*ifnation. 

We common. of the sum ears of irregularity in direct 

derivatives froa the Greek, far here the skat letters are system¬ 
atically retailed, and are only silent heeaase to Englishmen they 
are uapgQDoaaceahk in the poatkas in which they occur. It may 
therefore be allowed that f in pnomo , m in nmanri, p in pneu- 
mar or psalm, t in famt, and rk in myrrk and csterrk, are com¬ 
paratively kanakas., as, besides being foond in rarely-used words, 
they cause no ambiguity of pronunciation ; and the latter excuse 
may also be made for * in the Latin deriraliros condemn, contemn ; 
though in the latter instance it is hardly worth while to perpetrate 
an anomaly for the sake of retaining a useless letter which is re¬ 
placed by another equally useless in the derivatives contempt, con¬ 
temptuous, contemptible . We need not here dwell upon such mon¬ 
strosities as uceompt, comptroller , etc., which are only archaic 
barbarisms. 


As for silent consonants in Saxon words, whatever powers they 
might once have had, they are now mere useless excrescences, for 
which in many cases even the greatest stickler for etymological spel¬ 
ling could have nothing to say. For instance, the b in lamb, dumb , 
etc. was not used in Anglo-Saxon, and does not help us to trace 
the relationship of these words to their German congeners la mm and 
dumm.' For kn and gn in knit, knife , know , gnat , gnaic, etc., and 
for ter in wrist, wrest , wrong , etc., the etymologist might make a 
plea on the ground of their comparative harmlessness; but he 
could hardly show the necessity for weighting such common words 
with a superfluous letter, in order to flx simple meanings trhich 
require no etymological elucidation. As for / in calf half salve , 
talk, walk, yolk, folk, baulk , caulk (for it is our impression that it 
may well he, ana often is, sounded in calm, palm , psalm , etc.), it is 
necessary to say that this is worse than a useless anomaly, for 
^ ^ said to guide pronunciation it involves positive confusion 



f of soond, as in half and Alfred, salve and salvation, folk and polka, 
J talkative and alkali ; while in baulk and caulk it is merely superflu- 
I oas and misleading. 

- 4 The only one of the consonantal digraphs that is commonly si- 
/ lent, gh, has such a variety and uncertainty of sound and silence 
f that a mere glance at its vagaries is enough to condemn it. It is 
4 only an intruder in ghost and ghastly in place of the Saxon g, 
i still preserved in gust (all three words being from a common root 
signifying breath, Latin spiritus). In laugh, cough, trough, rough , 
enough, etc. it arrogates to itself the power of ff; in hough and 
lough it usurps the function of ck; and in many other words it is 
sulkily silent^ only seeming to take a perverse pleasure in caprici¬ 
ously distorting the sound of a preceding vowel-digraph, as in 
eight, height; bough, bought; though, through. In all the pre¬ 
ceding words and in others analogous to them, this refractory di¬ 
graph gh would have to be eliminated from the language in 
attempting the most moderate spelling reform. But even gh may 
have its friends when it follows t, and is supposed to be useful not 
only in marking the etymology, but in showing tbe sound of the 
vowel. Something might on the former consideration be said for 
high , nigh, sigh, flight, fright, light, might, night, sight, tight , as 
also for straight, slaughter, eight, sleight, and other such words; 
but then, on the same etymological principle, I, fly, afraid, may , 
tie, slay, lie, lay, sly, day, etc., ought to be spelt also with gh —thus, 
Igh,fligh, afraighed, maigh, tigh, slaigh, ligh , laigh, sligh, daigh, 
etc., which would be rather questionable reform if carried out to 
the large extent that consistency would require. The fact is, gh in 
Saxon, like silent g in Latin derivatives, has been retained only 
in some words in a haphazard way by the accidental whim of 
writei s. As for the utility of such spellings to denote sound, we 
may simply say that much better means for the purpose may be 
easily found. 

Pronounced Consonants. 

We may dispose of fourteen of the single consonant-signs—that 
is, of two-thirds of the whole—by saying, that when they are not 
silent, b,f, h,j, k, l, m,n,* p, q, r, v, to, and y regularly have fixed 
and distinct sounds, except that q only expresses the same sound 
as k. But c, d, g, s, t, x, z require a little detailed consideration. 
Of these d in tbe termination ed of the regular past tense or pas¬ 
sive participle has the sound of / after sharp consonants, as in 
tapped, puffed, pricked, pitched, rushed, etc. (pronounced lapt, puft , 
prickt, pilcht, rusht, etc.). There was at one time.a tendency to 
remove this anomaly by employing the t as we have done above ; 
but the old orthography has survived the attempt at correction, 
and now we have no method of distinguishing between final ed 
fully sounded as in wicked, or representing d or t only, as in peeled 
ox peeped. Compare wicked — wiked, and ticked=tikt . 

* But see page 16, uader ng . 
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C and g have the peculiarity of each having a normal soon! 
designated hard (with c the same sound as that of k and 9 ), and 
an additional one defined as soft, the latter occurring by rule be¬ 
fore e, t, and y, and the former in other positions, as cull, cell; 
gum, gem. This characteristic of our orthography we owe to oar 
French and Latin derivatives, it being common to all the Romanes 
languages, and.probably having existed in the Latin, only that ia * 
that language the soft sound of c would have been as in I talian, 
or like our ch in child, churl , cheap (whence we may account for 
the Saxon use in the same words written did, ceorl , ceap) . The 
practical inconvenience of representing two sounds as different 
as those of k and 3 by the same letter cannot therefore be alleged 
as a special defect of the English language, though it is a defeet 
nevertheless. But in regard to g there is no rule except that it is 
generally hard in any position in Anglo-Saxon derivatives, and 
soft in the same positions as c in French, Latin, and Greek ones; 
so that we have, in the common language, the gill of a fish with 
a hard g, and a gill of wine with a soft one; begin with one sound, 
and gin with the bther, with such further anomalies as give and 
gibe, get and gem, gear and germ, etc.; while attempts to denote 
the hardness of g before e, i, and y leads to such anomalous spel¬ 
lings as guild, guilt (compare gild, gilt), guest, guy, plague » (com¬ 
pare ague). The doubled g, too, has irregularities of its own. 
There was for a long time much puzzling on the part of orthoe- 
pists and general readers how to pronounce the two g* s in suggest 
or exaggerate, but usage has decided to treat them as one soft g, 
(or as dg) in those words, while they have the hard sound m 
snuggest, staggering, etc. A third sound of c, as in vicious , will be 
considered in another connection. 

S and x (the latter being really a double letter representing pri¬ 
marily cs or ks) have each the peculiarity of assuming often a flat 
sound, instead of their normal sharp one. S will take this sound 
between two vowels or at the end of words after vowels or flat 
consonant-sounds; but there is little certainty in regard to this 
mutation, for the capricious letter has one sound in dose, loose, ob¬ 
tuse, and the other in rose, choose, refuse; while it claims to itself 
both in close, use, house, etc. Then we have grease rhyming with 
peace, please with teaze, mouse sounding as mouce, and rouse as 
rouze; while as a final we have s sharp in gas, us, gratis, lotos, gal¬ 
lows, bellows (the instrument), and flat in as, has, is, his, quartos , 
hallows, bellows (the verb). There is less instability about x , 
which takes the flat sound regularly when between two vowels (or 
a vowel and the letter h) with the accent upon the following syl¬ 
lable. Thus it is sharp in wax, axle, and flat in example, exert , 
exhibit The sound of x like z at the beginning of Greek words 
may be regarded as a variation of this, flat x, with the former ele¬ 
ment of the compound consonant (c or k) silent, but it exhibits 
Hither irregularity of the letter x. 



We have now to notice additional anomalous sounds of c, s, and 
f, in connection with exceptional sounds of t and z. Before the 
terminations ial, ian, iate, ten eg, tent, ion, tons, these letters undergo 
characteristic mutations, for e, sharp *, and t assume the sound of 
si, as in vicious, vitiate, version; x in the same position assumes 
the same sound with k prefixed, as in noxious, while s flat (z) 
as in fusion , pleasure , takes a pronunciation which has no special 
representation in the English language, though Walker attempted 
to express it by inventing the digraph zh. With s, z, and x simi¬ 
lar mutations occur, with some speakers, before diphthongal u 
(=»*) in terminations, as in sensual, usual, flexure. But here, as 
elsewhere, there are exceptions to rule, for, while t retains its nor¬ 
mal sound in such terminations as the above when preceded by s, 
as in question, combustion, s undergoes the mutation irregularly at 
the beginning of sure . 

Pronounced Digraphs. 

In considering the sounds of the digraphs we naturally take first 
those which ordinarily represent sounds not normally, if at all, 
expressed by single lettora—namely, ch, sh, th, ng. The first 
would be a very serviceable sign if it were restricted to its more 
English use of expressing the sound in the Saxon words child 
chin, chew, chop, or in such thoroughly naturalized French deriv¬ 
atives as chase, change, cherish, choose; but when we find it repre¬ 
senting also the modern French ch in chaise, machine, parachute, 
etc., and taking the place of a Greek letter in chymical, chasm, ache, 
and many other words, we lose our faith in this digraph. Sh, on 
the other hand, has no irregularity to complain of, except its liabil¬ 
ity to represent two distinct sounds in compound words, such as 
dishearten, mishap. 

Th represents two sounds not otherwise provided for, one sharp 
as in thistle, thin, and the other fiat as in this, then (analogous in 
sound to t and d, or s and z). Both are common in Saxon deriva¬ 
tives, but only the sharp sound is heard in words of Classical origin. 
The only rule for the initial sound of the digraph is one that in¬ 
volves a knowledge of the grammar and vocabulary of the language 
for its application, and that is that nouns, adjectives, adverbs end¬ 
ing in ly, and verbs, have the sharp sound, as in thatch, thick, tho¬ 
roughly, think , while the definite article, pronouns, adverbs of 
pronominal origin, and conjunctions, have the fiat sound, as in 
the, thou, this, then, thus, than. As for medial and final th, the 
flat sound, as in either, rather, mother , is usual between two vowels 
in Saxon derivatives (though not invariable, as frothing will show), 
while Classic derivatives take the sharp sound in such a position, as 
in ether, author, mythic. But when we come to final th, and com¬ 
pare pith and with, tooth and booth, south and smooth, we cannot 
attempt to find rules for such anomalies. 

Ng represents very frequently a sound not normally expressed 
by any single letter, as in fang, sing , long, hung . Lu 
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syllables its use is unexceptionable; but when we come to words 
like hanger, anger, danger, or singer, finger, and infringer , we find; 
the letters having three different powers (which we might 
represent by hang-er, ang-gcr, dain-jer), without anything topomt 
a distinction. There is also a fourth sound, which may be exem¬ 
plified thus— con-grain late, in-grain . It cannot, of course, be im¬ 
puted as a fault to rtg that single n assumes the ordinary power of 
the digraph before c hard, k, and q (as well as before g hard) in 
accented syllables, as in uncle, ankle, conquer, while n retains its 
usual sound in unaccented syllables, as in include, unkempt, **- 
quire; but this anomaly is best noted in this connection. 

Ck, dg , and tch may be treated as analogous contrivances for 
preparing a root with a short vowel to receive terminations where 
the doubling of a final consonant would not effect the purpose, as 
quick and lock are prepared to become quicker and locking, lodge 
and hedge to be augmented to lodger and hedging , watch and latch 
to increase to watches and latches. While the soft powers of c 
and g are preserved* and ch retains its present most frequent use, 
these signs are necessary to produce the same effect as double 
consonants in matting and rubber; but why should mimic, allege, 
rich , etc., not be written mimick, alledge, ritch ? ' 

Ph, rh, sc, sch, and tch are the remaining digraphs. Of these 
ph represents a Greek letter which we pronounce exactly like /, 
though probably ph and f were not sounded alike in Latin; but 
there is no need that we should continue to make a useless distinc¬ 
tion which the Italians and Spaniards have abandoned, in writing 
filosofia for our philosophy; besides which, conjoined p and h are 
wanted to express their normal powers in uphill, upheave, etc. Rh 
is merely an attempt to represent a fine distinction which the 
Greeks made between r ending a syllable and r commencing one. 
The difference may probably be exemplified in the word earring, 
but if we make no such distinction in our own vernacular words, ! 
we want none in our Greek derivatives. Sc with us, when the 
letters have not separate sounds, as in scale, is in effect merely i 
another mode of expressing the sounds of s or c soft, as in scene, ! 
science , discern, conscious, conscience. Sch has a very anomalous 
sound, like that of single s in schism ; in schedule it is equivalent 
to sh, and in scheme to sk. Such are the irregularities in the pronun¬ 
ciation of a combination of letters which perhaps does not occur in 
a score of English words, even including such as mischief \ where 
it has a fourth use. Wh is put among the digraphs because, written 
thus, and not in its old Saxon form of hw, with the aspirate before 
the semi-vowel, it may well be regarded as a single symbol. In 
whole, if not elsewhere, wh is quite out of place, as there is no 
sound of w in the word, which is etymologically connected with 
heal , hale , and holy. Compare wholesome and healthy. 

We have now made a sufficient analysis of English sounds and 
their expression in writing to show into what a chaotic state the 
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iguage has fallen, and we will conclude this part of our task by 
pending a table of the consonant-sounds and their representative 
jns, analogous to that which we gave of the vowel-sounds in 
)sing our remarks upon them. 

English Consonant-Sounds as- Variously Represented* 
fMute —Sharp—P —pit 

•5 I „ —Flat —B —bit 

£ •< Aspirate —Sharp—F —fat, physic, laugh 
►3 v —Flat —Y —vat, of, nephew 

^ L Nasal —M —may 


Mute 

»> 

Aspirate 

jit 

Sibilant 

»t 

L Nasal 


—Sharp—T —tear, thyme, tacked (—tackt) 
—Flat —D -dear 
—Sharp—TH —thistle 
—Flat — „ —this 

—Sharp—S —seal, city, science, schism, 
axis, (»ak-sis) 

—Flat —Z —zeal, desire, xylograph, ex¬ 
ert (—ek-zert), discern 
—N —nay 


Mute —Sharp—K —kilt, cat, quit, pick, chaos, 

axis (—ak-sis), hough,antique 
„ —Flat — G —gilt, ghost 
Sibilant —Sharp—SH—sheer, sure, chaise, schedule, 
vicious, nation, noxious 
(—nok-shus) 

„ —Flat —ZH—azure, vision 

Compound—Sharp—CH—cheer, batch 
„ —Flat —J —jeer, gem, badge 

^Nasal —NG—sung, uncle (»ung-kel) 

Liquids. —L—late; R—rate, rhyme. 
mivowels .—Y—yield; W—wield. Aspiration .—H—heal, whole 


SOME ORTHOGRAPHICAL DETAILS. 

We have so far confined ourselves to what may be considered 
regular and systematic in the current English orthography, 
Lth only an occasional glance at anomalous spellings which could 
>t well be brought into the scope of a synoptical review. We 
ay have erred in leaving out of consideration many half-Angli- 
ced foreign words, such as beaux , prestige , vermicelli , seraglio , 
5 .; hut as most languages, as well as nations, have thus domi- 
ed foreigners on their territory, we have thought it better to 
ive such words out of account in examining the native ortho- 
aphy. We have also thought it unadvisable to attempt classifying 
e anomalies and monstrosities of the spelling and pronunciation 
Burnaines, or of special technical terms. If the reader only 
ands to our exposition of the orthography of the ordinary 
iguage, we hope to convince him that it contains detects enau$Jb 
2 
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to need reform, without bringing forward a mass of evidence toe 
great and complicated for popular examination. But we cam«t. 
overlook the specially anomalous words of the common langnap 
in a treatise like this, for the English tongue bristles all overwJB 
them, and they form an essential, though not a systematic part of 
its orthography. 1 

Fanciful Spellings . 

Does it only arise from a curious consensus of insular ecctt- 
tricity, or from a rule laid down by some whimsical lexicographer, 
that m all cases where nouns, adjectives, and principal verbs would 
normally have only two letters in them, a third shall be added to 
make up a word of something like respectable dimensions P At 
all events, we have amusing exemplifications of such spellings ia 
aye, awe, owe , eye, ewe, yew, bye, buy, dye, rye, axe, ebb, egg, err, 
inn, odd, where in every instance a totally superfluous letter hu 
been inserted as compared with the normal representation of ths 
language, only in order that the said excrescence should often ' 
disappear in derivatives, as awful, owing. These may seem com¬ 
paratively trivial anomalies, but we look at the exceptional treat- 
\ment of such little words as leading to lawless whimsicality which 
has run wild in our tongue. If we account such spellings as awe, 
ewe, ebb, odd, perfectly legitimate, how can we wonder at Messrs. 
Shawe, Lowe, Webb, and Dodd for following the example P Bat 
fanciful spellings branch out in all directions. It is an old rule that 
i and u are replaced by y and w at the end of English words; bat 
I by itself stands alone in its capital and terminational glory; 
while for ages there has been some fancy for writing thou by the 
side of how and now, and you has received a like termination, with 
an utterly incongruous sound. The curious unwritten law of the 
language that v must not end a word nor be doubled, leads to all 
sorts of fantastical spellings, such as have, give, love, captive, etc.; 
but the fancy for final e where it is not wanted does not end here* 
since we have such examples as are, were, done, gone , where the 
e is of no orthographic or etymological use, and was often omitted 
in earlier stages of the language. But we here naturally come to 
another closely-connected division of our subject; though we may 
previously instance one, once, two, who, whom, and eighth (for eightth) 
as monstrosities that can be tolerated by a people accustomed to 
fancifnl spellings. 

Useless and Preposterous Etymological Spellings . 

When we remember that 350 years ago in Tyndale*s time, and 
even for nearly three hundred years before that, it was usual to 
write heven or hevene, halowed or halowid , bred or brede, dettes or 
dettis , deters or detlours , in the Lord’s Prayer, and that in Spen¬ 
ser’s time mesure, plesure,/ether were current, we must be aston¬ 
ished at the perversity which has restored digraphs or silent letters 
la wch words as bread and earth, which might surely be connected 



with Swedish bred and German erde without the presence 
f the a in all such cases were omitted from ea, no difficulty 
e placed in the way of etymologists, pronunciation would 
imertain, and many words, like treasure (French trdsor), 
e recovered from a vitiated orthography. If we were to 
te the simple i or e for ei in surfeit and forfeit , we should get 
ro very anomalous spellings, and make the connection with 
nd comfit somewhat clearer, while not preventing anyone 
icing the etymology beside that of the two latter words, 
gular use of the digraphs in great, heifer, heart, friend , 
topic, leopard, yeoman, feod is a standing reproach to En- 
thography, and yet will any philologist deny that grail, 
irt,frend, brand, peeple, lepard, yoman,feud, might just 
7 be traced to their etymons or congeners in other langua¬ 
ge exceptional use of single vowels in any, many, pretty, 
busy, bury, leads to popular corruption of sound as in beu- 
berialy is orthographically indefensible, and, so far from 
:yzoologically useful, perverts the original Anglo-Saxon i 
scomen and busy. 

f in forehead may be a little thing to cavil at, but it is or^ 
illy misleading, and cannot be etymologically necessary, 
an in former or forward. What can be shown from the 

manoeuvre more than might be from the simpler and more 
maneuver ? Would journey, couple , double , be less traceable 
i the French to the Latin dinmus, copula, and duplex , be- 
e omitted the o, which is useful in French but only mia- 
in English P Would speak and speech be less amenable 
tymologicai inquirer if they were both consistently spelt 
, or break and breach if their diversity of vowel-sound wese 
by the spellings braik and breech ? Finally, under this 
supposed etymological, at the expense of phonetic, indi- 
let the reader seriously consider whether it is worth while 
* such orthographical (P) monstrosities in any language as 
xche, cupbodrd, colonel, isle, aisle, viscount, victuals, just to 
■ their derivation, while altogether obscuring their pronun- 
But, without further examples under this head, we pass 
lother. 

Etymologically Misleading Spellings . 
bave already alluded to sovereign and foreign, as spellings 
suggesting a connection with the Latin regnum (kingdom), 
of appearing as plain soverain and forain; but these are 
only cases in which current spelling violates etymologioal 
[n island and rhyme there is a suggestion made of connection 
e and rhythm, but it is an utterly false one, t the former 
teing from Anglo-Saxon roots and properly written Hand 
te. ' Kerchirf presents a needless variation from another 
derivative beginning with the same prefix— curfew ; while 
scent is wholly unjustified by the Latin untio or fi 
2 • 



tentir; just as scissors, with two superfluous s’8 seems to point to 
scindo, scissus (to split) as its true etymon, instead of cado, cisus 
(to cut), whence the orthography would be cisors (compare in¬ 
cisors, incision, etc.). Clumsy expedient as gue is in words lib 
plague, intrigue, league , it certainly ought only to appear where 
its presence is thought to be necessary and is justified by some 
sort of etymological consideration; but some genius originated the 
spelling tongue, with a false analogy to French langue, instead of 
the old Saxon lung, and perhaps devised the anomalous spelling 
young at the same time. Nothing is more certain than that twig 
and yung are the historical, as they are the etymological, spellingi , 
of these words. We may complain of the same ue as simply su¬ 
perfluous for sound and misleading for both sound and etymology 
in harangue , demagogue, decalogue, synagogue, etc. 

The intrusive u in build only seems to have been put there to 
obscure the connection with Anglo-Saxon byldan, German b tides; 
while what to make of the extraordinary tngraph in view we can¬ 
not conceive, unless some wiseacre conceived the notion of dimly 
representing the Latin video by this collocation of letters, instead 
of the French vue, from which our word is derived (as due from 
French da, due). Parliament , as now spelt suggests, but errone* 
ously, some other direct origin than the French parlement, which 
was the older form of the word in English, and the unpbonetio is 
is worse than meaningless. Honourable, favourable, favourite, and 
many such secondary Latin derivatives have no right to the u, if 
honour and favour have, according to the respective forms of tbs 
words in Norman and modern French; and we might as wdl 
write discoloration, elaborate, laborious with «, as the Pall Mall 
Gazette did years ago in its zeal for “ conservative ” spelling. 
Shamefaced, landscape, and frontispiece are mere corruptions fir 
shamefast (like stedfast ), landskip (or landship), and froniismce 
{spice, view, as in auspice). Height, sieve, birth, mirth, like 
many other words, are unnecessarily dissociated in spelling from 
their relatives, in these cases high, sift, becfr, merry ; flight and 
drought would require fligh and drigh as their consistent primitives; 
while in could (ancient cunde , cude), l has been interpolated in 
mistaken analogy to would and should. 

We might say a great deal more upon the many offences against 
history and etymology, as well as against common sense, in English 
spelling; but we wiU just add that the current spelling, unlike 
the Anglo-Saxon, obscures the etymological relation between such 
words as cow and kine , cat and kitten, corn . and kernel, kill and 
quell, quack and cackle, skim and scum ; while it also does the 
same with Greek derivatives like fancy and phantom, frenzy and 
phrenetical. In fact, in the details of its working, as in its flat 
principles, English orthography is utterly inconsistent, ineffective, 
misleading, and irrational; and no reader, who has accompanied 
yjaz thoughtfully thus far, will doubt the correctness of this oon- 
m ‘ f U8ion. 



PART II. 

PRACTICABILITY OF REFORM. 


That a considerable reform in our spelling is desirable, has been 
abundantly shown, we think in the former part of this essay, and 
we have now only to consider the practicability of effecting such 
reform. To constitute practicability in this case, two conditions 
are requisite—(1) public conviction of the necessity for change; 
and (2) a definite, effective, and generally-accepted scheme of 
reform. 

We shall say little on the first point here. The working of the 
Elementary Education Act has given a stimulus to public opinion 
on the matter which has every day an increasing effect. School 
teachers, school boards, and school inspectors come forward with 
their testimony, not in a few cases, but in hundreds, to the effect 
that teaching our anomalous system of spelling to the children of 
the poor is in most cases impracticable; and that when the task 
is in exceptional instances accomplished, it entails either the loss 
of much other instruction that might be imparted during school 
attendance, or the sacrifice to indigent parents of a child’s possible 
earnings during a considerable period. It is this practical view 
of the matter that is every day making spelling reform more feas¬ 
ible, as regards public opinion of the necessity for change. People 
are coming to recognise the truth that alphabetical written language 
was intended to be a reflex of spoken sounds; that it has no vigor, 
or even life, when dissociated from these sounds; that a reconcili¬ 
ation <Sf signs and sounds ought to be effected when the discordance 
between the one and the other produces grave practical inconve¬ 
nience ; and that, sounds being the essential and vital principle of 
language, it is signs that must be changed in effecting the recon¬ 
ciliation. We assume, and we know, that these considerations 
are rapidly gaining recognition, not only among the most eminent 
philologists of the day (like Professors Max Muller and Sayce), 
or among persons who have had official supervision of primary 
education (like Mr Robert Lowe, Sir Charles Reed, Dr Morell, 
etc.), but amongst the great body of school teachers and the gen¬ 
eral public in all grades of society ; and when we think of the 
force of growing public opinion in a country like the United King¬ 
dom, we see that one condition of practicability will not be wanting 
for such a spelling reform as has long ago been effected in Holland, 
Spain, and Italy (not to mention minor reforms in other countries), 
without equally pressing considerations with regard to popula* 
education. 
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The second condition necessary for reform is the existence of a 
definite, effective, and generally-accepted scheme. This condition 
has in a theoretical and scientific sense been fulfilled by the in- 
vention of the enlarged alphabet used every week in printing a con¬ 
siderable portion of the Phonetic Journal . It was the most obvious 
and natural method of reform to supplement the deficiencies of an 
alphabet which has only 23 useful letters to express 38 sounds by 
adding 15 new characters. After more than thirty years of prac¬ 
tical experience, criticism, and improvement, these characters have 
now assumed a form which commands general approval. There 
is only one drawback in connection with them, and that is that 
the types to represent them do not exist in ordinary printing-offices, 
and are not likely to be found in them until phonetic writing and 
printing is demanded by public opinion. Hence the necessity fin 
a reformed orthography without new letters, which shall be, not 
the rival, but the forerunner, the herald, and the exponent of Ml 
Pitman's system, until general attention and appreciation is secured 
to his •• more excellent way ” of spelling, and which shall also be 
the consistent and permanent representative of phonetic English 
in foreign countries where the new types will rarely bo found iD 
printing-offices, until at least long after their general use inGreal 
Britain, her dependencies, and the United States. 

PHONETIC SPELLING WITH OLD LETTERS. 

Various schemes of more or less phonetic spelling with old let* 
ters have been put before the public, of which one by the presenl 
writer (devised in 1863) was published in No. 24 of the Phonetu 
Journal for this year. That system, as may be gathered from i 
few references hereinafter made to it, was more scientifically pre¬ 
cise and consistent than the one here propounded, but it failed ii 
the two important desiderata , not to say necessities, (1) of as com¬ 
plete as possible a concord with Phonotypy in spelling details, anc 
(2) of ready interlegibility between the old spelling and the pro¬ 
posed new one. With a view to obtain these conditions, one 
alteration after another has been imperatively suggested by the 
writer's own reflections or by intercommunication with leading 
spelling reformers, until he finds himself at last writing “ Semi 
phonotypy.” Much thought and attentive consideration of differen 
schemes of orthography have led 1o the conviction that the onlj 
practicable new scheme of spelling with old letters is one whicl 
must sacrifice scientific symmetry and analytical consistency fo: 
the practical but regular employment of existing, orthographic 
expedients as substitutes for the new letters provided in Phonotypy 

Dependent Vowels, 

1^ We have only five vowel-signs in the English alphabet— a, « 
mm m (for y and ie as vowels are but duplicates of i and *)— anc 



there are six distinct dependent short vowel-sounds (so called be¬ 
cause each is definitely heard only before a consonant following 
m the same syllable, on which it is therefore said to depend for 
its sound);—thus, pat, pet, pit, pot, but, pitt. Excluding the u in 
but, we have here what may be called lair representations of the 
natural and general short powers of the Roman vowels. Now, as 
the sound of u in but is almost peculiarly English, and as the same 
sound is also often represented by o, oo, or ou (as in son, flood, 
couple), while that of u in put not only occurs singly in many words, 
but also as a constituent part of diphthongs, it was only natural to 
think of some new orthographic expedient for writing the u in 
but or o in ton (such as bit, tin, beet, seen, or the Phonotypic bet, 
ten) ; but, in view of the grave practical objection to the use of 
any unfamiliar signs except those of Phonotypy itself (which may 
often not be attainable), it has been thought, that, as dependent u 
commonly occurs as in but, and only seldom as in put, a sufficient 
distinction will be made by marking the latter as is here done. 
We have then provided for the representation of the six English 
short dependent vowel-soundsthus, to give a practical exempli¬ 
fication of phonetic reform :— 

New Spelling— plod, bred, sic, kof, flud , wild. 

Old „ —plaid, bread, sieve, cough, flood, would. 

While most consonants (especially those of the mute or erplodent 
order), following in the same syllable, have the effect of stopping 
or shortening a simple vowel, the continuants and liquids (especially 
when followed by mutes in the same syllable) often more or less 
lengthen or draw out the vowel-sounds; so that occasionally we 
have each of the six dependent vowels “ long by position,” as the 
Classic grammarians say. Thus, we have lengthened a in palm, 
park ; past, path ; e in held, helm, herd; i in film, mist, pith; o in 
north, cost, cloth ; u in bulk, burn, bust; and £ in ruth, truth. It 
must be carefully noted, however, that we treat here only of 
simple and regular prolongations of the vowel-sounds. Irregular 
prolongations in the dependent position, entailing change in the 
quality as well as the quantity of sound, as in bald, salt , bind, 
mild , bold, colt , are now out of the question. Their phonetic ex¬ 
pression will be presently provided for; but here we have only to 
deal with sounds that remain substantially the same as with the 
dependent short vowels, and for which no separate notation is re¬ 
quired in such an orthography as we are propounding; though we 
cannot be surprised at some persons preferring past, path, north , 
host, etc. in Phonotypy, where long vowels are provided without 
resorting to digraphs. 

Independent Vowels . 

Five of the vowels have also a regular independent sound at 
the end of unaccented syllables, os iu the initial syllables of «6ou(> 
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career ; emit, reform ; divert, divide ; provide ; 

Inasmuch os the « in never occurs in the independent 
that is at the end of syllables, it would not be imperati 
the distinguishing mark on u in crusade, garrulus , etc.; bi 
lowing rule will be safest, especially for elementary pui 

Bulb I.—The mark on u is omitted when the single v< 
not precede a consonant; that is, when it precede 
▼owel (as in confluent ), helps to form a diphthong (a 
flout), or occurs at the end of a word (as in tu, ini 
into). 

Unaccented vowels are often pronounced obscurely by 
speakers, hut it is the more elegant usage to give to a, e, 
such words as AcadEmy, virulent, the same sounds as the 
fat, pet, put. But there are slight variations of sound 
independent short i and o t these vowels being not so broa 
in pertinent and impotent as in tin and pot. The distinc 
the t is exactly that between i and y in Welsh, and witl 
is that between o chiuso and o aperto in Italian. If bo 
short sounds of either of these vowels had occurred, as tl 
have done, in the dependent position, it would have been 
to mark the variation, as we do the more distinct one ir 
pHt ; but as the discrepancies are denoted by the positions 
the vowel-signs occur, we simply call attention to the t 
acter of t in divert , and especially of o in obey , police, p 
provide , etc., in illustration of the following Rule and of 

Bulb II.—Unaccented short vowels, both dependent i 
pendent, should be written phonetically (as they are i 
generally written) in correspondence with accented si 
els in related words ;—tbus^W/Ar (agreeing with si 
leegAl (with leegkliti ), reform (with reformats lion), 
(with akadzmikal), beniflshal (with benrflsens), ivf 
infiniti ), diveid (with dividend ), proveid (with p, 
provinshal (with provins), depozishon (with depozit' 
where the sound clearly requires the use of distinct vo 
as injenervs and jenerositi . 

Vowel Digraphs . 


All the simple vowel-signs having been appropriated 
sent six dependent short or long vowel-sounds, and five inc 
short ones (with two slight variations of sound denoted by 
and a more distinct one denoted by the same means or by 
ical mark where necessary), we are driven to the exj 
digraphs, or combinations of vowel-signs, to express the 
or approximately corresponding independent long sounds 
take them seriatim , with a few words of comment upon e 
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AA—The prolongation of a in pat, when it must bo marked 
(md we see no reason for marking it in part, past, hath, Bath, and 
•sny other words), would perhaps be more definitely denoted to 
Snglish readers by ah than by aa, but there is an objection to this 




▼e use only vowel-signs in the others, and we submit that the aa 
found in baa or bazaar will be found practically effective in kaaf, 
Uaf, saav (for calf, laugh, salve); but as we prefer sounding the l 
in balm, palm, etc., we should write the words thus, though others 
might spell baam, paam, etc. 

AI.—The independent long sound that corresponds nearest to e 
in pen (that is, a in vane , ai in vain, or ei in vein), when not oc¬ 
curring before r, we regard as often, if not always, diphthongal in 
English speech, and so have no scruple in writing it with two 
characters. We should prefer to represent it by ei (as in rein and 
veil), but that symbol is wanted for another sound, while ai (as 
in rain and avail) is little less phonetical, and is more commonly 
and consistently used in current spelling. In favor of this digraph 
French and Modern Greek usage may be adduced, as also the fact 
that in the Sanskrit alphabet ai (diphthong) is treated as the long 
Bound of e , the intermediary in the natural vowel-scale between a 
and u 

N. S.— aid, aik, plaig, grait, praiz, t vat, obai, nai. 

O. S.—aid, ache, plague, great, praise, way, obey, neigh. 

EE.—The exact phonetio prolongation of independent short » 
in divert, cordial (for it is not the precisely corresponding long 
Bound of t in did), we should theoretically prefer to represent by 
a digraph formed from i («> or ih) ; but we are overcome by the 
practical considerations—(1) that ee is in possession in so many 
hundreds of words like see, degree, seed, meek, peel, deem, green , 
peep, sweet, etc.; (2) that it ordinarily has only this use in current 
spelling ; (3) that it can inoffensively be made to take the place 
of the more anomalous digraphs in meal, receive, chief ( meet, reseev , 
cheef), or of single e in compete, menial {compeet, meenial ); and (4) 
that for the foregoing reasons it is accepted by most reformers as 
the most feasible and effective Romanic representative of Phono- 
typic t. We shall therefore write 

N. S.— deer, meel, impeed, seez, pleez, tee, kee, intreeg . 

O. S.—dear, meal, impede, seize, please, tea, key, intrigue. 

ATJ.—The prolongation of dependent o (when not denoted as 
in north, cost, cloth, etc.) would be represented by the ordinary 
digraph au, now commonly used in Greek, Latin, French, and 
Saxon derivatives for this sound (as in autocrat, audience, vault, 
daughter)* The combination au naturally expresses a diphthongal 
Bound, aa in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and German, or aa aw 
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in Welsh; but this sound does not exist in our language, hsrimM 
been merged into a corresponding long rowel sound (as it hasbssH 
also in French), and the phonetic connection here is shown by w| 
Sanskrit grammarians treating mm (diphthong) as the long soiafl 
of o (just as with mi and *). A 

N. 8.— aul, tauk, mutter, hmuti, stouter,, psm, pom, I 

O. 8.—all, talk, alter, haughty, slaughter, pawn, paw. ] 

OA.—The prolongation of the independent o in obey, omU,pn*\ 

vide , we propose to render by the only,digraph generally servioesUt 
for the purpose, oa. We have no great partiality for this digraph, 
and should theoretically prefer ou (as in roar/, mould), if we had 
the character ae or 9 to phonetically express the diphthong in turn, 
now [neeun, need ); but ou is wanted for that sound, and oa is a 
thoroughly English and workable symbol (requiring very seldom 
to be separated, as in ko'mlishon ). It was used by our ancestors 
more freely than we employ it (as in the old spellings smodk, 
ekoak , booth, c!oaths , provoak , etc.), and to those who object to 
our introducing it into Classical or French derivatives, we only 
say. Why do you use it in coach, approach, float, coast, roast, etc. F 

N. 8.— oak, oan, poor, smoak, moa, tom, doom, dom. 

O. 8.—oak, own, pour, smoke, mow, toe, doze, dough. 

00. -The exact prolongation of a in pull would be represented 

by oo (in analogy with ee for lengthened 0* We might here pre¬ 
fer a digraph derived from u if there were one available, but sim¬ 
ilar reasons weigh with us as in the case of ee, and we have no 
option but to write:— 

N. 8.— pool, root, rood, troo, froot, soop, too, hoo . 

O. S.—pool, route, rude, true, fruit, soup, two, who. 

But here we may observe that we would not use oo (for the old 
long u) after l or s, and that we should write teuminari, inkleud 
seut , aseum (for luminary, include, suit, assume ). 

Bulb III.—Simple*, o, and u would be written for**, oa, ant 
oo, before vowels in the body of words, as in real, credit, j« 
oloji, peoni , poet, coers, co incident , hero'ik, truant, kruei 
fluid r also at the end of subordinate words, or words preserv 
ing a foreign termination, as in we, me, be, so, no, go, tu 
epitome , groto. 

It will thus be seen that it is intended to employ the vowe 
digraphs only before consonants in the body of words, as in eevan 
meedial, flooral, soalar, foolish, and trooth , (where a clear distine 
tion is required from the spelling in ever, medal, florid, solid, fitb 

* It is not only in the Classic languages bat in nature that one vowel befor 
another is generally short, although it may be independent and under th 
accent. 



*&d duih ,) and at tlie end of principal words liable to inflection, like 
agree, goa,floa , icoo, flroo, in order to prepare the words 

&r taking the consonantal terminations 2 , and «. The digraphs 

«* and an very exceptionally, and aa never, would occur before other 
▼owels in the body of words ; and ai is unobjectionable at the end 
Of the subordinate words thai and mat, and both ai and au before 
towel terminations, as in gaiest , sailing. There is, therefore, no 
difficulty in the general and consistent use of ai and au but as, 
ee, oa , and 00 might require a mark of separation before the 
affixes ing, ish, and i (y), to show that the digraphs ai, ei, and 
oi were not intended to be written in solfaa'ing , dekree'ing , 
shocking , tcoo'ing, tnoa’i (snowy), etc. 

^ Diphthongs. 

JET .—The dipthongal sound of «' in or (y in my, i 

in mine, iyA in etc.J would be written generally ei, as the 

only feasible spelling witnout a new character for u in but, to ex¬ 
press what is really the initial constituent of the diphthong (thus 

or cei). There is no common digraphic representation of this 
diphthong in the current orthography (for ie is virtually i + nil) ; 
and so we must be content with the limited authority of a few 
words like either, neither, height, sleight, eye, and with a 
near approach to phonetic truth, pleading to the scholar that we 
shall at least restore the native orthography in some Greek deriva¬ 
tives by writing eidol, keirografi, etc., and bring out some now 
obscured analogies to German in bei, mein, thein, vein, etc. 

N. S.— Ei, bei, mei, treial, next, heit, hei, lei, bei, el. 

O. S.— I, by, my, trial, night, height, high, lie, buy, eye. 

EU .—The digraph eu (with its equivalent ew) is the only ap¬ 
proximately phonetic representation in the old orthography for the 
sound of u in compute and computation ; and since the symbol eu 
has undoubted currency in Greek, Latin, French, and Saxon de¬ 
rivatives (as in eulogy, neuter, feud, few), it must be accepted as 
in possession, though unfamiliar iu or yu would be theoretically 
more exact; hut yoo would be employed at the commencement of 
some words (as ym is in Phonotypy), as yoo , yooth, yoo, Yool (for 
you, youth, yew. Yule). 

N. S.— deuli, teun, feud, seut, beuti, eu, veu, inkleud . 

O. S.—duly, tune, feud, suit, beauty, ewe, view, include. 

01.—The diphthong in toil, join, would continue to be expressed 

by its old and strictly phonetic symbol; and we should only re¬ 
quire to separate the vowels in a very few words like io insidens, 
sto'ik , etc., -where the 0 has its independent sound. 

OIJ.—This diphthong would be retained for expressing the sound 
in noun or now, though its real initial sound is the 0 in son, (? or 
at) ; but the discrepancy is too small to require the introduction of 
a new symbol. 
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N. S.— about, alou, rout, plow, wlowd, tom , toward. 

O . S.—about, allow, rouse, plough, ploughed, cow, coward. 

Buie IV.—The digraphs ai t ee, ei t and oa in long accented sylla¬ 
bles of Latin primary derivative* are regularly replaced hy 
the simple vowels a, e, i, and o in corresponding short unac¬ 
cented fas in short accented) syllables of secondary derivatives. 
Examples : —eksplkin, etsplunaiakon (ckrptknalory) ; grzsi, 
degrk\d , grkdaithon, degrkdauhon (grkdeual) ; repEE/, kom- 
pEE/, repEiishon, kompEtisho* (kompEiitor) ; deftly defua- 
oho* (defmitiv) ; divEln, divinauho* (divlnili); tompOA J; 
kompozishon (kompozitor) ; provokk , provokaisho* (provoke• 
tiv). But the digraph eu under such conditions remains in 
writing, though its elements may be appreciably shortened ii 
sound, as in kompeut , kompeutauho* ; refewt, refeutaizho*. 

Consonants. 

Of the consonantal symbols we may here very shortly dispose 
If the reader will refer to the table at the end of the first part o 
this little treatise, he will find the normal representative signs o 
the twenty-four distinct English consonantal sounds, with tb 
various exceptional modes in which the latter are represented 
The essential and chief reform required is to bring the exception 
within the rules. Thus, taking the variations in consecutive oi 
der, we should write fizik, loaf (physic, laugh); ov, neveu (c 
nephew), teim, takt (thyme, tacked); siti, seiens, sizm, ah 
(city, science, schism, axis); dezeir, zeilograf, ekzert , dizem, (desi 
xylograph, exert, discern); hat, hunt, pile , harm, aksis (cat, qi 
pick, chasm, axis) ; goast (ghost); shoor, shaiz, shedeul, vish 
naiihon, nokshus ; (sure, chaise, schedule, vicious, nation, noxioi 
azhur, vizhon (azure, vision); lack (latch); gem, leg (gem, led$ 
rebm (rhyme); hoal (whole). 

It will be seen that we adopt zh analogically to represent t 
in azure —a distinct consonantal sound which has no specia 
presentative sign in the old orthography. But we have sti 
with a double power, as in thistle and this. Analogically we r 
substitute dh m the latter case; but as this would be an unfat 
symbol, and as th with the power in this occurs eight or nine 
as often as with the power in thistle , we feel compelled to 
the symbol in its more frequent present use, and to mark the 
sound thus :—this el. A distinct capital form may readily b 
from “ F,” thus “Th,” or “ JA,” using, of course, “T 
“ rH ” in a word printed altogether in capitals or “ small caj 
To ng we must leave the three powers which, besides th 
anomalous one in danger (dainjer), it now has; but they 
distinguished under Buie VI. subjoined. 

Bulb V.—Doubled consonants should be written onl 
'ley are pronounced, as in middai , unnerv, eerring. 

B VI.—When two consonants usually forming a 



mist be pronounced with their separate powers, a dot is 
interposed after an unaccented syllable (as in mis'hap, 
in'gratiteud ), the tonic accent after an accented syllable (as 
in next*hud, an'ger), and a hyphen between the constituent 
parts of compound words (as inpot-hous, lees-hoaldygreen-gatj). 
Thus the sounds of ng may be distinguished in singer. Jin'ger, 
and in'graishiait. 

We may now give a tabular view of the orthographic scheme 
•posed, in conjunction with the Phonetic Alphabet, of which it 
intended to be the imperfect and, we trust, only temporary re- 
ssentative. As it fails to represent speech, in several points, so 
irfectly as Phonotypy, it is called Semiphonotypy. 

Table of Phonetic and Semiphonetic Symbols . 


Phonetic, Semiphonetic, 
VOWELS. 


1 

in 

pat 

a 

in 

pat 

e 

.. 

pet 

e 

.. 

pet 

i 

.. 

pit 

i 

.. 

pit 

0 

.. 

pot 

0 

.. 

pot 

y 

.. 

bat 

n 


out 

u 

.. 

pot 

h 

.. 

pht* 

B 

.. 

laf 

aa 


laaf (laugh) 

l 

.. 

led 

ai 


laid 

i 

.. 

lid 

ee 

.. 

leed*(lead) 

o 

.. 

lad 

au 

„ 

land 

9 

„ 

lord 

oa 

„ 

load* 

VOL 

•• 

raid 

00 

.. 

rood* 



DIPHTHONGS, 


i 

in 


ei 

in 

feit (fight) 

n 

.. 

fud 

•eu 


feud 

oi 


foil 

oi 

„ 

foil 

ou 

•• 

foul 

ou 

•• 

foul 


♦ For H, ee t oa, and oo t before 
vowels and at the end of subordinate 
words, simple «, e t o, and u are re¬ 
spectively written. See rule under 
Vowel Digraphs. 


Phonetic, Semiphonetic . 

CONSONANTS. 


p tn 

b „ 

t .. 

d .. 

k .. 

g •• 

9 •• 

J •• 

f .. 

v .. 

f „ 

d 

8 .. 

Z .. 

J - 

3 •• 

m .. 

n .. 

? 


I :: E 


pap 

beb 

tot 

did 

kek 

gig 

gscg 

j*j 

fif 

valv 

disel 

dis 

SOS 

zemz 

vi/as 

vijon 

mam 

nan 

sag 

lal 

rerr 

wet 

et 


p in peep 
b .. baib (babe) 
t .. taut (taught) 
d .. deed 
k .. kaik (cake) 
g» gig 
ch ..church 
j •• j«»j (judge) 
f .. feef (fief) 
v .. valv 

}h chisel (thistle) 
th.. this 
s .. sans 

z .. zoanz (zones) 
sh..vishus(vicious) 
zh.. vizhon (vision) 
m.. mum 
n .. nun 
ng.. sung 
1 ..lul 
r .. roar 
w.. wet 
y .. yet 
h .. hai (hay) 


REMARKS ON THE ALFABET. 


In whot we hav further tu sai we shal ekzemplifei in prakt' 
the skeem ov onhografi thus skecht out, konfident that the reed* 
wil hav litel difikulti in folo*ing us, wheil he wil lern moar < 
the troo spirit ov fonetik reiting in wun paii ov ekzampel than 
twenti paijex ov meer preesept. He wil see, az he goaz < 
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hou the esenshal karakteristik ov fonetik reiting is tu giv mdm& 
as tu thepronunsiaishon. ov wurdr, lasted ov vaig and often mwj 
leeding hints, az in the ordinari speling. This is akomptisht 4f 
wuns seientiflkali and elegantli in the Fonetik Alfabet bei proves^ 
ing a distinkt sein for eech sound or the lan'gwaij, and reatrikting 
the sein tu the reprezentaishon ov thkt sound. In Semifonetiks 
as far as praktikabel, but les preseisli and lee neetli, efekt the saki 
objekt, (l) bei emploiing regeularli aul the eusfiil oald leterz fa 
wun sound eech (rejekting c, q, and *), but alouing three ov theft 
tu hav to6 pouers eech, redili and definitli asertainabel from thdt 
pozishonz ^az e in me and met, o in no and not, u in tu and Utk)\ 
and (2) bei adopting such ot the oald deigrafs az praktikali M 
ekspres, tu In'glishmen, the soundz ot the neu leterz ot the Fo¬ 
netik Alfabet. Az for the former ekspeedient {the eksepshonal eu 
ot e, o , and «), it iz meerli a konseshon tu avoid popeular prejo 
dis, wheil not sakrifeizing fonetik sertenti, in reiting Xitel winds 
leik me, we, he, she, no, so, lo, tu, intu, or such polisilabelz as /is* 
ater, realeiz, permeait, epitome, koershon, potaito, deuodesimo.t 
bdko ; but in aul theez kaisez it wild be posibel tu kum stnkfM. 
within the joneral roolz bei reiting ee, oa , and ti or oo, for limpel ; 
e, o and a, respektivli. Whether it iz wurjh wheil be’ing so ofen- 
sivli punktilius for the saik ov meer iheoretikal konsistensi in whot i 
iz at test a maikshift sistem, we wil not nou stai tu diskfts, but 
proseed tu konsider the wurking ov the esenshal prinsipelz ot 
B emifonotipi. 

Nateurali, we ferst deel with the simpel youelz a, e, i, o, u, (fcr 
we releev y and w from aul deuti az vouelz,) which wild be ie- 
-naimd at, et, it, ot, ut (« az in put , not az in but), the leter t being 
aded tu fasilitait the uterans ov the stopt soundz. We shiid never 
NAIM u from its sound in but , bekauz that iz an eksepshonal, not 
tu sai perverted, eus ov the leter. But in speling out lesonz, so 
far az ther wild be eni such ^hing rekweird in teeching children 
tu reed Semifonotipi, we wild taik litel wurdz leik at, eg, in, od, 
us, az our baisez, and train the skolar simpli tu prefika or ap6nd 
konsonants, as p-at, b-at, th-at, k-eg, b-eg-z, d-in, w-in-d, n-od, 
P’od-z,f’US, m-us-t ; thus treeting the stopt vouelz and thair im* 
meediaitli fokring konsonants az sin'gel orjhografik seinz. This 
wild graitli fasilitait the task ov lerning tu reed fonetikali, but is 
a plan that kanot be adopted with the prezent speling, bekauz the 
simplest kombinaisbonz ov leterz arenzdtn ekspres vairius soundz, 
az an, m an, w-an-t (=*an and on) ; in, f-in, fin-d (*=m and ein) ; 
on, d-on, s-on (— on and un) ; at, al-p, b-al-d (=»«/ and aul) ; ,or 
f-or-k, p-or-k («=or and oar) ; wheil a graiter obstakel iz found in 
the multiplisiti ov seinz for the saim soundz, az in sad, plaid ; 
fed, head, said; pith, myth, give, sieve; off, cough, want; run, son, 
done, tough ; put, wood, would, ets, Semifonetiks wil hav thees 
advantaijez in komon with peur fonetiks that to6 konjoind sounds 
.JaAanlwaiz be eksprest bei the saim simbolz, and konversli that 



to6 konjoind simbolz wil aulwaiz represent the saira sounds ; so 
that the yoojhf&i lerner wil feind the task ov wurd-bilding, out ov 
the smaulest kompleet voakabelz (leik at, ad, ar, an, eb, eg, el, it, 
ft in, it, od, or, on, up, ut, un, eta.), a simpel, eezi, and interesting 
wun. 

The deigrafs aa, ai, ee, au, oa, oo, wild not be kauld dubel a, 
nd, dubel e, a-u, o-a, and dubel o, az they nou ar in kureut ln 7 - 
flli«h speling, but whd be naimd aa deigraf, ai deigraf, or a a long, 
«long, ets., for distinkshon from the simpel vouelz. Thai wild 
aulwaiz be Considered az fonetikali sin'gel simbolz, being raeerli 
tennd aa, ai, ee, au, oa, oo, in speling wurdz, and distin 7 gwisht 
from the short vouelz bei saiing p-ai-t, pait; f-ee-t, feet; p-au-l, 
paul ; r-oa-6, roab ; p-oo-l, pool ; insted ov p-et, pet i f-it, fit; 
f-ol, pol; r-ub, rub ; p-ul, pul, 

Heer we mai maik the sujestion that whair e and o ar euzd in 
the independent pozishon for ee and oa, thai meit be formali kauld 
breef ee and breef oa, tho in speling thai wild not rekweir tu be 
naimd, az thai wild aulwaiz be red az maiking wun sound with a 
% preevius konsonant, az in me, ne-ofeit, kre-ait, no, po-et, po-tai-to . 
Indeed, the beuti and the grait advantaij in the wurking ov fonet- 
iks iz that children wild no moar rekweir tu painfuli eneumerait 
the leterz ov a wurd and then ges at thair posibel meeningz, but 
wild be redili traind tu reed silabelz at seit and with sertenti. 

The dif}hongz ei, eu, oi, ou, wild not be distin'gwisht bei naim- 
ing thair separait konstiteuent leterz, az e-i (ee ei), e-u (ee eu), 
hut wild be kauld bei the soundz thai represent in wurdz, with 
the apelaishon “ dif;hong ” atkcht whair it woz ;haut nesesari, 
az “ei dif)hong,” ets. 

We hav nou gon far enuf tu point out the kontrast between this 
onhografi and the oald wun in the vouel-notaishon. We heer euz 
feiv vouel-seinz in ait sensez (the ekstra jhree senses be'ing defi- 
nitli markt bei pozishon), siks deigrafs with unvairiing pouerz, and 
foar dif^hongz just az regeularli. If the reeder wil refer tu the 
analisis at paij 8 ov this treetis, in the ferst part, he wil feind 
this tu he the improovment efekted bei fonetik speling. 


Oald or^hografi—28 seinz, with 80 inkonBtant eusez 
Semifonotipi —16 „ „ 19 definit „ 

Fonotipi —16 „ „ 16 invairiabel „ 


tu ekspres 
16 soundz. 


In Semifonotipi we, ov koars, inkleud it az a separait sein, and 
the alouing ov e, o, and u tu stand sumteimz az independent vou¬ 
elz, tu be separait eusez ov thoaz seinz ; and heer we mai ad that 
az a mater ov predilekshon we shiid prefer the analogus eus ov i 
tu the anomalus wun ov e in me, toe, neoloji, realeiz ; but the sub- 
stiteushon wild be so un-In'glish in apeerans that feu reformers 
insist upon it, at leest for the prezent, beseidz that independent 
sinzel e leedz up tu the deigraf ee . We must thairfor be kontent 
with having efekted a moast substanshal and praktikal reform or 
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In'glish Touel-notaishon in Semifonotipi, ■without seeking tuttd 
tu seientifik and analitikal neisetiz, which wild be moar satishkH^ 
tori tu the lemed than eusful tu the grait mas oy the ^eepel 

Heer ar a feu ekzampelz ov the neu speling, ilustraiting 

(1) Distinkshonz maid whair thai ar wonted:— 

0. S. —fat, fatal, father, w&z, w&l, any; pSt, potent, 

N. S .—fat,faital,faather, woz, waul, eni ; pot, poatent, 

O. S.—heat, sweat, great, heart; wood, food, flood, door; WF 

N. 8—heel, met, grait, hart; wtid, food, find, door; B 

O. S.—sour, pour, would, tour, cough, sought, cousin. |fc. 

N. S.— sour, poar, wild, toor, kof, taut, kuzi *, W 8 

(2) Eusles and mischevus distinkshonz abolisht:— 

O. S.—fatal, pail, pay, there, great, vein, prey; E 

N. 8.—faital, pail, pai, thair, grait, vain, prai; 

O. S.—meter, heat, heel, pique, piece, receive, key; 

N. S.—meeter, heet, heel, peek, peet, reteev, kee ; f 

O. S.—potent, road, toe, door, pour, low, beau, sew; If 

N. S.— poatent,road,toa,doar,poar,loa, boa, toa; X 

O. S.—final, try, height, eye, lie, guile, buy. X 

N. S ,—feinal, trei, heit, ei, lei, geil, bet . C 

The improovment efekted hei fonetik speling wil he az maiktil 1 

its wai in the notaishon ov the konsonants az in thkt ov the voudfc I 
The aiteen konsonants p, b, t, d, k, g,j, f, v, t % z, m, n, l, r, w, jr, I 
and h wil be restrikted eech tu its prezent normal and moast fiie- ] 
kwent eus, and thai wil never be seilent. Thai wil be asisted M I 
the oald deigrafs ch, th, sh , and vg tu ekspres the soundz which I 
theez regeularli hav at prezent in chin, the, then , and ting. Tb» 
sharp or bre^h pouer ov th in thin, faith, orthography, wil 1* 
marked 11 ^h ;** zh wil be introdeust for the flat sound koresponding 
tu sh— that iz, s in azure or / in vision. Theez deigrafs wil hi 
treeted az sin'gel leterz, and he naimd leik thair reprezentativz is 
the Fonetik Alfabet, chai, i?h, the, ish, zhe, ing, in the vast major- 
iti ov kaisez when thai reali reprezent sin'gel soundz; but when 
thair constituent parts ekspres to6 soundz, and ar thairfor separai- 
ted bei an interpoazd dot or aksent, az in neifhUd , mis'hap , hm'* 
grateulait, an'ger, eech siinpel karakter wil hair its separait naim. 

It wil be notist that we diskard c, q, and x , az be’ing boajh 
toatali seupGifluus and often mischevus, and we doo the sain 
with aul deigrafs or eusez ov deigrafs not absoleutli rekweird tu 
ekspres soundz ov the lan'gwaij for which ther ar not sin'gel kar- 
akterz. Our aim iz, in short, wheil selekting our bilding mateerial* 


from the kurent orjhografi, tu konstrukt a skeem ov fonetik speling 
with oald leterz which shal striktli korespond with whot shiid bt 
the ultimait eideal ov aul reformers—peur Fonotipi. 
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BUM OBJEKSHONZ ANTISIPAITED 

oars, we shal not bay gon bo far without vairiua obiekaboni 
% in diferetit feeders* meinds. Much fault kanot be found 
ir regeulareising the eus ov the short youels, eksept as ta 
»el deuti given tu u eeven when not diatin'gwiaht bei the 
x ). In replei, we uri the nesesiti ov the kais, and auleo 
ampel or the Duch rerormd orfeografi, in which a preaeisH 
is eus ov u t for u (French m) in oapen silabelz, and for » (u 
in kloas wuns, is found tu work satisfaktorili; and we mai 
refer tu a similar ekspeedient in the moar fonetik Welsh 
, in which the oanli anomaH is that y is sounded as eur ar 
. in feinal tilabelx (inkleuding moaat monos ilabelz), and 
n but in uther ailabeis (inkleuding a feu Ktel aubordinait 
abels). But in regard tu the vouel-notaisbon we ekspekt 
ingest objekshon* wil be tu our eus ov deigrafs or dif)hongs 
pel karakters in long akaeirted ailabeis. Thees dubel sim- 
not eniwhair unueseearili obtrooded, and thai wild not be 
if we meetli rekweird tu emploi them in qpeling winds 
n, feel, fraud, roam, poof, ex, feu, either, feud, neerli or 
is thai ar speld nou. Perhaps we sbal be forgiven eeven 
odeosing thees kombinaisbonz intn naitiv Sakaon roots lelk 
tech, tauk, stoar, loot; but tu pfct them in plais ov sin'get 
wpeshali in Klasik roots, wil be denotmst as vandalism, 
abolish our oald a, e, i, o, u, for ai, ee, ei, oa, eu, in the 
pen silabcfts ? ** Just befeauz ov the kapital defekt noatist 
his treetia, that yen diStinkt sounds ar thns konfeusd, in 
ns whair ther is no meens or dktin'gwishing them, as in 
national (naishon, nashonal), medial, medal (meedial, medal), 
liah (feinal, finish), solar, solid (scalar, solid), puny, punish 
punish), and that az a distinkshon must be maid in esi 
at fonetik reform, we prefer the neet and koayeenient aid 
rmfstu the aukward and nnseitli ekspeedienta ov dubeld 
nits (which kanot be euxd in the kais ov the konaonantal 
i), deiakritikal marks, or heifens. We wil, houever, sai a 
rdz upon the deigrafs that whd apeahali afekt Latin roots, 
loo not blink the fakt that we prqpop regeularli tu ekqprea 
in a, i, a, b, u bei ui, ee, ei, oa, eu in In'gliah derivaUvz. 
ei doo we adopt theez deigrafs P Tu eksprea Latin sounds? 
t tu ekapras peurH In'gliah sounds, which ar so far remoovd 
• Latin that everi reit-feeling Klaaikal skolar aut to rejois 
iropoazal ov such distinkshonz, which wil in the feuteur 
In'gliah men from impoarting thair oan pekeuliar pronun- 
i intu the Klaaik tungz; wheil the patriotik Briton flhh& 
t himself that fee idiosinkrasiz ov hiz naitiv lan'gwajjj ar 
;u reseev den rekognishon. For ourselvz, we ar perfektH 
tu aksept the pronunsiaishon ov Klasik derivativz az nou 
establiaht in lufgliah, beleeviug that, on the koal, wurils 
3 
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hav been renderd moor akseptabel tn our ineeular mo 
eerz bei the chainiez that hay been maid in sound; but i 
on the wun band, az fermli tu the reprezentaiahon • 
In'glish soundz bei inkon'gruus Latin simbolizaiahon, ai 
on the uther, tu the introdukshon ov pekeuliarli In'glis 
intu Latin and Greek. In boath ov theez direkshonz, i 
not the short vouelz tu lhk after at aul, ther wild be grc 
veeniens in stil kontineuing tu euz a, e, t, o, u with the 
thair oald alfabetik naimz. But we hav the short you 
tu konsider, and az thai okur foar or feiv teimz az oftt 
konvenshonal long soundz, whot kan we reezonabli doo 1 
the simpel vouel-seinz for the former, and emploi the no 
veenient and efektiy In^lish deigrafa for the later P 
But the opozishon evrnst tu deigrafs insted ov simp 
•teinz in Latin derivativz wild infer that we ar propoaz 
an inovaishon in speling. Let us see whether this iz the 
maiking a feu seitaiahonz from kurent orjhografi:— 


**<£*•• MfM DM ... 

ezdamo exclaim, exclamation 
reparo repair, reparation 

prssvaleo prevail, prevalence 
decado decay, decadence 

complango complain 
despero despair, desperate 
restringo restrain, restriction 
maintenir maintain, maintenance 
contineo contain, continent 
appareo appear, apparent 

repeto repeat, repetition 

revelo reveal, revelation 

appello appeal, appellant 


Zat. or Fir. 
Radikal . 


Jn’gli$h Ik 


procedo proceed, proc 

discretus discreet, disc 

redimo redeem, rede 

estimo esteem, estin 

inveho inveigh, inve 
digno deign, dignif 
approcher approach, a) 
reprocher reproach, re 
devoro devour, vor 
pronuntio pronounce, 
tion 

confundo confound, 
abuudo abound, al 


*Wel, we oanli want tu doo regeularli and sistem 
haz heer and in meni uther instansez been dun in a fc 
haphazard wai—tu ekspres bei apropriait In'glish dei 
liarli In'glish soundz which hav been substiteuted for 
speling kompair and prepair in analoji with repair 
proseed, kompeet and repeet for compete and repeat , etc 
not our lan'gwaij be permited tu mark theez chain 
soundz, az the dauter tungz ov the Latin doo P Tb 
for instans, mourtr (to dei), je meurs (ei dei), mo 
(sain), saniti (saniti), faveur (faivor), favorable ; v 
Bomanik lan'gwaijez ofer freekwent instansez ov si 
the vouel-notaishon ov Latin roots. But the Hod 
reed us lesonz on tne nesesiti ov thus vairiing 
QOund, az when thai roat nomen , nominis; robur , 
”*>; teneo, contineo ; cado, incido ; claudo, i 



Bl perfect**, etc.; wheil the Greeks had a moar elaborait sistem ov 
M vonel-meutaishon, veri similar tu whot we hav in sound, and shal 
S aaik apairent tu the ei in fonetik speling. Thus, in diferent 
W finu ot the saim roots a wo z interchainjabel with c u, rj, and cx; 
ip c with 9 and cx; x with cx; o with m and ov, and v with cu. Wil 

f the Klasikal skolar, hoo haz studid the naiteur ov theez rneutai- 
.* shonz, objekt tu the ekspreshon ov the saim sort ov )hing aulredi 
ekzisting in In'glish P 

-f But we mai be toald that our deigrafs ar unseientifik, and doo 
not korektli ekspres the soundz for which thai ar euzd. Wei, we 
k&d deveiz, and hav deveizd, a moar analitikali ekzakt ekspreshon 
or In'glish soundz, but konsiderabel ekspeeriens and redekshon 
hav konvinst us that fonetik speling with oald leterz must be 
hsist upon In'glish analojiz, and that in remodeling our orjhograd 
we shhd keep whotever ov the oald sistem we kan that iz not in 
pairing opozishon tu peur fonetiks. In the vouel-deigrafs we 
hav rejekted feinal y and to, after mateur redekshon, in faivor ov 
the 44 wun-sein wun-sound ” prinsipel ov the Fonetik Alfabet, and 
we hav nou left ten deigrafs that ar In'glish, praktikali wurkabel, 
and kompairabel for fonetik ekspreshon tu thoaz ov eni lun'gwaij 
emploiing such seinz. The meer In'glishman mai obj6kt to ei and 
tu az we emploi them, but thai wil be aksepted bei the skolar and 
the lin'gwist az the best praktikabel simbolz for the to6 difjhongz. 
On the uther hand, wheil the ordinari In'glish reeder wil apree- 
ihiait the retenshon ov ee and oo, az wel az ov oa, the dlolojist mai 
* komplain that ther iz heer no pret6ns tu fonetik presizhon. But 
aul theez deigrafs must be treeted az singel simbolz, az ie, ij, and 
Sf.( H our ee, ei, and oo) ar in Duch; as at, ait, oi, and ou (aour 
ei, oa, tea, and 00) ar in French, or az ax, cx, aw, eu, and ow (aour 
ei, ee, av, ev and 00J ar in Modem Greek. It duz not mater at 
aul tu a Duch man tnat 0 + e, tu a Frenchman that 0 + u ( = w), or 
tu a Greek that o + v (ay), kanot posibli konstitcut a fonetik eks¬ 
preshon ov the sound which we, with les irregeulariti, simboleiz 
oei 00 (Fonetik is, jeneral European d). He haz the simbol with 
a definit meening at&cht tu it, and feindz no diHkulti in wurking 
it; and if we kan maik our lan'gwaij az praktikali fonetik az the 
Duch hav maid thairz, we need not feer the perpeteuaishon ov a 
feu deigrafs not perfektli analitikal in thair konstrukshon. 

But we must pas on tu konsider a feu objekshonz that mai be 
uijd agenst our konsonant skeem. The moast obvius eisoar tu 
meni wil be the jeneral eus ov k in plais ov hard 0, ch , and q. 
Wel, we hav konsiderd this mater in aulmoast everi posibel leit, 
and until laitli wer in faivor ov retaining hard 0 az a ko-ordinait 
aein with k. But meni reezonz hav indeust us tu giv up the dubel 
simbollzaishon K iz the moar eusfhl and unambigeuus leter, 
and haz been definitivli adopted in the Fonetik Alfabet, after much 
eksperimenting and diskushon. If we trei the konkurent eus ov 
boath leterz, we ar kontineuali geling intu such inkonsistensiz az 



fidk, fitical; phmah, prbvocaishon ; embark, embareaishi 
tailing a retrogxaid tabotinent in the last kata); and we j 
ire ar talking pains ttl m^ik dtatinkshonfe tnat hav no 
Vkleti or objekt. We thaitfor tpel Our Angio-Bakaon de! 
With k, as the haitti roots ar Speld ih Jeroah, Duch, Si 
Dainish, Norwegian, Eislandik, Frisian, ets. We noa t 
OAsestors hapend tn euz e, and not i; but so toeni ov the 
thai impoasd on e hay been aulredi shifted tn k (as in kt 
tiny, tone, kitten, ankle, twinkle, bake, weak, talk, soak , lot 
*> madekwait has e bekum, throo the Norman introdukaho 

soft ” pouefr (or raather weeknes ). tn a resumshon ov j 
Work, that in taaiking the elekshon between them we had i 
but tn adopt the independent and servisabel simbol. Bei 1 
Oral etts Ov k we shal at leest maik evident etimolojikal rel 
that ar non obskeurd in such wurds as kou, kein ; kat, kiten 
kbmel; kan, ken, kuning; HI, kwel; kuk, kichen ; kwak, 
Hrfeu , kef chef; skim, skum ; skeuer, sekeur . In Greek der 
bei easing It for hard rwe ineerli restoar theoriiinal naitiv 
and We shod think everi skolar wOd be glad tu substite 
tile soft e aulso, in such words as cynic, scene, scepter , i; 
Stil praktik&bel tu doo so. * But whol kan be sed in eksl 
Ihtirodenting k intu Latin derivativs P ” We anser this k 
bOi asking anuther. Is it so intolerabel tu bay k in convo, 
foie, ets., that we must seuperseed it at the fterst oportei 
tbHtooektion, ets., and yet we kan bait it in embarkation 
markable as wel as in embark and remark T Meni Latin 1 
atdredi tpeld with a k in In'gltah, and we ar no moar tu b 
barb'airianz for jenerali substiteuting k for c hard than the 
Germans at for reitiAg IfritiscksA&grammatik in Ro&man ka) 
at the Oald Greeks wef for transkreibing Castor and Ci 
tkuadp and fofcepte. 

Gy hours, it wil be alejd igenst us that we korupt Greek n 
rritieg/, k, and r for ph, ch, and rh ; bat we replei that we 
lndspht wan In'ghsh fora singe) Greek feter (<p, x, p), reiting 1 
that ekspresez the sound we mnst euz in In'gltah; sad, non 
Jtyk oy it, it mai be az wel tu fetrodens beer Fonetik 6 and * 
and ng (or * 0 . tn kofttfpleet the traeekripshon or Greek, konso 
ken Sonant (A sept in the kata ov thoas that ar not proaoUnst s 
Igjglfch, Which ar omited, az in salm, aeuntOtikS). Non, we j 
the akolaT, whether, letefr tor lefcer, komik, fink, midolqji , 
eufbni, nthkikal, fondgrtfi, and Omidoriykos Or not moai 
tifenakrfpshOnfe ov Greek than the korefct I$gKsh spelipfc. ^ 
regret the okoizhonal senpemeshon ov Wmi feter bei anuther, i 
(gfityk, &rs beifc, brciy Bofteandpbeisatidy; bnt our plain 
tn fen the kouiidk Of Our Oan la^gWaij, and not to teit its hii 
oftr dWogtafl. It ta Ot fhrmoar important ta the skoolboi tu 
prouutisiatahOh Ov afkitekt konvaid ta him bei tbi 
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m tw. M mm gltaeni eide* that ths ward i« qt Qwk qr sum 
«tt*f*dUh *n 4 eniwm* ta be mispronoBasty it archtfftt (with 
i ax in arch). 

Qat thpAZ that jneit agreq with us so far, and hpo melt uter ps,pli 
ebel proa tests at si oil, seen, asid (for civil, scene > qcid), or jentel, 
jjent % Jeolqjji (for gentle, agent, geology), wil perhaps td as point- 
riank that oar feinal s for ce, ana oar termiaaishooz shat, than, shi¬ 
ft, shorn, than, zhnr, ets., ar intolerabel korupphonz or the Latin. 
B this we anser that s or at iz at leest az gild a reprezentativ az ce or 
f for Latin list or Hum in nets, spots , grass , seen*, provident , kurensi, 
reedensi, and raeni other words (Latin vitium, spatium, gratia, es- 
ntia^mvidentiq, mrrenlia, predsntia ); for the wurdz ha? beea so 
oapleui korupted, or ault?rd, in sound az wel a* in the kurent spelig, 
i*t we kaqot konaeer bou a Klosikal skolar can m^ik eni plee for them 
t thai stand* This stikli^ for the prezervaishon pr terminaishonal 
labels in Latin derivativz most be ameuzig ta the steudent or the 
lodem Romanik laggwaijez, boo feindz the Latin nalio, nationalss 
tetamorfoazd tu nazione, nazionale in Italian, ta naeion, nacional 
i Spanish, and ta nagad, nagonal in Forteugeez. If theez peepelz 
• ilond to akomodait tfaiair orfografi tu thair pronaasiaishoa, whei 
ai we not doo so, and reit naishon , nashonal ? Az for ftigkip that 
li nettop visions we represent the Latin nitiog-us moar korektli th&n 
a spetig the ward in Semifonotipi vishus , or in pear Fonotipi vifis, 
e komidar that tn be an evident falasi. We oanli sukseed in kre- 
an orfografikal wonmli, which mailw par lapgw&ij unneseswrili 
fikolt tn oar oan yool and tn forenerz. Sh iz a Juroli Jgglish and 
ishent deigraf, and zh forraz a kpnveenient kompanion tn it. Kqn- 
mtip Qurselvz for the moament with introdeusig tpo or the “ fifteen 
ni Jeters/* we wil heer apend a taibel which mai be interestig in this 
mekshon. 

The Leter H az a toeigraf-former. 

Ers ekapnses a roentaishon or b ta the sound or v (in Welsh 
represented bei/, aulso ==o). 

CH—in Kalian represents c hard befoar e and i, az chi, she (—it, 
ie) ; in Spanish is ekwiralent tn Igglish eh (in church) ; in 
Porteugeez and French soundz leik oar sh, eksept ia Greek wurdz 
(whah* it is eekwal to i ); ia Jerman, Dock, Loalaad Skotish e 
Welsh, and Ers ekspresez the sharp gutoral kontineuant (Foaetik 
r, Greek x) > in Igglish represents the Iree soundz in church, 
chaise, and chorus . 

DH—in JJrs doutles sounded fprraerli az th (in this) f bpt it pop 
partaiks moar pv the naiteur or y. 
tu •Ha Ers ip s nmntaishoQ ov/ tu the sound or s strog A. (See 
m similar ehftiqj ip Spanish SierrQ, huger for Latin ferrqm,fa- 
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6H—in Era represents the flat gutnral kontineuantkorespondq) t* 
eh (Jerman g in tag) ; in Igglish it ii meat, or irregeularh t> x : 
prezents rairins sounds. ’* 

KH—in Igglish iz often enzd for the sharp gut oral fcontinenaot ii, „ 
Oariental wurdz (German eh). 

LH—in Porteugeez iz ekwivalent tn Spanish U, Italian gh sod ^ 
French ll in fille ; in Welsh it haz sumteimz been enzd for a n 
strogli aspiraited l, komonli riten ll. 

MH—denoats an aspiraited rn in Welsh, and a meutaiahon or u> a 
tu v in Era (i m tn f~*v in Welsh). ^ 

NH—in Portengeez ekspresez the Spanish H, Italian gn, French gn 1 ‘ 
in eigne ; in Welsh it iz an aspiraited n. 

PH—in moast European laggwaijez replaisez Greek g>, with tin 
poner or f (the Italians and Spaniards reitig/J; bat in Era sad 
Welsh it denoats a naitir meutaiahon or p, aulso with the poner 
ovf. 

QUH—woz formerli enzd in Loaland Skotish for a stronger aspirai¬ 
ted w than oar * oh, az quha, quhan (who, when), and stil surreivv 
tho meutli, in proper naimz. 

RH—;iu moast European laggwaijez represents p in Greek derir- 
ativz, with simpli the sound or r (for which the Italians and 
Spaniardz reit r oauli); in Welsh it iz a strogli-aspiraited r. ' 

SH—in Era denoats amentaishon or t tn a strog h; its oanliother 
eus iz in Igglish, az in shed. 

SCH—in Italian represents eh {ch**k) ; in Jerman it iz the ekwira- 
lent or onr eh. 

TH—jenerali ekspresez 0 in Greek deriratirz, tho on the Kontinent. 
it haz oanli the poner ov t (which the Ttalianz and Spaniards 
reit); in Jerman it iz a naitir simbol, with the pouer or simpel 
t; in Welsh and Era it ekspresez a meutaiahon or t eekwal ta 
th in thin ; in Igglish it haz the wcl-noan pouerz in thin, and 
then. \ 

WH—iz a pekeuliarli Igglish sein for aspiraited w. 

This taibel iz or sum interest az shoa'ig the rairius eusez tn which 
h haz been put in formig deigrafs, and the ekzampelz from snm or 
the moast fonetik laggwaijez in Euroap wil justifei the Semifonotipik 
ekspecdients. 

But ther ar sum materz adrertcd tu in the taibel which mai wel 
be treeted or in a separait paragraf. For instans, the Italians and 
Spaniardz reit simpel/, t, and c , for the Greek <p, 6, and x, az filoeofo, 
Jieico , teatro , teologia , coro, cronico, for the Latin philosopkue, 
physicus , theatrum , theologia , chorus, chronicus,— spelig, in fakt, 
just az thai pronouns, and wild pronouns, houerer thai ape Id.' So 



torieo for rketorieus , or analitico for analyticvs. And hcer we 
int ta similar fonetik chainjei or orlografi which the Italians 
aniards often maik in Latin roots or thair laggwaijez—thns 
gnor % figlia, giudkare in Italian (for Latin qui, senior , JUia, 
rejy or euatro , ejercito , monarquia in Spanish (for Latin quat- 
exercitvc , monarchic)— the simpel objekt be'ig tn ekspres 
moar sertenli than bei former simbolizaishon. We kanot, in 
n and Spanish, paralel the Fonetik chainj or soft c to s, bekans 
f iz not pronounst as s in thoaz laggwaijez; but we kiid instans 
gua orlografik inovaishonz, wheil Fonetik j for soft g iz kon- 
i no moar objekshonabel than the Italian jeneral substiteushon 
>ft g for j, tu avoid tod ko-ordinait simbolz for won sound. Yet 
s pee pels, wheil proveidig eVeri fasiliti tu enaibel thair oan yooJ 
orenerz tu lern thair laggwaijez, hav no difikulti in the etimoloji- 
traisig or thair wurdz, no moar than the French hav Jroo spelig 
tarque, comique, eta. 

Fho raizig no obstakel in the wai ov thair oan filolojists, tn foren 
nz thai ofer welknm asistans bei spelig just az thai pronouns, 
sumwhot ekstensiv studi ov laggwaij has konvinst us that fonetik 
lografi iz a grait boon tu a filolojist, hoo wonts tu non az redili as 
mibel whot iz the real and present speech ov a peepel. If he kairr 
i trail its development from an ainshent soars, he kan doo so throo 
aid bhks ; but in the bilks ov the dai he wishes tu feind the laggwaij 
iv the dai, not abortiv atempts tu giv the histori ov wurdz. The 
ikolaili and etimolojikal objekshonz tu fonetik spelig ar, io fakt, nou 
idewst oanli bei indiferent skolarz and smatererz in etimoloji. Aul 
the prinsipal livig filolojists, leik Profesorz Maks Meuler and Sais 
(Sayee) and Dr Moris in Iggland, or Profesorz Whitni (Whitney), 
March, and Haldeman, in Amerika, ar strogli in faivor ov fonetik* 
spelig. Etimolojikal and historikal argeuments agenst fonetik spelig 
bar, indeed, been so often and so luroli eksploaded that it iz not 
ward wheil tu deel with them heer at legt. The moast solid objek- 
ahoa hithertu has been the praktikol wun agenst the konsiderabel 
number ov neu teips rekweird in fonotipi; and if we hav shoan the 
praktikabiliti ov tolerabel fonetik spelig without eni neu karakterz, 
and ov remooving meinor blemishes simpli bei the adishon ov ar, 6 , 
and y tn the alfabet, we shai hav dun much toardz advansig the re¬ 
form. The need ov reform woz abundantli shoan in the ferst 
part ov this Xitel treetis, and its praktikabiliti has non been demon- 
straited. It oanli remainz, thairfor, for thoaz hoo ar adheerents ov the 
kauz tn agree upon such a komou skeem ov spelig az iz heer laid 
down (which iz no person’s pekeuliar hobi or properti), and tu doo 
thair otmoaat tu multiplei proseleits, ferst ten, and then a hundred-* 
-foald, in order tn maik the Spelig Reform an akompliaht fakt. 
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A GLANS AT RTHfB FROPOASD 8KBM1 


Yolraiari and aeir.impoazd atour tank mai apc et , wte doom* vn^ 
in this muter ov spelig reform without a am o? reapnanibilitL 
Cael, that, i t oar Uibor is tu hair eni froot at aul, it wfl be not ftft 
the poaig moamaut oanli, bwt for jeneraiahons yat to ton, Mi Bah 
Pitman and asm ov the mm aapgwin ov hia to‘a4jaton and dim 
pels mai and doo luk Tpon eni skaem ov fouetik spalp abort ov pm* 
Venotipi as a mecrli temporari ekapaedient fur «kaibtti% aprokaiimft 
the prio8ipehi ov Fonotipa in the ueuzpaiperx ov the dai, fermli m 
me beleer in the aeuperior vevteaz ov the Foaetik AUhknt., aw kmt 
that oui eiz tu the aerten proapekt, that, if that aifabet aw* at wot 1 
tn reaeev kolateral eatabliahmeat and eudonmeot from the CruiSi ] 
aunt u an ekapediahsa and efektiv enpn for teecbijp ehildrm to | 
preimari skoals tn proaouna and intetyeotli read thair naitiv kpgwq^ 
it wud atil be meni jeers befoar Fonotipi bekaim jenaoel to m 
Briten and her kolouis, as vel as in Acaerika; wheil ther in not monk 
prohabiliti ov our fonoteipa ever be*in kept in ordinari Kout inmill 
printig-ofiaes, eui moar than the Greek or the Bushian teipn non «r. 
Ther must t hair for be, not oanli a temporari, bst a permanent stan¬ 
dard ov raformd apelig in Roaman karakters, and we doo net tto it 
a imaul mater whether that aha) be a wel-konsiderd wrrkabel ontp 
rafi or not. The plan ov our propoasd skeem has non keen 1rid 
befoar the reeder, boa$ ov reitig soalli with oald karakters and or 


introdeuaig a fen ov the moaat aeaesari fonoteipa when tkni an pm 
keurabel; and we nou konfidentli put the kweation tn the 
the ordinari lggliab akolar, or the printer, whether we h&v kept to 
ven the konaideraiahons which, it aeems tn ti ant tu he obaenrd to 


re-modelig the ortagrafi ov & laggwaij which non has a far gjrajfar 
krrensi than eni Tiber, and whioh, tu an) apeerans, PTttto bst iftt 
anomalsa ortografi kan prevent from obtaini^ a vrarW-weiu aerkce* 
laiahon. Thces konaideraiahons. ar • 


1. Konsiatenai in the eus ov the Roaman karakters,not oanH within 
the Igglish laggwaij itself, bst, as for as praktikabe), between 
that and the sther moar kurort taggwaijes ov the vrurid; 

2. Redi interchainjabiliti, aein for srin«with Fonotipi; 

2. Eekwrii redi kteakjihditi between the arid and the new spriip 

4. The praktikal konveeniena or printers with respekt tn the pre¬ 
sent reaoaraes ov thair efises. 


Thikip thees kenriiahona as oos gtid, we wit venteur to point ml 
who! we konaider objekahonabel fcsteur* in asm other proponed ot- 
fografik akeenufc • 

Mr Woshigton Moon has publiaht a ao-kauld** improovd aifabet,** 
mmdeoat prinsipali bei emploiig seven deiakntikal marks tu maik frit 
^^“-■eins intu twelv, and wsn moar tu dktiggwish the deigxaf ea 
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lort and tog, and be talks for Ida geidig prioaipel (!) tk&ft winch 
ler advekaite or reform praktikal i moar or lea reprobait, the 
raaisben and jeoera) eksteaahon er the komekshon between the 
kftbonal short and log soanda or the vousl-aein*. in the ken* 
s he perrersK puts a grair absent tu distiggwiah the akeat 
he grair sound or tk % and euzez ng aulwaiz for p befoar g (an in 
r, hngger}, tho he das not ligk it wart wheil ta reit the dev. 
natogasH befoar # Bat ther is no need ta go into the 

or the skeera, when for the praklikal purposes or printig we 
i wel bar new karakters at want an neumeraa and konataatiU 
g senperimpoasd seinz absoleutli neaesari for the infcelijibikti or 
ografl, whwk seinz wad not be found on meni keiadn or trip, 
id thai be apiikabel even oa ordinari Roaman kapitala in the 
>rint or neuzpaiperi er popeular warka. Nai, if we ar tu seek 
pfounder’z aid, let it be to tarnish as with Mr Pitman’s kon« 
and deflnit seinz, far moar rediii riten and red than theaa in 
xra's akeem, which pozeses the wan praktikal diaadvantaij or 
pi in an intensifeid degree, with disadvantaijea pekeuliar ta it- 
When French reiters komonli treat the fea deiakrilikal marks 
r laggwaij az tigz oanli dezervig the kensideraishon or printan 
solboiz, fanai hon preposters* it wud be tu depend apon a fine- 
Briton, hoe disdains the stairish dotig or s'z er krosig ov 
in hiz koreapondens a notaiskon leik that or Greek with ak* 
>r Arabik with points, and thaatn tel yo# whether he ia rescind 
fat or tu hiz fSU (ftut); 'whether he fata (foils) or fdla (fault) 
k with seat; whether he wishes yoo tu til (seel) yoor erf# 
or er/yoor nets moar ksirftdi; whether he wonts slope (sloape) 
»ld) into a Pub (tenb), or slept JUd intp a tub I After tbiaek* 
Ikaiahon, we mai refer with kontidens heerafter ta the praktikal 
rij or deimfr as kempaird witk deiakritikal marks. 

Bui (Ball) has propoasd an ordografik akeem or which wo 
peek witk reapekt as erinaig in meni partikeolars seieokiflk 
laiahon or fonetik prinaipelz; bat his Italiaa-leik spelig ov uol % 
>r aul t bant, his Wehb-lukirj forms or mod, endiwr, for mud, 

, and hit enftig-bat-Igglish or ekaaktli fonetik simbolizaiakoa 
faint for oultetnz, and 3 ther pekaoliaritiz in the rooei-notak 
not tu menshon hta injeenias bat eksentrik apiikaishoa ov or 
o, and f for *A, xh t 4, M, t, and p, mast put him kweit oat 
feeld er praktikal reform. Konaistenai or a serten keind then 
edli is in Mr Bui's ortografi, hat it aterli fails tu fulfil this 
tons or kensistenai with the jeneral Kontincntal aplikaiahon o m 
a ktera, or interohainjabiliti with Foaotipi, ov intarkjihiUli 
• oald spelig, or or praktikal konveeniena tu printers. Our 
era or spelig, larjli empkud, wud rekweir ekstra sapless ov 
a*a in Iggtish printig-o&ses, tho not in sam Kontinental want j 
whair ther mast anlso he ndiahonal a*s, p's, and g*s, for aetig 
in Mr Bui's orJqgrafi. 



Id this konekshon we mai wel devoat a fen wards tn a skeem 
posed bei Mr Fipson (Phipson), an Ameriksn, in a leter to 
Meuler, pablisht in the Fonetik Jemal for 1 W August last. Ther is 
asamshon or seientifik senpeerioriti about the reiter which is 
boarn oat bei his praktikal propoazalz. He apeerz tn adopt oanli 
nen vouel-seinz, 9 and o, and tn enx a, e, t, 0, u not oanli for 
sounds tbai represent in Fonotipi, bat aulso for thoax or «, e, t, o, 
(aa, at, te, 9 a, 00), samteimz markig the seins (d, e, ets.) for the ‘ 
sounds, bat often omitig tu doo so, apon no apairent prinsipeL E 
we har tu depend apon deiakritikal marks, as in Mr Moon's odogmll 
tu distipgwish wards 0r veri diferent meenig, and wan meit sapML 
that a korespondent oferd as an ekskens for hiz kakografi a bad pm j 
in hiz hand, when he reali intended tn reitpd* (pain ), or that hs si* 
reizes yoo tu liv laijli apon korn mHz, which bei an oaverseit 
riten for mHz (meelt). Ther iz neerli az mach praktikal objekstaa 
tu each notaishon as tn Mr Moon’z, tho in this kaisthe short andtbi 
log vouels ar arainjd in fonetik pairs. The representaishon or ei uk 
ou bei at and au iz as mach tn be reprobaited heer os in Mr Baft 
skeem, sins, without obtainig the fonetik akeorasi which meit bar ben 
found in at and 9 u t tod veri eusful and warkabel Iggliah deigrsfctf 
apropriaited in laroli an-Igglish senses. The anakountabel ngekabot 
ov y and w az semi-vouelz and the apropriaishon ov c, j, tc, dj far 
oar/A, zh, ch,j renders Mr Fipson’z skeem praktikali aulmoast m 
objekshonabel as Mr Bui’s. Aul together, without areirig at enUiQ 
leak the seientifikali fonetik presizhon or Mr Pitman'z Bistem, this 
proposed odografi wud rekweir anlmoast az meni nen leterz az Fonotift 
itself, for a, e, t, 0, it, wad be az mach neu leterz az ar the fonoteipi 
a, e,i, v, tu in moast printig-ofisez or keindz or teip, and the t«p* 
•founder’s aid wud hav jenerali tu be saut for them. For aul praktikd 
parposez neu leterz wud be preferabel tu deiakritikal marks or diakardsi 
oald leterz re-introdeust with novel pouerz. Az reivalz tu the Fonetik 
Alfabet, sach skeemz az thoaz ov Mr Fipson and Mr Bui har no chans 
or akseptans, or reit tu it; wheil thai doo not fulfil eni or the kou- 
dishonz nesesari in a kolateral sabsidiari odografi. 

The sistem or spelig which we ar nou ekzemplifeiig has too meal 
feetenrz in koinon with Mr Elis’ez “ Glosik” for as tu depreeshiait 
the later; bat in the rouel-notaishon adopted bei this eminent fone- 
tishan the oanli orijinnl sein, uo for u in put, iz an eksentrik deigraf 
that haz been reseevd, eeven at the rekomendaishon ov a grait leader 
in the spelig reform moovment, with sach jcneral disfaivor az tn shoe 
the feutiliti ov propoazig sach nen-faggeld forms. With Mr Elis, we 
shad Jeoretikali prefer dh for th in then, and the emploiment or th 
for d, if this neu deigraf had proovd moar akseptabel than uo ; hat, 
rekogneizig the foars ov the legik ov fakts, we ar kontent, when ws 
har not Fonotipik 6 at hand, tu distiggwish the simbol in thin this 
Ohm), or eereu tu leev thedistigkshon numarkt (az we roeit leer that 
is and ti) without feer or praktikal konfeuzhon. We har log 



•gneizd the undouted fonetik fakt or the freekwent dubel sound 
ween too ronelz (as the Greek ft), but we hardli ligk the dis- 
, is wurt markig, as Mr lSlis due. But onr grait diferens 
3 Fonetik veteran » on tod points—(1) his eksesir ens or the 
igrafe in unaksented silabelz, or in aksented silabels whair the 
ion or a vooel-aound iz dependent on sukseedig konsonanta; 
in the kontrari tendensi or minsig serten koraon unaksented 
The folo'ig speligz wil ilustrait onr meenig : —proavinshel, 
fc, proanunsiaishen, proaveid, paart, faurm, rifaurm , wizdem, 
regvuler, (kom-pair proving, provokaishoit, provident, re- 
hort, feinaliii, regeulariti ); for such speligz ar kontrari to 
konsider the sound prinsipelz laid doun in the roolz or onr 
ik akeem. 

lanz (Jones) has no dout much tn sai for hiz retenshon or # 
s ko-ordinait seine, and or y and w in the feinal forms or dif- 
l deigrafs. He duz therbei preserr moar or the meer form 
aid speiig. But this jentelman, if we mistaik not, aronz his 
il preferena for the peur Fonetik Alfabet. Yet in the points 
menshood, az wel az in hiz eus or m (for d), he sakrifeizes 
idens with Fonotipi, which tu onr meind iz or moar importans 
>rd with the oald sistem. Mr Joanz haz diskreetli diskarded. 
aktikabel deigrafs ie and oe, or we shud har tn print heer much 
hav riten about them; but hiz prezent eus or i, 6, 4 for ei, 
,9, f), aulthoit duz not konflikt with Fonotipi, is oapen tu aul 
kshouz we hav mjd agenst deiakritikal marks in treetig or 
n’z orfografi and Mr Fipson’z. Verteuali, the karakterz, ta, i , 

1 d ar feir nenleterz, without reprezentativz amug thekapitalz 
d ” founts or teip, and thair adopter dependz on kazeual marks, 
lai eezili be omited, tu tel whether a man deid in a// or a fit 
whether the oald rod or rdd (road) iz the best help tu leruig. 
luterftl haz tod formz for anl hiz ronel-deigrafs and diftogz, 
op tig the dubel simbolizaishon c aud k, eeren konseeds tn 
s bei retainig q az a Jerd ko-ordinait sein. In aul theez 
e braiks awai from Fonotipi, and, in hiz ronel-notaishon, from 
[ freekwentli from the oald speiig. Whot he sau in the sliperi 
a (heat, sweat, great, heart, real, create), tu gir it preferens 
1 for inishal and meedial eus, we kanot konseev ; nor can we • 
rhei te wnd not doo for a feinal az wel az ee and oe, without 
sig the preposterus and unfonetik iy. But a moar unhapi dei- 
n ie kud not har been selekted tu ekspres the sound ov onr ei. 
•aid speiig it iz never thus found in the bodi or a wurd, eksept 
monosilabelz leik die, lie, and tie, in which t + e iz verteuali 
luishali we never meet ie in that ortografi; and when it 
: a meedial sein, it haz moast often the pouer in lief, tin', ets. 
•eekwentli aulso reprezents the sound or tod rouelz, az in sa» 
olier, or quiet, diet ; so that when we kuro tu spel with this- 



A meeshond protest, and too mdodi o w dirishon «r 
9i~*n$ and di'wt ; the siygel • ia the later fceia beip bfll ta den 
a diftog. It fain no hater with if, in which the frinal" 
rded on apendig an afiks, to that we bar for the oald hifk, 
fkui the forma hip, hi'er, hi ti L Bat the kapital defakt or 
igrafs ia that thai ar yafonetikal, and doo not ia oni aa 
> kompoaishon or the diftog #». Bei eoaig the later we 
afeuahon in the forma abar seited, reiiig l**f, l*m 9 Uer, 

Her, boeiet, deiet. 

In konklendig our remarks on this sotyekt, wo wod hog mao 
letishans ta taik onr kritiaiama in god put, and W kcmsidsr 
lether thai wil not best adrans the reform we auk hav at h 
rig yp personal krochets and akseptig a praktikal, wwhahel 
>tod or streivig after whot thai fan si ta be afaoretikall psrfekt 
16 apelig reformera or the Enueited Kigdom ar a strap bodi if 
th wyn siggcl objekt and wil, byt diveided, thair enovjia nil 
friterd awai in at&kig the grait eerila or the oakd irtKp 
si children hoo wont ta he taut ta reed hei eni pnktiW *i 
tern, and in preaens or this wont ther shod he no kimtaal 
naira, byt a hard ko-operaishon tu forward the kau and ft. 
personal predilekshonz. Let ya bar a standard astern or 
lografi, not or wyn man’s w&ikig or anather’i, hvt 
ihoaali out or the best arailabel mateerial; nod when we 
and it, w® shal soon begin ta see the seins or riktori alflftd 
Mte. 



ADENDtJM, 

In konkleudig this litel wy?k, we wad beg the reader hoo a*fi fM 
■ the ferst teim bar bekyra akwaioted with Fonetik apelig, not ta 
poaz that this ia svm haistili konserted and il-dgested akeenk U 
not the wyrk or wyn meind, hyt or meni. The foargo’ig r*W& 
on whot we konsider defekts in ytber proposed ordograhf ar «mI 
tpesimen pv the freedom with whieh spdig reformers her kfifeNi 
:h yther’a propoaisboaz, and ar stil dooig so. In rooast partikeablft 
i ar aul agreed 5 byt the konscrt which non ralis neerli «ol refbmeff 
ind the Foaetik Alfabet waj not areivd at without myph dttkailMh. 
jerimentig, and konseshon on this said or that, We helper thatfe 
a kau the proverb baa been fhlfild, and that ther has been wi|4f« 
the mvltitend or kounselers. It is intereatig ta kompeur the taft 
mi and ynseitii fonetik alfabet or 1843 with the pcrfekt andhfi 
. alfabet or the present dai. The ferst eidea wqs tu print fimtiML 
mater at whot aakrifeis or konvensbonalitiz, and in the ardor ff 
it eidea it wos sypoazd that peepel wad be wilig ta foargo kafftl 
—*•01 leterz, aa the kais wait he, and ta banish Italiks and *' fnift 1 * 


1^— 
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ov trip from printip ofiaet* The ferst fonetik prints alfabet 
ikshon with Fonogrifi, or fonetik shorthand, pvbliaht in the 
rik (non the Fonetik) Journal, troz kompoftzd enteirli of ka|> 
;rz; bat a jeer laiter, in 1844, Maijor Beniovaki, propoasd an 
of amaul letera oanli, which, Irik that just meoshond wad 
: ” oanli in Roaman trip. He proveided aul the nen karakters 
ted bei turnip oald letera vpaeid donn. This knd bar been 
sch beter in the Fonetik amanl-kapital alfabet, befcaot the 
Roaman letera wil not rainj in lrin when thai ar tornd, and the 
r fein feint at the bototh ot amaul tetett ar fuler than thoai 
op, which often kauzez an anaeitli apeerana in a “ tvrnd " leter. 
not be seeriuali propoatd at thin teim or dai, when forma hat 
rented for the Fonetik Alfabet in anl keinda or teip, tn revert 
a krood ekapeedienta. The Iskafenriz or printir) kanot be given 
I no wvn iz aakt tu giv them vp in akseptip fonetik fpelip. 
mai be intereatip tu revert tn a fen akeemz ov fonetik printip 
v been invented, In order tn kompair them with the present 
afi ov the Fonetik Jemal , and with its maik-shift repreaentai- 
, Semifonotipi. If the artorov theez paijez venteorz tn put in 
emz or hia oan, it iz, in the ferat plaia, tn shoa the reeder that 
taut vpon this sbbjekt for mem yeerz ; and, in the aekond, be* 
i lipka that the plan ov a aipgel-teip alfabet mai atil be enefol 
tonariz hoo mai hav tn redeua vnriten lapgwaijez tu reitip cheofli 
aaik ov difeuzip the Skripteurz. Ther mai dontlea be an ad- 
in havip ta teech simpel aavajjez wvn alfabet, inated ov tod» 
a teipografikal point ov ven maul-kapit&l letera jenerall 
” ranch beter than “ loaer-kaia ** or ordinari amaul wvnz; bat 
der wil see (his Tor himself in the folo'ip ekzampelz, in which 
1." aignifeiz Maijor Beniovaki, " F.” the Fonetik Alfabet with 
era, “ S. Y” Srinifonotipi, end “ E.” the naim ov the present 
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We meit hav installst vairias modifikaishonz or the Fonetik Alfabet 
*hich hav been maid from teim to teim; bst the absv wi) shoa whot 
idvansez hav been efekted in Fonetik printig in a jeneraishon, espeshali 
*hen it iz koneiderd that the ferat tree al fa bets knd be printed in oauli 
*run keind ov teip, wheil the last Iree kan be printed in eni. Prak* 
Skali, the Fonetik Alfabet woz korapleet with regard tu kapitalz and 
Xnanl leterz in 1845; bat it haz sins andergou vairias modifikaishonz, 
fend non it apeelz tu the wsrld, notaz an eksperiraent, bat az aproovd 
fend treid meenz for the efektiv reprezentaishon ov spoaken sounds. 
Bat a short spesimen printed in eech alfabet given abav wil best shoa 
the progres that haz been maid. 

Maijob Beniovski.* 

the imperfekshonz ov ol AlfAbets (the hvbra by na manz eksepted) 
asm tu Argiu them, not tu hav ban the prodqkt ov divyn akil, bqt the 
rezqlt ov sqch a konkqrens ov aksident And grAdiual impruvment az 
al hiumAn Arts, And whot wb kol invenshouz a thar berth tu: for ser* 
kenli the AlfAbets in ius bar na marks ov the regiuUriti ov natiur: the 
mar w« kousider the later, the mar razon wa m tu admyr thar biuti, 
jqst praparshonz, and konsekwent fitnes tu anser thar respektiv endz; 
wharaz the mar wa ekzamin the former, the mar defekts, siuperfluitiz. 
And imperfekshonz ov ol kyndz, du wa diskqver in them.—Dr Prastli. 

Fonetik, konstbkkted 1843; psblisht in the " Fonetik 
Jemal ” Janeuari, 1844. 

AE IMPERFEKEONZ OY OL ALFABETS, (AL HIBRW BA 
VO MINZ EKSEPTED,) SIM TU ARGUJ A EM, NOT TU HAY 
BIN AE PRODEKT OV DIVAN SKIL, BUT AE REZULT OV SU® 
A XONKURENS OV AKSIDENT AND GRADUJAL IMPRBV- 
KENT, AZ OL HIUMAN ARTS, AND WHOT WI KOL INVEN- 
EOXZ, □ AER BER0 TB : FOR SERTENLI, AE ALFABETS IN 
HFS BER ND MARKS OV AE REGUTLARITI OV AE WURKS OV 
KETTUR: AE MOR WI KONSIDER AE LATER AE MDR RIZON 
WI SI TB ADMAR AER BIUTI, JUST PRDPDRLONZ, AND 
KONSEKWENT FITNES TB ANSER AER RESPEKTIV ENDZ : 
WHERAZ, AE MDR Wf EKZAMIN AE FORMER, AE MDR DE¬ 
FEKTS, SUJPERFLUJITIZ AND IMPERFEKEONZ OV OL KANDZ, 
DU WI DISKUVER IN AEM. 

• We put this spesimen ferst az ekzibitirj the ( kroodest oriografik ekspee- 
dients, and we ar responsibel for euzig the Major's alfabet in akordans with 
our oan noashonz ov spelig. 



Evans, 1. 

ah no>inupiK30Ki or ol alpabbtb, (a aim bbi no xu» 

HXSXPTXIV) UM TU ABGIU 4XM, MOT TU HAT HUT <LK FRODVXf •? 
BITSIM 8KEL, DVT AH KKTLT OV SVC A KOKH.VBHN6 OV AKSIDHf 
A HD ORAMUAL IMPBJCVXBNT, AX <TL HIUHAM ABTH, AND WHOf Ti 
K(ZL DnrXNOONC, O AHK BR&T TU : FOB. BKRTBKLI AH AiFABlffl Hf 
IU8 BUI NO MAEJC8 OT AH BHGIULA&1TI OT AH WYBJL8 OY NStlUT, 
AH MOB. NT A KON6IDBR AH LATBH, AH Mt)B BUON WA 8 A TU A> 1 
HEIR ASH UUTI, JV8T PBOPOBOONZ, AND KON6BKWBNT FITNBt tt I 
AN SEE. Alt BB8PHKTTV ENDS ; WHXRAX, AH MOB. WA BXZAltlft A j 
FORMER, AH MOB DBFBKTB, 8IUPBRFLIUIT1Z, AND IMPBRFRXdONZ Of ] 
CL KEINDZ, DM WA DI8XWBR IN ABM. 

Evans, 2. 

Dhe imperfecsjonz or aul alfabets, (dhe Hiebruh bei no miens «■ 
tested,) siem hi sergew dhern not hi fmv him dhe prodoect ov dritii 
dktl, bat dhe resalt ervsatj a c ow e oereng ov acsident end grsdeadin* 
pruhvment m an! hentnan arts, and bereft wi eani invensgonz, esr dbar 
berth ta; for sertenly dhe alfabets fn easbehr no marks ov dbe rape* 
hrrity or naitenr: dhe mohr wi eonsMtar dbe later, Am mohr rieM 
wi sib ta admeir dhair beefy, jeest propohnjom, and c o wecwc ntdt— 
In smser dinar respect iv ends; hwerafc dbe mohr wi eksaesin dhe kb 
mer, dhe mohr defeats, senperfleuitk, and iwrparifecsjoox <nr «ol book 
da wi discover m dhem. 

Semiponotipi. 

The imperfekshonz ov sal alfabets, (the Heebroo bei do meens ek* 
aepted,) seem tu argea them not hi h&v been the produkt ov divero 
akil, bat the rezult ov such a koukurens ov aksident and gradeoal im- 
proovment as aul hen man efts, and wbot we kaul inve&shonz, oa thair 
berth tu, for sertenli the dfbhets in ens hair no narks ov the regea- 
hriti ov naitenr: the noar we konsider the later, the moar reezon 
w« see tu admeir thair beuti, just propoarehonz, and konsekwent fitntt 
tu anser thair respektiv endz; whairaz fhe moar we ekzamin the for* 
mer, the moar defekts, sfcupefflemtiz, and imperfekahontovrwol heitodi, 
do© We diekuver mi them. 

Fonetih, 1677. 


Se itoperfek/onz ov dulfsbeti, (de Hibrm bj oer minx ekseptedj 
aim tu argu dem, not tu hav bin de prodakt ov Diyjn akil, bat de 
raxalt ov sag a konkarens ov aksident and gradual irnproivment, 'It 
ol human arts, and whot wi kol invdh/onz, # der bert tn: for ©e* 
ttttfi, de alfabets in ns, her ntr marks ov de regular!# ov de wmdta iT 
nstur: de mar wi konsider fle fcter, de nm tdnm wi si tu ndmjr 
der buti, jast prerperfonz, and konsekwent fitBes tn «anaer dsr pespek* 
tiv endz: wheraz, de mer wi ekz&min de former, de mer defekts, 
Wtpeffluitiz, and frnperfck/onz ov ol kjadt, dm wi thikaver in Ann. 


Printed bj Isaac Pitman, Phonetio InsUMlte, Balk. 
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In the following pages the phonetic principle of spelling is to* 
troduced gradually. Three pages are given in the current ortho* 
grapby, and a style of spelling is then adopted which may be termed 
“ Sem iphonotypy.” Here every consonant represents a fixed sound. 
Words which contain g sounded like j, are printed with J, as ginger 
=zjinjer. C, q, and x are discarded as useless, and their places an 1 
supplied by k and a; thus, k is used for e in cat, antic = kat, antik; 
s takes the place of c in such words as cent , cite = sent, site; quit 
replaced by kw, os queen = ktoeen, and x is represented by ks or if, j 
as box, exist = boks, ekzist. The vowel representation is reduced ts 
some kind of order by limiting the expression of a long vowel to thus- 
modes; thus, the sound of o appears under one of these forms, as, 
boat, bore. At present this vowel is represented in thirteen ways, ■ 
in the following words, so, bore, boat, foe, yeoman, mould, low, 
hauteur, beau, oxoe, door, Oh ! The long sound of so is represented by 
simple e, as in me, or by ee, as in meet , or by e with a final e, as in t 
and in no other way; There are in the common spelling twenty wsjs 
of representing this sound; thus, he, Cwsar, meal, heave, Beauchamp 
(Beecham), league, intrigue, meet, replete, sleeve, receive, coo 
people, key, feetus, machine, invalid, grief, grieve, quay, mosqmhv 
C aius College (Eeez Kolej). Pages 6 , 7 are printed on this plaa. 
The reader is then led on by degrees to the use of the new 1st* 
ters that have been added to the alphabet to make it commensurate 
with the wants of the language. They are introduced by stagey 
each stage occupying two pages. First, the introduction of “ J, 
d,” pages 8 , 9, is to be considered a restoration of ancient usage 
rather than an innovation. Before the printing era, our alphabet 
contained “ $ ** for the breath sound of th in thin , and “ J> ” tar 
the vocal sound of th in then. As contractions, )>• J> k were used fbr 
the , that, etc. These two letters not being adopted by Caxton and 
the printers that followed him, “ y ” was substituted for “ J> ** when 
it was necessary to reproduce the old spelling; thus, y* = the, y* =: 
that. The forms “ ft, > ” not harmonizing with the Roman letters, 
** d, d ” have been adopted. In the second stage of Phonotypy, pages 
10 , 11 , “q, /, 3 , g ” are introduced as the representatives of ci, th, 
ah, ng, in the words chop, fetch; short fish; measure, vision; sing , long, 
printed phonetically qop, feq ; fort, fiJ; mejur, v^on ; sig, log. 
In the next stage, pages 12, 13, the short vowel “j” is introduced, to 
mark a distinction of sound heard in but and put, butler and butcher 
s= bst, put, bstler, huger ; and lastly, on pp. 14,15, the six long vowels 
and two diphthongs, — b, s, i, ©, cr, m, j, ^ 
are used for the sounds in alms, may, field, fall, coat, mood, find, tune; 
silent letters are dropped, and every vowel and consonant is confined 
to the representation of one sound. (See Phonetic Alphabet, p. 10 .) 



ON SPELLING. 


, The remarks which I venture to offer in these pages on 
-le corrupt state of the present spelling of English, and on 
Ute advantages and disadvantages connected with a reform 
English orthography, were written in fulfilment of a 
promise of very long standing. Ever since the publication 
>f the Second Volume of my “ Lectures on the Science of 
Language” in 1863, where I had expressed my sincere 
admiration for the courage and perseverance with which 
Mr Isaac Pitman and some of hi? friends, (particularly 
Mr A. J. Ellis, for six years his most active associate,) 
had fought the battle of a reform in English spelling, Mr 
Pitman had been requesting me to state more explicitly 
than I had done in my “ Lectures ” my' general approval 
of, lus life-long endeavors. He wished more particularly 
that I should explain why I, though by profession an ety¬ 
mologist , was not, frightened by the spectre of phonetic 
spelling,, while.such high authorities, as Archbishop Trench 
a^d Dean Alford had declared that phonetic spelling would, 
necessarily destroy the historical and etymological charac¬ 
ter of the English language. 

If I ask myself why I put off the fulfilment of my pro¬ 
mise from year to year, the principal reason I find is, that 
really I had nothing more to say than what, though in few 
wprds, I had said before. Everything that can be said on 
this subject has been said and well said, not only by Mr 
Pitman, but by a host of writers and lecturers, among 
whom I might,mention Mr Alexander J. Ellis, Dr Latham, 
Professors Haldeman, Whitney, and Hadley, Mr Withers, 
Mr JE.. Jopes, Dr J r H. Gladstone, and many others. The , 
whole, matter is nqlongera ipatter for argumentand the 
older! grow/the more I feel convinced that nothing vexes 



people so nraeli, and hardens them in their unbelief and in 
their dodged resistance to reforms, as undeniable facts and 
unanswerable arguments. Beforms are carried by Time, - 
and what generally prerails in the end, are not logical de- : - 
ductions, but some haphazard and frequently irrational * 
motives. I do not say, therefore, with Dean Swift, that L 
• # there is a degree of corruption wherein some nations, aa 
had as the world is, will proceed to an amendment; till : 
which time particular men should be quiet.** On the con- 
trary, I feel convinced that practical reformers, like Mr : 
Pitman, should never slumber nor sleep. They should 
keep their grievances before the public in season and out 
of season. They should have, their lamps burning, to be 
ready whenever the right time comes. They should re¬ 
peat the same thing over and over again, undismayed by 
indifference, ridicule, contempt, and all the other weapona 
which the lazy world knows so well how to employ against 
those who venture to disturb its peace. I myself, however, 
am not a practical reformer; least of all in a matter which 
concerns Englishmen only—namely, the spelling of the 
English language. I should much rather, therefore, have 
left the fight to others, content with being merely a looker 
on. But when I was on the point of leaving England my 
conscience smote me. Though I had not actually given a 
pledge, I remembered how, again and again, I had said to 
Mr Pitman that I would much rather keep than make a 
promise ; and though overwhelmed with other work at the 
time, I felt that before my departure I ought, if possible, 
to satisfy Mr Pitman’s demands. The article was written; 
and though my own plans have since been changed, and I 
remain at Oxford, it may as well be published in discharge 
of a debt which has been for some time heavy on my 
conscience. 

What I wish most strongly to impress on my readers is 
that I do not write as an advocate. I am not an agitator 
for phonetic reform in England. My interest in the mat¬ 
ter is, and always has been, purely theoretical and scien- 
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bific. Spelling and the reform of spelling are problems 
which concern every student of the science of language- 
Ct does not matter whether the language be English, Ger¬ 
man, or Dutch. In every written language the problem 
of reforming its antiquated spelling must suiner or later 
arise ; and we must form some clear notion whether any¬ 
thing can be done to remove or alleviate a complaint inhe¬ 
rent in the very life of language. If my'friends tell me 
that the idea of a reform of spelling is entirely Quixotic, 
that it is a mere waste of time to try to influence a whole 
nation to surrender its historical orthography and to write 
phonetically, I bow to their superior wisdom as men of 
the world. But as I am not a man of the world, but rather 
an observer of the world, my interest in the subject, my 
convictions as to what is right and wrong, remain just the 
same. It is the duty of scholars and philosophers not to 
shrink from holding and expressing what men of the world 
call Quixotic opinions ; for, if I read the history of the 
world rightly, the victory of reason over unreason, and the 
whole progress of our race, have generally been achieved 
by such fools as ourselves “ rushing in where angels fear 
to tread,** till after a time the track becomes beaten, and 
even angels are no longer afraid. I hold, and have confessed, 
much more Quixotic theories on language than this belief, 
—that what has been done before by Spaniards and Dutch¬ 
men—what is at this very moment being done by Germans, 
namely, to reform their corrupt spelling—may be achieved 
even by Englishmen and Americans. 

I have expressed my belief that the time will come when 
not only the various alphabets and systems of spelling, but 
many of the languages themselves which are now spoken in 
Europe, to say nothing of the rest of the world, will have to 
be improved away from the face of the earth and abolished. 
Knowing that nothing rouses the ire of a Welshman or a 
Gael so much as to assert the expediency, nay, necessity, 
of suppressing the teaching of their languages at school, it 
seems madness to hint that it would be ab\ea&\xt^to e* * 



child horn in IToland, in Portugal, or in Denmark—nay, 
in Sweden and even in Rusliia—if, insted or lerning a Ian- 
gwujc which iz for life a barier between them and the reit 
ov mankind, thny wer at wuns tu lern wun ov the grab 
historikal langwajez which konfer intelektual and aoahil 
felosilip with the hole wurld. If, az a ferat step in tb 
rite dirckshon, foar langwajez oanli, nameli, Irigliafa, 
Frcneii, Jcrman, Italian, (or posibli Spanish.) wer taot 
at skool, the saving ov time—and whot iz more preshw 
than time?—wud bo inhnitli grater than whot haz beea 
efekted by railways and telegrafs. But I n6 that no name 
in eni ov the dooind langwajez wud be too strong tn stig¬ 
matize such foli. We shud be told that a Japanese oanfi 
kud konseve aucli an idea; that for a pee pel deliberated 
tu giv up its langwajo woz a thing never herd ov before; 
that a nashon w ud sees tu be a nashon if it chanjed its 
langw ajo ; that it wud, in fakt, komit 11 the ha pi dupac^” 
h la Japonaze, Aul this may be troo, but I hold that lan- 
gwajc iz inent az an instrument ov komunikashon, and that 
in the strugel for life, the most ehshent instrument or 
komunikashon must serteuli kari the day, az long az natural 
aelekshon, or,az we formerli kauld it,rezon, roolz the wurld. 

The foloing figurez may be ov use for forming ah opin¬ 
ion az tu the fates ov the grate langwajez ov Uropes—(*) 

' Portugese i 7 . spoken in 

Portugal, by 3,080,000 

Brazil, by ... 10,000,000 - 13,980,000 

Italian, by . 27,624,238 

French, in Frans, Bcljium, Swit¬ 
zerland, cts., by . 40,188,000 

Spanish, in Spain by ... 10,301,000 

in South Amerika by 27,408,062 - 43.709,082 

Bushian, by . 61,370,000 

Jerman, by. oo,7fc9,(XA) 

Inglish, in 

Urope, by ... 31,000,000 

Amerika, by. 45,000,000 

Australia, ets., by 2,000,000 

__the Koloniz, by ... 1,060,000 79,060,000 

1 See W. E. A. Akson’z “ The Future ov the Inglish L&ngwaje,” 
Hm Almanack de Gotha , ci L/e Candolle s Histoire dee Sciences 9 1873 
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rding'tu De'Kaodol.thepopulasbon dubelr In 

»land m ... 56 yeerz Spain in ... 112 yeerz 

aerjka, amungthe Jer- South Amerika in 27 j-„ 

man rasez, in ... 25 „ Jermani in ... 100 „ 

ili in ... ... 185 „ Frans in.140 „ 

ishia in ... .100 

refore, in-200 yeerz (barring aksidents)- 

alian wil be spoken by ... ... ... 68,370,000 

each „ „ _ ... 72,571,000 

rman „ „ . 167,48Q,0Q0 

anish, in 

Urope,b{. 36,888,338 

South Amerika, by 468,347,904 - 606,286,242 

tglish wil be spoken in 

Urope by. 178,846;153 

-United Sfcatesand British 

dependensiz, by 1,658,440,000 — 1,837,286,153 
at I sh&leay no more on this, for az it iz, I ti 6 I dhal 
er beer the end.ar it, and shal go doun tu posteriti, if 
nuthing tils, at best for this the most suisidal foli in a 
lent or langwajez; a foli komparabel oanli tu th4t ov 
baits, hoo aktuali konseevd the posibiliti or wan uni- 
sal lang.waje. 

'u return, houever, tu the problem tu the sdlushon or 
oh Mr Pitman haz devoted the hole or biz aktir life, 
me say agen that my interest in it iz pureli filolojikal; 
ifyoo like, historik&l. The problem which haz tu he 
rd in Ingland and the United States or Amerika izndt 
ew .wun, nor an isolated wnn. It okurz agen and agen 
;he histori or langwaje ; in fakt, it must okur. Whe* 
gwajez ar redo set tu riting, thay ar at ferst riten foneti- 
i, iho aulw&yz in a reri ruf and redi m&ner. Wun dia- 
t, that .or the dominant, the literari, or preestli kiss, iz 
erali selekted; and the speliog, wuns adopted, bekumz 
% reri short time tradishonal and authoritatir. Whot 
: pies thouzaodz or yeerz ago, we kan see taking pjase, 
re like, at the prezent moment. A mishonari from the 
id or Mangaia, the Ber. W. Gil, ferst introduset the art 
riting amung hiz konrerts. He lemd thair Iangwaje, 
best wan di&lekt or it, he translated part or Hi-* 
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iikift is cnisiLr aaennii; de recognised litemylH 
goner «f fe wis« shad. aai his spelling is taught n" 
k&oL Oifr dialers. ijrerer, continue to be spokfl||V 
sad ifr aij in iia* iadimoe de literary dialect. for All 
presell, b^rerer, ie missionary dislect, as.it is called bfW r 
de ai&nn &suelr«, and ie missionary spelling, rule 
p w ae. and it will be some tune before a spelling reformil ' 
iriated cut Acre. * 

Among de more indent nations of Europe^ not only does 
de prmwncmtkva of a language maintain its inherent dia- 
lektik nrirtr, and fluctuate trough de prevalence of pro¬ 
vincial speakers, but de whole body of a language changes, 
while yet de spelling, owe adopted in public documents, 
and taught to children, remains for a long time de same. 

In early times, when li teratu re was in its infancy, when 
copies of books could easily be counted, and when de noma 
aeriiendi was in de hands of a few persons, de difficulty of 
adapting de writing to de ever varying pronunciation of t 
language was comparatively small. We see it when we 
compare de Latin of early Roman inscriptions wid de Latin 
of Cicero. We know from Cicero himself dat .when be 
settled among de patricians of Borne, he had on some small 
points to change boi his pronunciation and his spelling of 
Latin. 3e reform of spelling was a favorite subject wid 
Roman scholars, and even emperors were not too proud to 
dabble in inventing new letters and diacritical signs. 3e 
difficulty, however, never assumed serious proportions. 
3e small minority of people who were able to read and 
write, pleased demselves as best dey could ; and, by timely 
concessions, prevented a complete estrangement between 
de written and tie spoken language. 

clen came de time when Latin ceased to be Latin, and 
do vulgar dialects, such as Italian, French, and Spanish, 
took its place. At dat time de spelling was again phonetic^ 
dough here and dere tinged by reminiseences of Latin spel- 
a iug. Hero was much variety, but considering how limited 
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^ literary intercourse must have been between different 
tots of France, Spain, or Italy, it is surprising dat on de 
“Stole dere should have been so much uniformity in de 
Celling of dese modern dialects. A certain local and in- 
tvidual freedom of spelling, however, was retained; and 
“<© can easily detect in mediaeval MSS. de spelling of lit- 
rate and illiterate writers,—de hand of de learned cleric, 
e professional clerk, and de layman. 

3© great event which forms a decisive epoch in de his- 
wy of spelling, is de introduction of printing. Wid 
rinted books, and particularly wid printed bibles, scattered 
ver de country, de spelling of words became rigid, and 
niversally binding. Some languages, such as Italian, 
'ere more fortunate dan oders in having a more rational 
ystem of spelling to start wid. Some, again, like German, 
’’©re able to make timely concessions, while oders, such as 
•panish, Dutch, and French, had Academies to help dem 
t critical periods of deir history. He most unfortunate 
1 all dese respects was English. It started wid a Latin 
Iphabet, de pronunciation of which was unsettled, and 
rhich had to be applied to a Teutonic language. After 
is first phonetic compromise it had to pass Irough a con- 
lised system of spelling, half Saxon, half Norman; half 
»honetic, half traditional, He history of de spelling, and 
wen of de pronunciation, of English, in its passage from 
knglo-Saxon to middle and modern English, has lately 
>een studied wid great success by Mr Ellis and Mr Sweet. 

[ must refer to deir books “ On Early English Pronuncia- 
ion,” and " On de History of English Sounds,” which 
contain a weald of illustration, almost bewildering. And 
wen after English reaches de period of printing, de con¬ 
cision is by no means terminated ; on de contrary, for a 
ime it is greater dan ever. How dis came to pass has been 
rell illustrated by Mr Marsh in his excellent “ Lectures 
>n de English Language,” p. 687, seq.( l ) What we nou 

1 3e pronoun it was spoiled in eight different ways by Tyndale, 
tus, hyt, hytt, hit , hitt, it, itt, yt, ytt. Anoder auior spalled tonyu9 
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call de establijed sjatem of EggliJ orlograpby miy, b 
main, be traced baek to Johnson’s Die Jonary, ami 
still more capriJous sway exercised by large printig 
and pnblijers. It is trne dat de evil of printig carried* 
a certain extent its own remedy. If de spellig beoamei 
gangeable, de lagguage itself, too, was. by means 
printed literature, gecked considerably in its natural 
and its dialectic variety. Nererdeless EggliJ has 
since de invenjon of printig ; EggliJ is gangig, dough 
imperceptible degrees, even now ; and if we compare 
glij as spoken wid EggliJ as writen [spelled], dey 
almost like two different languages; as different as 
is from Italian. 

Sis, no doubt, is a najonal misfortune, bat it is 
able. Little as we perceive it, lagguage is, and ab 
must be, in a state of fermentajon ; and wheder widin kafr] 
dreds or widin dousands of years, all living lagguagei ®od] 
be prepared'to encounter de difficulty whig in Egglafii)'.~ 
stares us in de face at present. “ What Jail we do P” si: 
our friends. “ Sere is our whole najonal literature," tsf 
say; “ our libraries actually burstig^) wid books and new* 
papers. Are all dese to be drown away ? Are all valuabk 
books to be reprinted ? Are we ourselves to unlearn whit 
we have learned wid so mug trouble, and what we have 
taught to our gildren wid greater trouble still ? Are wi 
to sacrifice all dat is historical in our lagguage, and sigh 
down to de low level of de Fonetilc Nuz ? ” I could go os 
multi ply ig dese questions till even dose men of de world 
who now have only a Jrug of de Joulder for de reformersof 


in de folio wig ways: tung, long, tunge, tonge, tounge. 3e word hsU 
was variously spelled bed, heede, hede, hefode. 3.e spelligs obay, isr* 
may, pray, vail, vain, are often used for obey, survey, prey, veil , vein. 

1. ais is not a mere figure of speeq. de oder day, at Oxford, Max 
Muller directed my attenfon to de strog iron plates outside de wails of 
de Bodleian library, extendig from de roof to de ground, and held 
togeder by iron bars widin de buiidig, to keep de walls from burstig 
outwards wid de weight of books lodged in de buiidig .—Editor of 
f *Ehonetio Journal” 
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ir) Jould say* “ W& had no idea how strog. oar position 

T'\s” 

it wid all dat, de problem remains unsplved. .What 
people to do when language and pronunciajon qange, 
i deir sppllig is declared to be unqangeable P It is, I 
ve, hardly necessary dat I Jould prove how corrupt, 
}, and utterly irrajonal’de present system ov spelling 
r no one seems inclined to deny all dat. I Jail only 
», derefore, de judgment of one man, de late Bijop 
rail, a man who never used exaggerated language, 
►ok,” he says, “ upon de establijed system, if an acci- 
il custom may be so called, as a mass of anomalies, 
rowd of ignorance and qance^ equally repugnant to 
taste and to common sense. But I am aware dat de 
c clip to dese anomalies wid a tenacity proporjoned 
ir absurdity, and are jealous of all encroaqment on 
id consecrated to de free play of blind caprice.” 
may be useful, however, ,to quote de testimonials of 
ical men in order to Jow dat dis system of spellig 
eally become one of de greatest najonal misfortunes^ 
owig up millions of money every year, and blighting 
tempts at najonal educajon. fdr Edward Jones, a 
ilmaster of great experience, havig den de superinten- 
‘ of de Hibernian Schools, Liverpool, wrote in de 
1868:— 

[e Government has for de last twenty years taken 
ijon under its care. <Jey divided de subjects of in- 
[on into six grades. cle highest point dat was 
ipted in de Government schools was dat a pupil Jould 
>le to read wid tolerable ease and exprejon a passage 
a newspaper, and to spell de same wid a tolerable 
nt of accuracy.’* 

t us look at de results as dey appear in de report of de 
nit tee of Council on Education for 1870-71:— 

x>ls or Departments under separate head teaqers in 
Eggland and Wales inspected durig de year 
31st August, 1&70 .. 15,287 




r.t.'Ln v- j*tn / tft _ 

*/i«rr VMS. T**5t vf ag* _ 

t UwMi («1 mc jl kaaarcTL:— 

i ST'.’; >*- *!“ * J 

Z nr'.^ MLOt STJB. Ifi&iOi 

t. AnW.ir 

3 * r+f'/rt, Itf t dan one kVjJit for ft; tiayf. ndlnt I 
t*o v holsrs for w; vrhoo! impeded, rested Scndudl 
In IWJ de state of ligs, accord: g to fle cffjal ret 
•A 4* Kduca/on Department tu nr; fte same. Fmli 
*11, 4<~r« ought tu hare been at school 4.600,000 

d« *'/** of Iree and ferteen. 3e number of ^1 
At*u on 4e register of inspected schools was 2£18£96. ] 
O'it or dat namber, about 200,000 leare school amnulljt 
dm adumfon being supposed tu hi finijed. Out of de* I 
WXf/XXt, ninety per cent, leare widout reaqig de (ft Stan¬ 
dard, eighty per cent, widout reaqig de 51, and sixty per 
cent, widout reac f ig de 41 Standard. 

• I«* report for J 874-75 Jows an increase of gildren on de 
book«, bet de proporjon of gildren passig iu de variou 
sfand/irda in nalmtun/ali de same. (See "Popular Ednca- 
Jon," by K. Jones, B.A., an ex-schoolmaster, 1875.) It is 
rsb'iiUted dat for sag rezalts az dese de cantry, wheder 
by taxnfon or by rolantari contribujonz, pays annually 
nearly JZl/JXf/M). 

Aceordirj tu de same autoriti, Mr E. Jones, it now takes 
from six tu scren years tu learn de arts of reading and 
spelling urid a fair degree of intelligence—dat is, about 
U.IHHi hours; and to many minds de difficulties of orlogra- 
phy are innarmountable. cTe balk or de gildren pass 
drough do Government schools w\&ow\, 
tu read wid ease and\nte\W^euco. 
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rerage gild," says anvder schoolmaster, “ beginnig 
seven, ought tu be able in read de New Testament 
at eleven or twelve years of age, and at dirtsen 
en ought tu be able tu read a good leadig article 
and exprejon.” Sat is, wid seven hours a week 
weeks for five years, a gild requires l,4u0 hours’ 
be able tu read de New Testament, 
i careful examinajon of ywg men and wimen from 
1 twenty years of age in de factories of Birmighara, 
•oved dat only four-and-a-half per cent, were able 
a simple sentence from an ordinary school-book 
ligence and accuracy. 

iplies tu de lower classes. Bat wid regard tu de 
asses de case seems almost wwrs ; for Dr Morel, 
Manual of Spellig " asserts dat out of 1,972, 
n de Civil Service examinajons, 1,866 candidates 
eked for spellig. 

rg for de pupils. Amwg de teagers demselves it 
id in America dat out of one hundred common 
le best speller amwg de eighty or ninety teagers 
1 failed in one, s?m prize takers failed in four 
and ssm sderz missed over forty. Be Deputy 
perintendent declared dat on an average de teagers 
ite wud fail in spellig tu de extent of 25 per cent. 

, however, is even more serious dan all dis is, not 
waste of time in learnig tu read, and de almost 
> failure in najonal educajon, bwt de aktual misgef 
s*bjectig ysg minds tu de illojigical and tediws 
f of learnig tu read EggliJ az Spelled at present. 

3 dey have tu learn in readig (or pronsneiajon) and 
s irrajonal; one rule contradicts de wder, and eag 
it haz tu be accepted simply on audority, and wid 
>te disregard of all dose rajonal instigets whig lie 
in de gild, and ought tu be awakened by every 
lealdy exercise. 

r dere are persons who can defend and utaa 
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LrVf *az '* 3 me: canmni fiat fc^sKJl 

J *ir.r z. z : it: - y g ccvi ^ B ch far ah ri t i : tiiftiti 
3^ r«*rf» a rixm 5rr : aafi fiat St dxz aoti 

£*.: tv/, ti 3 fefarSirpsnbeL Iml 

orfvi'.i.*: iax *ii ■ 2 -ss r«i tx fik Snfien sots, 

% i uuv.af :.x lc ilexj:h,3* fe, nil 

*. -v r, wif 3z t-m.. w-n£ a* gVai fii helix 
It '. w: r.£ ■ dmc viftbr rm objekti i 
, * r .\ c-'a. Lrrf Ihwi ax *A nw 2ji). 

'tv/,!. j-?z*'-i*d?<i fcajm 4n ttf whig rri ] 

^ i if iiirfr.i or :i car i ^rr m n S Ann or i 
i-ertr k;ct:r^: :; f-» fuiw s** fc.shwi. . 

*«. 4 t rjra ;t «c"ke':i Syr./ in wu J( 

4 »x* it kv or cir^ R^sn n koBtndikt? a .| 

.! at lia a nrt or r;pnt?ogtjM ta brig i 
Mcu '3 «v7rt or iejnffil kndeoarj.a past on IpSjl 
k'^t t tkttrtk’j frra a paaflrt bj Mr MikdjM 
' bl+.Ajby.i'Z,, Izz AfUt*ji:-K?ci:r?ser or Eadnd Skill I 
for Skvtlsxi. xc z hir q&d a p:& 

Her ar ftria <i::emi rez or reprexentig de mud or. 
>/' — iv,U, faat r to*. |naax, r?r, <nr, 

o*re, floor, oh l 0 ” 

Arid azec. fp. 16;. 

“ J>, A^-jca-altcb-rTe-fee-aitch if rUA 

. . 

• < m-zee-utch . ,. tat#* 

Ijtt.ut-t'.'Mt. n mil 

Btt'tt-tb-Kt-iitch . y. 1«<“I . 

Oa.rw-jj»t-tit<h-:ee 
Oh^enn-i 


" Or, tu sam ap de hoi ind^tmeat agenst de kalprit: 1. • 
Oat or de twenti sikt leterz, onli et ar tron, fikst, and. 
permanent kwolitiz—dat iz, ar trm betf tu {and ir., 8.. 
H«rr ar 1erti*et distigkt sounds in our spoken laggwej ; 
end der ar about 400 distigkt simbols (simpel and kom* 
pound) tu reprezent dJz lerti-et sounds. In ader wards, . 
der ar 400 servants tu den de wark or derti^et. 3. Or de.,. 
twenti siks leters, fiftiu bar akwjrd a habit or h{dig dem^ 
He ar riteii and printed; bat de ir has ner akount 
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i4em; awg ar to in wrong , and gk in right. 4. SEe vonel 
todz ar printed in meni diferent wez ; a log 9 for ek- 
mnpe\ haz lertin printed simbolz tn reprezent it. 5. 
Min rouel soundz hav 190 printed simbolz atagt ta der 
His. 6. SEe siggel vonel e liaz fjv diferent fcgkjonz; it 
frmli tn hav wwn. 7. cter ar at list 1,300 wwrdz in whig 
t-feimbol and de sound arat verians—in whig de w*rd 

* not sounded az it iz printed. 8. Ov diz 1,300, 800 

* irionosilabelz—de komonest wyrdz, and sspozd tn bi 
ier for gildren. 9. 8Ee herl laggwsj ov kxntri gildren l[z 
Idin diz w^rdz; and mehi agrik?lti;ra] leborerz go from 
akredel tu de grev wid^ stok ov iTer mor dan 500 wzrdz.f 1 ) 
cLe kwestion, den, dat wil hav tu bi anserd suineror leter 
dis :—Kan dis znsistematik sistem ov spelig IggliJ bi 

ond tu go on forever P Iz everi IggliJ gild, az komperd 
id nder gildren, tu bi nrslkted in tin or dri yirz ov hiz 
f in order tu lern it? Ar de loer klasez tu go drin skoil 
idont lernig tu rid and rjt der on laggwej intelijentli? 
nd iz de k*ntri tu pe milionz everi yir for dis ater felqr 
r najonal ed^ke/on? >E dux not beliv dat stfg a stfet ov 
gz wil bi aloud tu kontim; for ever, partikqlarli az a 
stnedi iz at band—a remedi dat haz non bin tested for 
venti or derti yirz, and dat haz anserd ekstrimli wel. $ 
lin Mr Pitman’z sistem ov fcmetik rjtig, az aplid tu IggliJ* 

! Jal not enter hir intu eni minqt disk*Jon ov fonetiks, 
r ri-open de kontroversi whig haz arizen betwin de ad- 
okets ov diferent sistemz ov fonetik r^tig. Ov kors, 
er ar diferent degriz ov ekselens in diferent sistemz ov 

1. 3.e fignrz in dis paragraf dat refer tu de nirmber ov distigkt 
oondz in our spoken laggwej, tu de veriss sounds whig leters ber, 
nd tu de verizs wez in whig soundz ar represented, in dekomon orio- 
;rafi, hav bin korekted bj de tebel given on pejez 16, 17 ov rt cle Fil¬ 
ar ov de IggliJ Laggwej, an Argument for a Spelig Eefornd,” bf 
Wiliam £. A. Akson, M.K.S.L., F.S.S., Pitman, Pal and Lsndon, 
14 pqez, pr[s Id., 6 d. per dszen. 3e kes az dxs prezented, whig de 
ider me verifj for himself, iz msg strogger dan it iz presented bj Mr 
dikeljon, eksept in wsn partikiflar, wher, from asm klerikat eror, e iz 
ted tu hav twenti diferent fsgk/onz. It haz bvt fjv, nemli, az in 
me, sergeant, pretty, bet, have£ prernounst 
4 a i e m ni.^-Editer‘ov .Fdn.’ “ 
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[£Te foloig spesimen ov fonetik printig woz given in de 
mirtnitli Revii, for whig, az wel az for de Fonetik Alfabet, 
Mr Pitman saplid de tips.] 

^ “ Ov let yirz [1863] de herl sabjekt ov Fometiks haz bin 
Mken ap wid inkrist ardor bi sjentifik men, and as©lts hav 
jfcjh mad [apon de komon “ efit and korapt spelig ”] bj 
l»idiferent armiz, filolojists, fiziolojists and ma^ematijanz. 

M $ ©t not tu omit hir tu men Jon de valg,abel servisez 
ruaderd bj doz hui, for nirli twenti yirz, hav bin leborig 

Iggland to tarn de rezalta ov sientifik reserg tu prakti- 
kal 1 ^ 8 , in devizig and propagetig a n\\ sistem ov “ Brif 
Kitig and trm Spelig,” best non ander de nem ov de 
J&metik Reform . $ am far from anderretig de difikaltiz 
<3at stand in de we ov sag a reform, and j am not ser sag- 
£gwin az tu indalj in eni hops ov siig it karid for de nekst 
3ri or ferr jenerejonz. Bat i fil konvinst ov de truid and 
^rizonabelnes ov de prinsipelz on whig dat reform rests, 
ind az de innet regard for trend and rizon, houever dor¬ 
mant or timid at tjmz, haz ©lwez pruivd irrezistibel in de 
«nd, eneblig men tu part wid ©1 de hold most dir and se¬ 
ized, wheder korn loz, or Stuart djnastiz, or pepal legets, 
or hiden jdolz, \ dout not dat de efit and korapt orlografi 
wil foler in der tarn. Ne/onz hav befor nou genjd der ni*- 
merikal figqrz, der leterz, der kronoloji, der wets and 
megurz; and do Mr Pitman me not liv tu si de rezalts ov 
hiz persevirig and disinterested ekzerjonz, it rekwjrz no 
profetik pouer tu persiv dat whot at prezent iz pui-puid 
bj de meni, wil mek its we in de end, aoles met bi argu¬ 
ments strogger dan doz hidertu leveld at de Fonetik N%z, 
Wan argqment whig mjt bi sapozd tu we wid de student 
ov laggwej, nemli, de obskqrejon ov de etimolojikal strak- 
tqr ov wardz, j kanot konsider veri formidabel. 3e pro- 
nansiejon ov laggwejez genjez akordig tu fikst loz, de 
spelig iz genjd in de most arbitrari maner, so dat if our 
spelig folod de pronansiejon ov wardz, it wud in rialiti bi 
a greter help tu de kritikal student ov laggwej dan de 
prezent anserten and ansjentihk mod ov rjtig.— Maks 
3 
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Mifler'z Sekond Siriz ov “ Lektyrs on He 8(ens o 
gwtj” deliverd at do Boial Institijbn, London, 1B€ 

Nou i ask eni intelijent rider hm daz not digk dat e 
mi and strenj iz, ipso facto, ridikglas and absurd, w 
after a fg dez* praktis, hi or Ji wad not rid and igt 
akordig ta Mr Pitman’z sistem, wid perfekt iz P O 
it teks merr dan (jr minits tu master it, and merr t 
minitsitu form an erpinion or its merits. Bat admiti 
dat pipe! or a serten ej Jud f}nd die mi alfabet trab 
wi mast not forget dat ner reform kan bi karid wi 
jenerejon or tih or marterz ; and whot trm reforme 
tn digk or iz not demselrz, bat derz hm kam after 
derz, in fakt, hm ar non grerig ap tn inherit hi 
wheder ds lj,k it or not, ol de gad and ol de iri 
wi gmz tn lir tn dem. 

It ngt bi sed, houerer, dat Mr Pitman’z sistem 
entpdi femetik, iz tm radikal a reform, and dat mei 
de warst irregglaritiz in IggliJ spelig knd bi re 
widout gerig kwjt ser far. cle prinsipel dat haf a 
beter dan ner bred iz not widout sam trrad, and in 
kesez wi nd dat a polisi or kompromjz haz bin prer< 
or reri gndrezalts. Bat, on de ader hand, dis haf-1 
polisi haz ofen retarded a rial and komplit reform < 
zistig abgsez ; and in de kes or a reform or spelig, 
merst dont wheder de difikaltiz inhirent in haf me 3 
not az gret az de difikaltiz or kariig a komplit refori 
de warld iz not redi for reform let as wet. It sir 
beter, and at ol events far merr onest, tu wst til it i; 
dan tn kari de relaktant warld wid g a litel we, an 
tn find dat ol de impalsir ferrs iz spent, and de grete 
or de abgsez establijt on fermer ground dan erer. 

Mr Jernz, hm reprezents de konsiliatori reformc 
spelig, wud bi satisfy wid a moderet skim or spel 
form, in whig, bi obzervig analoji and folerig presed 
olterig a komparativli smol namber or wardz, it w 
posibel tn simplify ordografi tu a konsiderabel eksten 
^pnt apljig eni ng prinsipel, or intrerdgsig ng leter; 
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yet tu red 1^8 de tjm and lebor in tigig ridig and spelig bi 
at list won-hef. It m^t at ol events bi posibel tu setel de 
spelig oy derz tm or dri douzand wordz whig at prezent ar 
spelt diferentli b; diferent ©doritiz. 3is skim, advoketed 
bi Mr Jeraz, iz sertenli veri klever ; and if it had a gans 
oy sokses, i mjself Jud konsider it a gret step in advans. 
Mi emli dout iz wheder, in a kes ljk dis, a smol me 3 ur oy 
reform wud bi karid merr izili dan a komplit reform. It 
iz diferent in Jerman, wher de disiz haz not spred ser far. 
Hir de komiti apointed bj Government tu konsider de 
kwestion ov a reform ov spelig haz deklerd in fevor ov 
som sog moderet prinsipelz az Mr Jernz advokets for Ig- 
glij. In Igglif, houever, de difikolti ljz in genjig enidig ; 
and if de prinsipel ov eni genj iz wons admited, it wud 
riali bi izier, i beliv, tu begin de novo dan tu genj somdig, 
and Liv de rest ongenjd. 

Let os nou si hou Mr Pitman’z or eni similar sistem ov 
femetik rjtig haz workt wher it haz bin put tu de test. 

Mr Wiliam Whjt rjts:—“ $ spik from ekspiriens. $ 
hav tot pcur gildren in Glasger tu rid de Sermon on de 
Mount after a kerrs ov eksersjzez ekstendig erver ner merr 
dan siks ourz.” 

3e folerig iz an ekstrakt from a leter riten som tjm ager 
bi de let Mr Wiliam Kerlborn, manejer ov de Dorset Bagk 
at Storminster, tu a frend ov hiz, a skuilmaster. Hi 
sez:— 

“ MJ litel Sidni, hui iz nou a fg monds merr dan for yirz 
erld wil rid eni femetik buk widout de sljtest hezitejon; 
de hardest nemz or de loggest wordz in de did or Ng, 
Testament form ner obstakel tu him. And hou log dm g, 
digk it tuk mi—for i am hiz tiger—tu impart tu him dis 
pouer ? Whi somdig les dan et ourz ! H me beliv it or 
not az g ljk, bot j am konfident dat not merr dan dat 
amount ov tjm woz spent on him, and ddt woz in snagez 
ov fiv minits at a tjm, why ti woz getig redi. 4 n& g 
wil bi inklind tu se, * Ol dat iz veri wel, bot whot iz de 
gs ov ridig fernetik buks ? hi iz stil az far of, and me bj* 



farder, from ridig rermanik buka.' Bat in dig q ar mil- 
taken. Tek anader ekzampel. His nekst elder brader.a 
boi or giks yirz, baz had a fonetik edqkejon so far. 
Whot iz de konsekwens P Whj, ridig in de ferat ataj woa 
so del^tful and izi a dig tn him, dat hi tot himself tu rid 
rermanikali, and it wud bi adifikalt mater tu Qnd wan boi 
in twenti, ov a korespondig aj, dat kud rid haf aer wel as 
bi kan in eni buk. Agen, mi oldest boi haz riten mer 
fonetik Jorthand and log hand, perhaps, dan eni boi or his 
aj (eleven yirz) in de kigdom ; and nowun [ deraa haz had 
les tu dui wid dat absurditi ov absarditiz, de apelig-buk! 
Hi iz nou at a ferst-ret skuil in Wiltjer, and in de hsf-yir 
presidig Kristmas, hi karid of de prjz for ordografi in a 
kontest wid boiz sum ov dem hiz sinior bj yirz 1 ” 

Bi de adopjon ov de fernetik alfabet, de difikvltiz dat Ij 
in de we ov forenerz lemig IggliJ, olaer wud bi dun awe 
wid. <Ze Bev. Nqman Hoi rjts, “ if met wid a DeniJ 
jentelman de sder de hui hjli prjzd de IggliJ fonotipik 
Nq Testament. It had bin ov gret qs tu him, and m- 
held him tu rid [huks in de Icomon spelig ] widout an in- 
strskter , remuivig de gretest obstakel in akw^rig IggliJ, | 
de monstrus anomaliz ov pronunsiejon.” Ekzampelz l^k 
diz ger a log we. 

Mr A. J. Elis, dan huim no wun haz lebord mor de- 
yotedli for a reform ov spelig, az a ferst step in a reform 
ov najonal edqkejon, and hui haz himself elaborated several 
most injiniussistemz ov fonetik r^tig, givz us de foloig as 
de rezults ov hiz praktikal ekspiriens:— 

“ Wid de fonetik sistem ov spelig, de Primer izmasterd 
widin Iri munis, at most, cle gildren den prosid tu prak- 
tis dis fonetik ridig for sum tjm, til de kan rid wid fluiensi 
from de jeneral luk ov de wurd, and not from konsiderig 
de pouerz ov its leterz. Kri munis mor, at most, ar re- 
kwjrd for dis stej. 

“ When dis pouer ov fluient ridig in fonetik print iz 
akwird, buks in de ordinari print, sqted tu der kapasitiz, 
yr tu bi put intu de qildren’z handz, and de ar told tu rid 
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am. Lg werd whig de fel tu ges iz terld dem immidietli; 
et it iz found dat gildren ar merstli ebel tu rid de ordinari 
rint widout eni fsrder instrskfon. Be t^m nesesari for 
omplitig dis step me bi teken, at de loggest, az tth. mends, 
9 dat de herl tjm ov lernig tu rid in de ordinari print, on 
e Bidig Beform siatem, me bi rekond az Qv ourz a wik 
or et mends, cle herl task haz, in meni kesez, bin akom- 
ilift in lea t^m, iyen in dri mends. On de eder hand, in 
Fen akral wher it iz gzd, eleven mends ar okgpjd, az de 
naster fjndz it advantejes in eder respekts tu kip de pg- 
>il logger at femetik ridig. Bet emli wen our a de iz 
ekwird.” Mr Elis semz ep az folerz: 

“ Kerful eksperiments in tigig gildren ov veries ejez 
ind ragks, and iven poperz and kriminal adelts, hav es- 
ablijt— 

“ 1. Bat pgpilz me bi tot tu rid buks in femetik print, 
lerli bet /mrli, in from ten tu forti ourz, and wil aten kon- 
iderabel flmensi after a fq, wiks* praktis. 

** 2. Bat when de pgpilz hav atend flmensi in ridig from 
bnetik print, a veri fg ourz se^z tu giv dem de sem flmensi 
n ridig ordinari print. 

“ 3. Bat de herl t^m nesesari for impartig a nolej ov herd 
emetik and ordinari ridig dez not eksid et mends for gil- 
iren ov averej intelijens, betwin ferr and fly yirz ov ej, 
tot in klas, at skml, not mar dan hef-an-our tu an our ig 
le ; and dat in dis fcjm an abiliti tu rid iz akwjrd sgpirior 
bu dat g 3 uali atend in tra. or dri tjmz de piriod on de erld 
plan ; wbgl de premensiejon ov de pupil iz meg imprravd, 
biz interest in hiz stedi iz kept aljv, and a lojikal trenig 
ov endgrig valg iz given tu hiz m^nd bj de habitgal 
analisis and sindesis ov sperken soundz. 

“ 4. Bat derz tot tu rid in dis manor akwjr de art ov or¬ 
dinari spelig merr redili dan derz instrekted on de erld 
medod.” 

Tu ol hm no Mr Alekzander J. Elis, dis evidens 
wil bi sefijent az tu de praktikal gsfulnes ov de Femetik 
Sistem ov epelig. Tu derz hm wij for merr evidens itfl 



komend a pamflet bj Mr G. Widerz, “<Ie IggliJ Laggwej j ^ 
apeld az Prcroounst,” 1874: and wwn bj[ Dr J. W. Martin, j 
“ 3e Gordian N6t kwt,” 1875, wher de wil f^nd de kon- % 
k*rent testimoni ov praktikal tiqerz in Iggland, Skotland, ■. 
irland, and Amerika, ol agriig dat, bed az a praktikal and , 
a lojikal trenig, de Feraetik sistem haz pruivd de gretest 
swkses. 

cler remenz, derferr, dis wsn objek/on ernli, d&t whot* 
ever de praktikal, and whotever de lioretikal advanteje* 
ov de fernetik sistem me bi, it wud sterli destroi de his- 
torikal or etimolojikal karakter ov de IggliJ laggwej. 

Seperz it did; whot den P 3e Eeformejon iz s^pezdtu 
hav destroid de historikal karakter ov de IggliJ G*rg, and 
dat sentimental grivans iz stil felt bi s^m students or 
ekiiziastikal antikwitiz. B?t did Iggland, did ol de riali 
pregresiv nejonz ov Hrerp, alou dis sentimental grivans tu 
outwe de praktikal and lioretikal advantejez ov Protestant 
Reform P Laggwej iz not med for skolarz and etimolojists: 
and if de hel res ov IggliJ etimolojists wer riali tu bi I 
swept awe bi de intrerdskfon ov a Spelig Reform, ihcrp de 
wud bi de ferst tu rejois in sakrifjzig demselvz in ser gud 
a koz. 

Bst iz it riali de kes dat de historikal kontiniiiti ov de 
IggliJ laggwej wud bi broken bj de adopjon ov femetik 
spelig, and dat de profejon ov de etimolojist wud bi gon 
for ever P se, No, most emfatikali, tubotf propozijonz. 

If de s^ens ov laggwej haz pruivd enilig, it haz pruivd 
dat ol laggwejez qenj akordig tu lo, and wid konsiderabel 
Uniformiti. If derfor, de rjtig folod, pari passu, on de 
genjez in prern^nsiejon, whot iz kold de etimolojikal kon- 
fssnes ov de spikerz and de riderz —\ spik, ov kors, ov 
edqketed pipel ernli—wud not ssfer in de list. If wi reten 
de filig ov an etimolojikal konekjon betwin gentlemanly 
and gentlemanlike, wi Jud Jrnrli reten it wheder wi rjt 
gentlemcmly or gentelmanli. If wi fil dat think and 
thought , bring and brought, buy and bought, freight and 
frauaht , belog tugeder, Jud wi fil it les if wi rert doU 
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rot, bot,frot? If, in spikig, derz hm no Latin retsn de 
dig dat werdz endig in -ation korespond tn Latin werdz 
1 -atio, wnd de lmz de filig if de so de sem werdz spelt 
rid “ -ejon ? ” or iven “ -ejen ? ” Dui de not rekognjz 
*atin -itia in - ice; or -ills in - le , az in -able P If de 
kolar n<fz, at wens, dat seg werdz az barbarous, anxious, 
irons, genius , ar ov Latin orijin, wnd hi hezitet if de last 
ilabel in ol ov dem wer g,niformli riten “ es P ” Ne, iz 
lot de prezent spelig ov barbarous and anxious entjrli mis- 
idig, bj konfoundig werdz endig in - osus , seg az/gflwi 
\famosus) wid werdz endig in -us, ljk barbartts, ay left; s, 
sts. P Bekoz de Italianz qt filosofo , ar de les awer dan 
le IggliJ, hm r^t philosopher , and de Freng, hm r\t 
9 hi lo sop he, dat de hav befer dem de Latin philosophus , 
le Grik <f>i\6<ro<pos P If wi rjt f in fansi, whj not in phan¬ 
tom ? if in frenzi and frantik , whj not in phrenology ? 
1 laggwej whig tolerets v%al for phial , nid not Jiver 
it filosofer. Everi edqketed spiker nerz dat seg werdz az 
honour, ardour , colour, odour, labour, vigour, error, em- 
9eror, hav past from Latin tu Freng, and from Freng tu 
[gglij. Wud hi no- it les if ol wer spelt alik, 'seg az onor 
f onorabel), ardor, vigor (vigorous), lebor, (laborious) or iven 
‘ oner, arder, viger ? ” 5e erld spelig ov emperor , doktor, 
fsverner and eror, woz emperour, doctour, governour and 
jrrour. If diz kud bi genjd, whj not de rest P Spenser haz 
neibor for nebor, and it iz difikelt tu se whot woz gend 
bi genjig •bor intu -hour in seg pgrli Sakson werdz az 
nebor, harbor. Ner dout if wi si laugh riten wid gh at de 
and, derz hm no Jerman ar at wens reminded ov its eti- 
molojikal konekjon wid de Jerman lachen ; bet wi Jud 
imn n6 de sem bi analoji, if wi found not ernli “ laf,” bet 
;< kof” for cough (Jer. keuchen), “ enef ” for enough 
'Jerman genug), eta. In “ draft,’* fernetik spelig haz 
lirli seplanted de ser-kold historikal spelig draught; in 
‘dworf” ( dtoergh , thweorh) and in “ ref,” rough , oltu- 
^eder. 

Whot pipel kol de etimolojikal konfesnes ov de spiker 
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is striktli a mater or oratorik&l sentiment <roli, and it wad = 
reman nirli as strog as it is non, whoterer spelig hi z 
adopted. Bsfc iren if it Jud safer kir and der, wi ©t ta 
ber in mind ddt, eksept for oratorikal purposes, dit koa- - 
Jssnes, konfjnd az it iz tu a veri edqketed pi pel, is or " 
reri smol importans, anles it haz ferst bin korekted b| a 
strikt etimolojikal disiplin. Widoat dat, it ofen dejenerets 
intu whot iz kold “ popular etimoloji,” and aktqali tends, 
in sum kesez, tu rijiet de korekt spelig or wards. 

® har frikwentli dwelt on dis beferr, in order ta Jer bon, 
wbot iz non kold de etimolojikal or historikal spelig or 
wards, iz in meni kesez, wterli snetimolojikal and wnhistor- 
ikal. Wi spel to delight , and d*s indies meni pipel tu belir 
dat dis ward iz swmhou konekted wid l%t (lux), or Ift (leris); 
whsraz de erld spelig woz to delyt or to delite (Tindel), 
reprezentig de erld Freng delei ter. On de wder hand wi 
fjnd for hw%t aud emit, de erld spelig quigkt , smigki, 
whig me bi erld and historikal, fort iz des^dedli wneti* 
molojikal. 

Sovereign and foreign ar spelt az if de wer konekted 
wid reign, regnum ; de trui etimoloji or de former biig 
superanus, Old Freng sovrain, Old IggliJ soveraine ; 
whjl foreign iz de let Latin foraneus ; Old Ereng 
forain / Old IggliJ* forein. And whj[ dm wi rjt to 
^eign f Argbijop Treng (“ IggliJ Past and Prezent,” p. 
238) digks de g in feign iz elokwent tu de {; tart its 
elokwens iz mislidig. Tu fen iz not teken from Latin 
tingo, az litel az honour iz teken from Latin honor. 
Tu fen hmz from de Old Freng faindre; it woz in 
Old IggliJ faynen and feynen, and it woz derferr a mir 
etimolojikal fent tu insert de g ov de Latin Jingo, and 
de Freng feignant. 3e Old IggliJ shammfasst (Orm.), 
formd Ijk stedefasst (stedfast), iz non spelt shamefaced , as 
if it had ssmJig tu dm wid a bfcjig fes. Aghast, insted 
or Old IggliJ agast, iz ssperzd tu luk merr fretful bekoz 
it r em^ndz ss or ghost. cle Freng lanterne woz riten 
az if it had bin ser-kold from de transperent 
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Jits or horn dat enklozd de lit. He s in island oz its 
oarijin tn a mistake n belif dat de wsrd iz konek ted wid 
isle (insulu), wheraz it iz de A. S. edland, (Jerman 
mland), dat iz, woter-land. He spelig Hand woz stil 
ksrent in Sskspir’z tjm. In aisle, tm, de s iz sneti- 
molojikal, der it iz historikal, az havig bin teken ever from 
de CTld Freng aisle. 

His tendensi tu olter de spelig in order tu impart tu a 
wsrd, at ol hazardz, an etimolojikal karakter, beginz iven 
in Latin, wher postumus, a sqperlativ ov post , woz sism- 
timz riten posthumus , az if, when aplid tu a let-born 
svn, it woz der^vd from humus. In IggliJ, dis fols 
spelig iz retend in posthumous. Cena woz spelt b| pi pel 
hen wonted tn Jo der nolej ov Grik, coma, az if konekted 
wid Koirfi, 

Bst non let ?8 Ink merr kerfuli intu de far merr impor¬ 
tant stetment, dat de IggliJ laggwej, if riten femetikali, wnd 
riali lraz its historikal and etimolojikal karakter. He ferst 
kwestion iz, in whot sens kan de prezent spelig ov IggliJ 
bi kold historikal P Wi hav onli tu go bak a veri Jort we 
in order tu si de modern upstart karakter ov whot iz kold 
historikal spelig. Wi nou r^t pleasure, measure , and fea¬ 
ther, b*t not veri log log ago, in Spenser’z t^m, diz wsrdz 
wer spelt pleswre, mesure, fether. Tindel rot frute ; 

de t in fruit iz a mir restorejon ov de Freng spelig. 
For debt, on de kontrari, wi Qnd, b*t tfri or for hundred 
yirz ago, dett. His iz mor historikal derfor dan debt, 
bekoz in Freng, from whig de w?rd woz borod, de b had 
disapird, and it woz a pg,rli etimolojikal fansi tu restor it. 
cle b woz 4kw^z riintrodqst in doubt, b*t de p woz not 
restord in tu kount (Freng compter, Latin computare), 
wher p had at list de sem rjt az b in doute . 3*8 re¬ 

ceipt rezqtnz de Latin p, b*t deceit d*z widout it. 
Tu deign kips de g, tu disden dxz widout it. Her iz an- 
zder b whig haz a serten historikal er in ssm IggliJ wsrdz, 
b*fc whig woz orijinali pqrli fonetik, and iz nou simpli 
•Uperfluss. He old wsrd for member woz lim. In s?g^ 



kom pounds &z Urn-lama , lim(b) - lame lim-leas timQMT 
less, it woe imposibel tu avoid de interkalejon ov a h att 
prenansiejon. In dis manor de b krept in, and wi famj 
non tu tig dat in limb, crumb (crume), thumb (thumM 
de b mast bi riten, bat not prohounst. A gen, tung, $wm 
zunge), yung (Jerman jung), az spelt bj Spenser, hav a mar 
historikal aspekt dan tongue and young. 

If wi wijt tu rit historikali, wi ot tu r^t salm insted 
ov psalm, for de inijal p, biig lost in prenansisfon, wol 
dropt in r[tig at a veri erli t^ra (Aggle-Sakson and 

woz riintredqst simpli tu pliz sam ekliziastikal etimolo* 
jists ; ©lse neveto (Freng neveu) insted ov nephew, whig is I 
bed anetimolojikal and anfenetik. 

In whot sens kan it bi kold historikal spelig if de erf 
pluiralz ov mous and lous whig wer mys and lys, ar non 
spelt mice and lice ? tie pleural ov goose iz not spelt 
geece bat geese, yet everibodi nerz hou tu prernouns it 
3 e sem misteken atempt at an okegonal fernetik spelig has 
separeted dice from die, and pence from pens, dat is 
penyes; whjl in nurse, whsr de spelig nurce wud bar 
bin infill, az rem^ndig as ov its trm etimon, nourrice , de e 
haz bin riplest b[ s. 

Her ar, in fakt, meni speligz whig wud bi at de semtpn 
mer historikal and merr fenetik. Whi rjt little, when 
nerwan prenounsez little, and when de eld spelig wos 
lytel ? WhJ ffirdle, when de eld spelig woz girdelt 
cle sem rail apljz tu nirli ©1 wardz endig in le, sag as 
sickle, ladle, apple, ets., wher de etimoloji iz kompliti 
obskqyd bi de prezent ordografi. Whi scent, bat dis¬ 
sent, when iven Milton stil ret sent? Whi <^he, in¬ 
sted 07 de Xekspirian ake ? Whi cat, bat kitten ; whi 
cow, bat kine? Whi accede, precede, secede, bat exceed, 
proceed, succeed ? Whi indid, eksept tu west de prejas tim 
ov gildren ? 

And if it iz difikalt tu se whot konstitqts historikal 
spelig, it iz ikwali perpleksig tu de^n de rial minig or 
etimolojikal spelig. For, wher ar wi tu stop P It wud bi 
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d veri xnetimolojikal wer wi tu rjt nee insted 
now insted ov know, night insted ov knight; 
sn komplenz about de los ov de inijal h, de repre- 
ov an orijinal 1 c, in loaf, A. S. hl&f (cf. 
in ring, (A.S. bring); in lade, ladder, neck, 

ar tu rjt etimolojikali, den wig not return tu 
>r hlaford, insted ov lord? tu nose-thrill, or 
3 insted ov nostril; tu swister insted ov sis - 
hig wud not bi merr trabels^m dan sword. 
mn Jmrli wud bi beter dan woman ; mead - 
er dan midwife ; godspel beter dan gospel» 
>eter dan orchard, puisne beter dan puny. Fri- 
ie prezent rekognjzd spelig luks etimolojikal* 
terli ^netimolojikal. Righteous luks l^k an ad- 
- eous, B'sq az plenteous, bst it iz riali a Sakson 
ightwis dat iz rightwise, formd Ijk otherwise, 

iz riten wid an l in analoji tu would, b*t whjl 
jsstifjd in would from will, and should from 
i f^nd de (Jld IggliJ imperfekt ov can riten 
n couthe, coude. cle l, derferr, iz njder fcrnetik 
Dlojikal. N*dig, agen, kan bi merr mislidig tu 
lojist dan de prezent epelig ov whole and hale. 
n from de sera sors, de GoJik hail s, Sanskrit 
minig orijinali, Jit, redi ; den sound, komplit, 
Aggler-Sakson wi bav heel, heel; and hal helJi, 
li tres ov a w, jder beferr or after, cle Old IggliJ 
holes m, iz de Jerman hailsam. Whole, der- 
mir misspelig, de w havig probabli bin aded in 
n who, which, ets. From a pgrli etimolojikal 
vg, de w iz rogli left out befor h in hou ; for az 
.kson hwy bekem why, Agglo-Sakson hwa Jud 
m whow. 

riali atempted tu rjt etimolojikali, wi Jud hav tu 
'mm widout de r, bekoz grmm iz a mir korspjon 
man, Agglo-Sakson hryd-guma. Wijudhar 



tu rjt burse insted or purse , as in disburse . In 

it iz diBkslt tu se wher wi Jud stop. WhJ dm w. 
r\t metal insted ov mettle , i oorthship insted ov iron 
chirurgeon insted or surgeon , furhlong , (d&t iz, i 
log) insted ov furlong , feordhing (d4t iz fori pi 
insted ov farthing ? If wi rjt pqni puisne , wi mit 
wel rjt post-natus. Wi mjt spel coy, quietus; pt 
apertus; priest, presbyter; master, magister; sextc 
sacristan; alms, eleemosyne ), ets. If enibodi wil tell 
at whot det etimolojikal spelig iz tu begin, wheder : 
1,500 a.d., or at 1,000 a.d., or at 600 a.d., \ am wilig tu di 
kws de kwestion. Til den, £ beg liv tu sa dat etimolojil 
spelig wud pie greter havok in IggliJ dan fernetik speli 
iven if wi wer tu dro a lju not mcrr dan fjv hundred yi 
age. 

<fe ttu stroggest arguments, dsrferr, agenst feme 
spelig, nemli, dat it wud destroi de historikal and etin 
lojikal karakter ov de IggliJ laggwej, ar, after ol, but? 
parjali trm. Hir and der, ner dout de etimoloji and hisl 
ov an IggliJ w*rd mjt bi obskqrd bj fernetik spelig; ai 
for instans, wi ret “ Hrerp ” insted ov Europe . 1 

iven den analoji wud help ss, and tig derz hui ndr Grik, 
hium der ar not meni, dat “ Hr ” in s*g wsrdz az j 
rope, Eurydice , reprezented de Grik ivpvs. cle rial am 
houever, iz, dat new?n kud onestli kol de prezent sis! 
ov spelig jder historikal or etimolojikal; and \ beliv, 
teken az a herl, de los okegond bj konsistent fcmetik sp 
wud hardli bi greter dan de gen. 

An^der objekjon urjd agenst fernetik spelig, nemli, 
wid it it wud bi imposibel tu distiggwij homonimz, n 
bi met in de sem ws. Ner dout it iz a serten advantf 
in r^tig wi kan distiggwij right , rite, write and wri 
B^t if, in de h^ri ov konversejon, der iz hardli ev< 
dout whig wsrd iz ment, Juirli der wud bi mwg lea dei 
in de sTer prerses ov ridig a kontinq^s sentens. If va 
speligz ov de sem w*rd ar nesesari tu point out difei 
minigz, wi Jud rekwjr et speligz for boles , tu signif} a q 



stmas gift, a hxntig sit, a tri, a slap, tu sel round, 
i a diater, and de frsnt sit on a kerq; and dis prinsi- 
id hay tu bi apljd tu absv siks hundred wisrdz. Hm 
mdertek tu prervjd ol diz veriejonz ov de prezent 
'in spelig or diz wurdz P And wi mvst not forget 
fter ol, in ridig a pej wi ar seldom in dout wheder 
linz a fij, or de sole ov a fut, or iz i^zd az an ad- 
. If der iz at eni tjm eni rial difik?lti, laggwej prer- 
Lts em remedi. It ider drops esq wurdz az rite and 
•eplesig dem bi seremony and only , or it ijzez a 
astik eksprejon, ssq az de serl ov de fut, or de serl 
nli ground, eta. 

i far i hav trid tu anser de riali important arguments 
bav bin brot forward agenst femetik spelig. if hay 
er wid spejal referens tu de pouerful remonstransez 
qbijop Trenq, and hiz most ebel plidig in fevor ov de 
ijt sistem ov oriografi. Az a mir skolar, i fuli Jer 
ligz, and i sinsirli admjr hiz elokwent advokasi. $ 
from him bekoz i dm not digk, az hi dsz, dat de los 
L bi femetik spelig wud bi ser gret az wi imajin; or 
wud bi ol on w*n sid. Besidz, snles bi kan Jerhou 
•rm ov spelig iz not emli for de prezent tu bi avoided, 
•ltugeder tu bi renderd xnnesesari, i konsider dat de 
r it iz teken in hand de beter. It simz tu mi dat de 
ijop luks on de intrerdskfon ov fonetik spelig az a 
roqet ov a fq, skolarz, or az an atempt on de part ov 
hfif-edqketed personz, wijig tu avoid de trebel ov 
) hou tuspel korektli. If dat wer ser, i kwit agri wid 
[at psblik opinion wud never asi^m ssfijent for8 for 
) der skim. Bst der iz a mertiv pouer behind diz 
ik reformerz whig de Arg bifop haz hardli teken intu 
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torikal and etimolojikal twvnint wnd we litel agent 
hapines ov milionx o* gildren, and de stil hjer hapinei ■ 
milionx or Igglijmen and Iglijwimen, grerig vp ax detfl 
tu ol de weld and stregd or Igglijliteratqr, or vnabeltaH 
iven dar B^bel. Hir it ix wher \ renter tn difer frmfl 
Argbi Jop, not ax biig s&ggwin ax tu eni immidiet nn 
bat simpli ax filig it a dqti tn help in a koz whig at ptMM 
ix moat unpopular. 3e ivil de me hi pot of for a logtjtffl 
partikularli if de wetov sagmen ax Argbifop Treng ixtafl 
into de ader ekel. Bet anles laggwej sieex tn hi laggm 
and rjtig aieex tn hi rjtig, de de wil Jmrli kam wheiftj 
wil her tn hi med hetwin de tth. Jermani hax apointedl 
Gaveroment Komi Jon tn konsider whet ix tn bi den nil 
Jerman spelig. In Amerika, tm, sam lidig stetsmen aid 
inkljnd tn tek ap de reform or epelig on najonal grooadt 
Ix der ncr eteteman in Iggland eafijentli prraf agent 
ridiki^l tn kol de atenjon or Farliment tn whot ix a gcei| 
misfortqn P 

Meg, houever, ax \ difer from de Argbijop on dii 
grounds, \ kanot bet aafijentli depreket de tern in whig his 
pouerful opozijon haz bin met bi meni ov de upholders ov 
fernetik epelig. Ne, i mast ger stil farder, and fragkli kon- 
fee dat tn wan ov hiz arguments j Qnd it difikalt, at 
present, tu giv a satisfaktori anser. 

“It is a mir asamjon,” de Argbijop remarks, “date! 
men premonns ol wardz aljk ; or dat whenever de kam to 
spel a ward de wil ekzaktli agri az tu whot de outljn 01 
its sound iz. Non wi ar Jrar men wil not dm die, from de 
fakt dat, beferr der woz eni fikst and seteld ordografi io 
our laggwej, when, derforr, everibodi woz merr or les i 
femografer, sikig tu rjt doun de ward az it sounded to 
him, for hi had ner ader lo tu g|d him, de veriejons 01 
spelig ar infinit. Tek, for instans, de ward tvden, whi^ 
daz not sim tn promis eni gret skerp for varjeti. 3? hat 
myself met wid dis ward spelt in ner les dan ferrtin w& 
a mag our erli r^terz. Agen, in hon meni wez wex Bab'] 
{Raleigh's) nem spelt, or 'Zeksgir sa 
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ftom de spelig ov wnedqketed personz in our on de. cTe 
jbar nor 3der real hst de sound tu g^d dem. Hou iz it 
8at de dm not ©1 spel aljk ? ”— Iyglif Past and Prezent , 
p. 203. 

L^k merst men hm plid wid der hart az wel az witi der 
led, de Argbifop haz hir overlukt w^n obvi^s anser tu 
tiz kwestion. 3e dux not spel aljk, bekoz de hay bin 
nrot 3p wid a sistem ov spelig in whig de sem sound kan 
d reprezented in ten diferent wez, and in whig hardli 
ni wto leter iz restrikted tu wsn fonetik pouer onli. If 
ildren wer brot wp wid an alfabet in whig ig leter had 
wt w^d sound, and in whig de sem sound woz olwez re- 
rezented bj, de sem sjn—and dis iz de veri esens ov fernetik 
[tig—den it w;ud bi simpli imposibel dat de Jud drim ov 
[tig sxden in ferrtin, or Woburn in 140, diferent wez. 

B^t for ol ddt der iz s?m traid in de Argbi/op’s remark; 
nd if wi komper de diferent wez in whig de advokets ov 
ynetik spelig—men Ijk Pitman, Bel, Elis, Widerz, Jonz 
-rit de sem w*rdz, iven when i^zig de S8m fonetik alfa- 
et, wi Jal si dat de difik^lti pointed out bj de Argbijop 
5 a rial wsn. Everiw^n nerz hou diferentli de sem w^rdz 
>lwez hav bin and stil ar pronounst in diferent parts ov 
g gland. And it iz not onli in tounz and kountiz dat diz 
ektyliaritiz prevel; der ar serten w^rdz whig w^n famili 
ronounsez diferentli from ansder; and der ar besjdz de 
tedid and xnstsdid pekqliaritz ov individual spikerz. 
'u konvins pipel dat wsn pron^nsiefon iz rjt and de 3der 
og, simz sterli herples. !f hav herd a hjli k^ltiveted man 
efendig hiz dropig de h at de beginig ov serten wsrdz, 
j de ^nanserabel argument dat in de pies wher hi woz 
rot 3p, nerw^n premounst diz inijal h’s. Whot Skog- 
lan wud admit dat hiz pronsnsiejou woz folti p Whot 
rijman wud submit tu loz ov spelig past in London P 
Lnd whot renderz argument on eni n^setiz ov pronsnsie- 
m stil mar difik^lt iz, dat bod de ir and de teg ar most 
regeres witnesez. 3? hav herd Amerikauz meuteu in ^ud 
m nest dat der woz myg lea ov nezal twag in 
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t ment dig miniit fetografi. ov spoken soundz, in whig 
z Bel and Elis eks£l; if eni atempt had ever bin med 
ilt&ploi dia her-aplitig majineri for a praktikal reform ov 
-jfclijapelig, de objekjonz rezd bj Argbijop Treng wad bi 
snanserabel. 3er wud bi fifti diferent wsz or «pelig 
-*KJ> and de konfi^on wad bi greterdan it iz nou. Not 
fta Mr Bel’z lerti-aiks kategoriz ov voael sound wud bi 


ifijent ta render everi pekgjiariti ov voael kwoliti, pig, 
id kwontiti, wid perfekt akqrasi. (Si H. Swit, “ His- 


iri ov IggliJ Soundz,” pejez 58, 68.) Bat dia woz never 
fended, and wh[l konsidig mag tu de Argbijop’a argq- 
lants, { mast not konaid tm mag. 


Whot i ljk in Mr Pitman’z sistem ov spelig iz ekzaktli 
hot i no haz bin found folt wid bi aderz, nemli, dat hi 


is not atempt tu reQn tin mag, and tu eksprea in rjtig 
yz endlea Jedz ov prone nsiejon, whig me bi ov de greteat 
terest tu de student ov akoustika, or ov femetiks, az apljid 
I de stadi ov livig djalekta, bat whig, for praktikal az 
el az for s[entifik filolojikal parpoaez, mast bi entirli ig- 
jrrd. Bitig woz never intended tu fotograf sperken 
ggwejez: it woz ment tu indiket, not tu pent, soundz. 
f Yolter sez L*£criture c’est la peinture de la voix,”) 
i iz rjt; bat when hi gerz on tu ae, plus elle est res- 
imblante, meilleure elle est/*) i am not serten dat, az in 


piktyr ov a landskep, ser in a pikti^r ov de vois, pri- 
lafelit miniitnes me not destroi de veri objekt ov de 
iktiir. Laggwej dilz in brod kalorz, and ritig ot tu 
>ler de ekzampel ov laggwej, whig, der it alouz an endlea 
irietiov pronensiejon, restrikta itself for its on parpos,for 
e parpos ov ekapresig lot in ol its modifikejonz, tu a veri 


mited namber ov tipikal vouelz and konsonants. Out ov de 


iij namber ov soundz, for instans, whig hav bin katalogd 
•om de verias IggliJ dialekts, derz onli kan bi rekognjzd 
s konstitqeut elements ov de laggwej whig in, and bi, 
er diferens from ig ader konve a diferens ov minig. Ov 
sq pregnant and lot-konveig vouelz, IggliJ pozesez no 
iot dan twelv. Whotever de minor Jedz ov vouel aouuda 


s 
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in IggliJ djalekta me bi, de dm not enrig de laggwtj 
•eg, d&t is, de dm not enebel de spiker tn konvs 
mingt Jedz or dot dan de twelr tipikal siggel to 
B esjdz, der jenerali is whot de Freng m\t kol a fen 
•olidariti in jg d^alekt. If wen ronel genjez, de edei 
apt tn folo, and de men objekt or laggwej remenz de 
drmout, nemli, tu prerent wen ward from renig int 
eder, and jet tu absten from mimit fonetik distigk 
whig an ordinari ir mjt Qnd it didkelt tn grasp, 
prinsipel or femetik solidariti iz or gret important 
cmli in eksplenig de gradual qenjez or vouelz, bel 
•eg jeneral qenjez or konsonants az wi si, for insta 
de Jerman Lautvertschiebung. Az smn as wen p 
left rekant, der iz prejur tu 61 it f or so meg or it 
left rekant, bet no merr. 

3er ar, in fakt, tm brangez, or at ol events, tth 
dietigkt praklikal aplikejonz or de sjens or Fere 
whig, for wqnt or beter nemz, j designet az filolojiki 
d\aUktikal. Ser iz whot me bi kold a filolojikal st 
Fernetiks, whig iz an esenjal part ov de Sjens or Lai 
and haz for its objekt tu giv a klir jdia or de alfabc 
az riten, bet az sperken. It trits ov de matirialz c 
whig, de instruments wid whig, and de proses bj 
vouelz and konsonants ar formd ; and after ekspleni 
serten leterz agri, and difer, in der matirial, in de i 
ments wid whig, and de proses bj whig, de ar prodi 
enebelz es tu enderstand de kozez and rezxlts ov w 
kold Fonetik Cenj. In meni respekts de most insti 
tritment ov de jeneral diori ov Fonetiks iz tu bi for 
de Pr&tisakhyas ; partial arli in de oldest (400 b.k. 
atagt tu de Rig Veda, (*) clo de nember ov p 
soundz me sim in6nit, de nember ov rial soundz q 
Sanskrit or eni eder given laggwej for de perpos o? 
presig diferent Jedz ov minig, iz veri limited. It i: 

1. “ Rig-Veda-Pr&ti^khya, Das alteste Lchrbuch der Yed 
Phonetik, Sanskrit Text mit Ubersetzung und Anmerkungen, h 
gegeben,” von F. Max Muller, Leipzig, 1809. 
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brod kategoriz or sound alero dat de Pr&tia&khyas dil; 
1 it iz for a proper s nd erst and ig or diz de S^ens or Lag- 
ej haz tu inklcud widin its sfir a kerful stvdi or Fernetiks. 
3e d^alektikal sfcedi or Fernetiks haz larjer objekts. It 
Jez tu ekzost ©1 posibel soundz whig kan bi predict bj[ 
1 vcrkal organz, litel konsernd az tu wheder diz soundz 
t£r in eni rial laggwej or not. It iz partikqlarli qsful 
* de p*rpos or pentig, wid de stmcrst akqrasi, de aktqal 
ttmensie/on or indiridqalz, and or fiksig de fentest Jedz 
vdjalektik rarieti. cTe most marretes agirment in dis 
fang or apl^d fernetiks me bi sin in Mr Bel’z “ Yizibel 

diz tux brangez or fernetik sjens, honerer, Jud bi kept 
srfuli distigkt. Az de fonndejon or a praktikal alfabet, 
kwjz az de onli sef fonndejon for de S[ens or Laggwej, 
i wont filolojikal or dioretik Fonetiks. Wi wont an en- 
srst&ndig or derz jeneral prinsipelz and derz brod kate- 
>riz or sound whig ar trited in de Prafci^akhyas; wi dm 
)t wont eni or de minqt d^alektik distigkjonz whig har 
y gramatikal perpos, and ar derferr outsjd de pel or 
ramatikal sjens. Tm minqt distigkjon prerdqsez konfq- 
>n, and wher it kan bi aroided, widont a sakriQz or 
cqrasi, it ot tu bi aroided. Wher regnes ekzists in 
aliti, and wher netqr alouz a brod marjin on ider sjd, it 
ud bi rog tu ignor dat latitqd. Akqrasi itself wud hir 
sknm inakqrasi. 

Bzt wheu wi wont tu ekzost ol posibel Jedz or sound, 
hen wi wont tu fertograf de pekqliaritiz or serten dja- 
kts, or rnegur de diviejonz in de premsnsiejon or in- 
iridqalz bj de most minqt degriz, wi den mast arel 
irselvz or ddt ekskwizit artistik majineri konstrskted bj 
[r Bel, and handeld wid ser m*g skil bi Mr A. J. Elis, 
y fq emli wil bi ebel tu qz it wid rial s*kses. 

Snm pipel sim tu imajin dat de pouer or distiggwijig 
linqt diferensez or sound iz a natqral gift, and kanot bi 
kwird. It me bi ser in kwit eksepjonal kesez, bet i nd 
5 a fakt dat a gild dat bad, *z pipel se, ner ir for rnqpik' 
3 * 
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and lend not sig “ God sev de Kwin,” gradqali akwjrdd|| 
poner or distiggwijig doordinari nerts, and or sigig a tyi 
Spikig from micro ekspiriens, i Jud ss dat a gad ir kwmzS^j 
inheritans, for, az log az i kan remember, a fols nerfc, or; 
wi get tu kol it, an impipr (unrein) nort, wo* tn mi fizikaH 
penful. j 

Bat dis apljz tu muzik emli, and it iz bj ne minz jenendr 
trm, dat pipel hui har a gud mgzikal ir, har olao a gad 
ir for laggwej. if har nern pipel kw[t snmiizikal, pozest 
or a reri gud ir for laggwej, and w/» versa. cTe ttu nat^rtl 
gifts, derferr, if natural gifts da ar, or distiggwijig minqjt 
degriz or pig and kwoliti or sound dm not sim ta bi dt 
sem. 3e rial difikslti, houerer, whig make itself felt in 
disk?8ig mim^t Jedz or sound, arjzez from de inaafijeasi 
or our nomenkletiir, from de olmerst irrezistibel inioeas 
or imajinejon, and in de end, from de wont or a femometer. 
A gud mi^zijan kan distiggwij bet win Cfarp, and D flai t 
a gud fernetijan betwin a “ le-bak-narer ” and a “ lcr-mikst- 
•narer” rouel. Bst da kanot olwez translet dar senti¬ 
ments intu definit laggwej, and if de fcrj bi aktqal eksperi- 
ment tu imitet diz tm soundz or rouelz, de itnperfek/onz 
or de ir and tsg, berf in de spiker and de lisener, fri- 
kwentli render ol atempts at a mqti]al wnderstandig 
imposibel. Wi Jal never arjv at sjentifik pres^on til wi 
har a femometer for kwoliti or sound, nor dm j si whj rag 
an instrument Jud bi imposibel. if wel remember Whit- 
stern telig mi, dat hi wud xndertek tu riprerdi^s b[ minz 
or an instrument ereri Jed or rouel in gni laggwej or de 
warld, and i Jud digk dat Wilis’ez and Holmholts*ei 
eksperiments wud S3pl{ de elements from whig swg a to¬ 
nometer mjt bi konstitqted. Az sum az wi kan megur, 
deQn, and riprerdi^s, at plegur, whot at prezent wi kaa 
enli deskr^bin aproksimet termz, de s^ens or fernetiks wil 
bekam merst fruitful, and asijm its lejitimet pies az a she 
gud non tu de student or laggwej. 

if bar sxmtimz bin blemd for harig insisted on Fernetiks 
biig rekognizd az de foundejon or de S^ens or Laggwej. 
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esor Benfi and nder skolarz pretested agenst de gap- 
hav deleted ta Fernetiks in de Sekond Siriz ov m[ 
ktqrz,” ae an vnnesesari innerve/on, and derz pretests 
bekym stil stronger ov let. Bst hir, ten, wi mnst 
jgwiJ bet win tin digz. Filolojikal or jeneral Fenetiks 
held az strogli az ever, an integral part ov de S^ens 
’mg*'*] » djalektik Fenetiks me bi gsful hir and der, 
le /ud bi kept widin der proper sfir ; *derwjz, l ad- 
z redili az eniwwn els, de obskqr rader dan revil de 
and masiv kalorz ov sound whig laggwej gzez for its 
lari w«rk. 

wi reflekt a litel, wi Jal si dat de filolojikal konsep- 
yv a vouel iz s^mdig tetali diferent from its pgrli 
stik or d[alektik konsep/on. 3e former iz gifli kon- 
l wid de sfir ov posibel verie/on, and de later wid de 
fenomenal individuals ov ig vouel. Tu de filolojist, 
i vouelz in septimus, for instans, whotever der ekzakt 
xnsie/onz me hav bin at diferent tjmz, and in diferent 
nsez ov de Berman Erapjr, ar petenjali wnn and de 
Wi Ink on septimus and 4'j8 tionos az on Sanskrit 
mas , and enli bj neig dat e t i, and u in {septimus} ar 
prezentativz ov a Jort a , or dat optimus standz for de 
en/ent optumus and optomos, dm wi tek in at wan 
de hel hUtori and posibel verie/on ov diz vouelz in 
?nt laggwejez and djalekts* . T»ven wher a vouel dis- 
; komplitli, az in gigno for gigeno, in irbrrw for viirtroo, 
lental ( ov de filolojist disernz and wez whot ner ir 
lir. And why in diz kesez de etimolojist, disregardig 
lirest var^eti ov prernsnsie/on, trite sag vouelz pz 
i, o, « az w^Q and de sem, in ^derz wher tiiu vouelz 
tu hav ekzaktli de sem sound tu de djalekti/an ? de 
{ist on hiz part persivz diferensez ov de gretest im- 
ns. 3e i in fide* and cliens me hav de sem sound 
i gigno or septimus, de u ov luo me not difer from 
in optumui or lubens, bat der intrinsik valg, der 
lilitiz ov grerd and deke, ar tertali diferent in ig. Wi 
ever bi ebel tu spik wid enidig Ijk rial sientifik 
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akqrasi or de prwnansisjon or enjent laggwerjex, bfet ivrifl 
if wi lok to der riten apirans onli, wi ai agen and ageh bJ 
▼ooelz, riten aljk, ar historikali tetali distigkt. Grim inthlfl 
di^st de distigkjon bet win di and at, betwin dm and dW 
not bekoz it ia b\ eni minz serten dat de prwnwnsiejan’otifl 
diz diftogz rerid, bat bekoz hi wijt tn indiket dat dtfl 
antesidents or di and du wer diferent from dors or at anti 
ad. In Godik fathu, (Sk. para, peon,) at ia a Jartend tn 1 1 
and broken beferr h to di ; in Godik vdti (Sk, reda, 
ai ia radikal * stregdend tn di. In Godik dauhtar (8k»fl 
dnhitar Bvydrrjp), au iz radikal u broken tn ad ; in ri fai , I 
aren (Sk. araa, hrt—licro—hcyo), de am iz a, darkend til 
u, and broken tn dm; whj[l in Godik bdug (W^tvya), dt I 
ia orijinal m stregdend tn du. When wi hir 4 and 6 in I 
Godik, wi si d, jast az wi ai Dorik a behind $onik % I 
When wi hir e in amis, wi si Sanskrit a; when wi hir 
e in cruor, wi si Sanskrit k. When wi hir t in yt9t,m 
si Brian g ; when wi hir y in 4\ty», wi si Brian a. 

Biz fit ilastrejonz wil eksplen, j[ hep, de esenjal difereas 
in de aplikejon or femetiks tu filoloji and dialektoloji, and 
wil Jer dat in de former our braj mast or nesesiti hi brod, 
whjl in de later it mast bi Qn. It ia bi miksig ap fe& 
separet ljnz ov reserg, ig hjli important in itaelf, dat so 
mag konf^on haz or let bin oke^ond. Be ralq, or pqrii 
fonetik obzerrejonz Jud on ner akount bi wndemted; 
bat it iz nesesari, for dat veri rizon, dat d^alektikal az wel 
az filolojikal femetiks Jud ig bi konf}ud tn der proper sfir. 
Be filolojist haz mag tn lern from de fernetij&n, bat hi 
Jnd nerer forget dat hir, az elswher, whot ia brod and 
tipikal iz az important and az sientifikali akqret aa whot 
iz minut and spejal. t 

Whot iz brod and tipikal iz ofen merr akqret iron dan 
whot iz mini^t and spejal. It mjt bi posibel, for instanSi \ 
bj a fertografik proses, tu represent de ekzakt pozijon or > 
de tag and de ins^d wolz or de moud whjl wi premooH t 
de Italian vonel i. Bat it wu6l hi to tnistsk is l i 

s&p&z dat die imej girz as to eroX\ ^aVu. tokV 
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ilnd kan bi, preraounst. 3er ig individual me har hiz ern 
*mtov plesig de teg in prernonnsig i, wi har ernli tu trj de 
experiment in* order tu konrins oorsel rz dat, wid sem 
•fort, wi me veri dat pozijon in meni wez and yet prerdqs 
de sound or i. When, derfor, in m| “ Lektqrz on de Siens 
or Laggwej,” { gev piktqrz or de pozijonz ov de rerkal or- 
ganz rekwjrd for prernounsig de tipikal leterz or de alfabet, 
1 tuk gret ker tu mek dem tipikal, dat iz, tu lir dem ref 
skegez rsder dan minqt fertografs. $ kanot beter ekspres 
whot i fil on dis point dan bj kwetig de werdz or Hekel: 

“ For didaktik perposez, simpel skimatik figqrz ar far 
merr q,sful dan piktqrz prezerrig de gretest fedfulnes tu 
netqr and karid out wid de gretest akqrasi.” Ziele und 
Wege,” p. 37). 

Tu retern, after dis digrejon, tu Mr Pitman *z alfabet, \ 
repit dat it rekomendz itself tu nq uqnd bj whot ederz kol 
its inakqrasi. It ferz its rial and praktikal wizdom bi not 
atemptig tu fiks eni distigkjonz whig ar not absolcutli 
nesesari. If, for instans, wi tek de geteral tennis, wi find 
dat IggliJ rekognizez wen k ernli, older its prernensiejon 
reriz konsiderabli. It iz semtjmz prernounst ser az tu pror- 
dqs olmerst a Jarp krak ; semtjmz it haz a dip, holer sound; 
and snmtimz a soft, lezi, muilie karakter. It reriz kon- 
liderabli akordig tu de rouelz whig folo* it, az enibodi me 
hir, ne fil, if hi prcrnounsez, in seksejon, hot , kvil , kar, 
hat, kit . Bet az IggliJ dez not qz diz diferent k'z for de 
perpos or distiggwijig werdz or gramatikal formz, wen 
brod kategori ernli or roisles geteral geks haz tu bi ad- 
mited in ritig IggliJ. In de Semitik laggvrejez de kes iz 
diferent; not ernli ar kaf and kof diferent in sound, bet 
dis diferens iz qzd tu distiggwij diferent minigz. 

Or if wi tek de rouel a in its orijiual, pqr prtmensiejon, 
l^k Italian a , wi kan izili persir dat it haz diferent kelorz 
in diferent kountiz or Iggland. Yet in rjtig it me bi 
trited az wen, bekoz it haz bet wen and de ssm gramatikal 
intenjon, and dez not konve a nq minig i\\ Ska 

rjdest limits. Gud spjkerz in Iggland pternonna 


1 
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last Ijk d$ pqr Italian a; wid ader* it bekvmz brod.ii 
uderz din. Bat do it me das osilet konsiderabli, it mu 
not enkrog on de proving ov e, whig wad genj its minigi 
lest; nor ondeprovins ov o, whig wad ganj it ta lost; b 
on de provins ov «, whig wad genj it ta lust . 

c£e difikalti, derfor, whig Argbijop Treng haz point 
oat iz riali restrikted ta derz kesez wher de pronaosiej 
ov vooelz—for it iz wid voaelz gifli dat wi ar trabelc 
veriz so mag az ta overstep de brodest limits ov wan 
de rekogn jzd kategoriz ov sound, and ta enkrog on anzd 
If wi tek de ward fast, whig iz prononnst veri difere; 
iven b[ edqketed pipe], der wad bi no nesesiti for indikc 
in r^tig de diferent Jedz ov pronansiejon whig lj betwir 
sound ov de Jort Italian a and de log a az herd in fat) 
Bat when de a in fast iz prononnst ljk de a in fat, den 
nesesiti ov a nq grafik eksponent wad arjz, and Argbi 
Treng wad bi rjt in twitig fonetik reformers wid sagk/o 
tto. speligz for de sem ward. 

$ kud men Jon de nemz ov dri bijops, wan ov hmm p 
noanst de voael in God ljk God, anuder Ijk rod, a d 
ljk gad . cle last pronansiejon wad probabli bi konde 
b l everibodi, bat de ader tm wad remen, sagkjond bj 
hjest odoriti, and derfor retend in fonetik r^tig. 

So far, den, j admit dat Argbijop Treng haz pointed 
a rial difikalti inherent in fonetik rjtig ; bat whot iz 
wan difikalti komperd wid de difikaltiz ov de prezent i 
tern ov IggliJ spelig P It wud not bi onest tu trj tu ei 
hiz garj, bjseig dat deriz bat wan pronansiejon rekogn; 
bj de qzej ov edqketed pipel. ctat iz not so, and doz 1 
best de bjoloji ov laggwej, n6 dat it kanot bi so. 
veri ljf ov langwej konsists in a konstant frikjon beta 
de seutripetal fors ov kastom and de sentrifqgal fors 
individual fridom. Agenst dat difikalti derfor der iz 1 
remedi. CTnli hir agen de Argbijop simz tu hav overlu 
de fakt dat de difikalti belogz tu de prezent sistem 
spelig nirli az mag az tu de fonetik sistem. Her iz b 
wan rekogn^zd we ov spelig, bat everibodi pronouns 
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nkordig tu hiz cm idiosinkrasiz. It wad bi do sem wid 
fonetik spelig. Wun pranunsiejon, de best rekognizd, 
‘Wad hav tu bi adopted az a standard in fernetik rjtig, livig 
ta everi Igglifman hiz fridom tu prcmouns az simed gud 
tu him. Wi Jud linz nudig ov whot wi nou pozes, and ol 
de advantejez oy fernetik rjtig wud remen unimperd. cTe 
rial stet ov de kes iz, derferr, dis—New^n defendz de 
prezent sistem ov spelig ; everiwun admits de sirius injuri 
whig it inflikts on najonal edi^kejon. Everibodi admits 
de praktikal advantejez ov fo-netik spelig, but after dat, ol 
eksklem dat a reform ov spelig, wheder parjal or kompl.it, 
iz imposibel. Wheder it iz imposibel or not, l gladli liv 
tu men ov de wurld tu desjd. Az a skolar, az a student 
ov de histori ov-laggwej, i simpli menten dat in everi riten 
laggwej a reform ov spelig iz, sraner or leter, inevitabel. 
Ner dout de ivil de me be put of. iE hav litel dout dat it 
wil bi put of for meni jenerejonz, and dat a rial reform 
wil probabli not bi karid eksept konkurentli wid a violent 
serjal konvuljon. dnli let de kwestion bi argqd ferli. 
Let fakts hav sum wet, and let it not bi superzd bj, men ov 
de wurld dat derz hm defend de prinsipelz ov de Fvnetik 
Nyz ar ornli titotalerz and vejeterianz, hui hav never lernd 
hou tu spel. 

If i hav spcrken strogli in suport ov Mr Pitman’z sis¬ 
tem, it iz not bekoz on ol points i konsider it sqpjrior tu 
de sistemz preperd b£ uder reformerz, partikiilarli bj[ 
Mesrz Elis and Jernz, hui hav devjzd skimz ov fonetik 
spelig dat dispens wid eni qu tjps; but gifli bekoz it haz 
bin tested ser larjli, and haz stud de test wel. Mr Pitman’z 
Fonelik Jamal haz nou bin publijt derti-ferr yirz, and if 
it iz nan dat it iz publijt wikli in 9,250 kopiz, ig kopi 
representig at list ferr or fjv riderz, it me not sim ser veri 
fmlij, after ol, if wi imajin dat der iz sum vital pouer in 
d&t insignifikant jerm. 



PHONOGRAPHY 

-A.S A.VT AID TO SELF-EDUCATION. 


Phonography was first brought under my notice in the summer of 1 : 
1855. I was theu a servant at a farm a few miles from Banff. A | 
watch and clock maker, calling at the farm one day on some businoi 1 
regarding his vocation, incidentally entered into conversation with l 
me and drew my attention to Phonography, which he offered to teach € 
me gratuitously. He gave me a small tract containing a statement 1 
of the advantages of shorthand, and recommendations from soma 1 
eminent literary men in favor of Pitman’s system. I read the tihet* 1 
but, as I considered Phonography above my reach of attainment, l I 
made no attempt to learn it at that time. About six months after¬ 
wards a circumstance occurred which brought the subject mom 
prominently under my notice. I had then obtained another mtua- 
tiou and was living in a distant part of the country, where a lectors 
ou the English language was delivered under the auspices of a Mu¬ 
tual Improvement Society. I was present at the delivery of this 
lecture, and saw a reporter for the press taking notes. Next week I 
found the lecture reported verbatim in a local newspaper. This cir¬ 
cumstance very much surprised me, as the gentleman who reported 
the lecture was formerly a ploughman, and I had myself known him 
in that capacity only three years previously. Learning that it w*s 
Pitman’s system of shorthand which he used, I at once obtained a copy 
of the“ Phonographic Teacher,” which I got direct from Mr Pitman, 
who at the same time sent me some interesting tracts, and a copy of the 
Vhonetic Journal. Mr Pitman’s alphabet of 38 letters, giving 
a letter for every sound in the English language, was quite new 
to me, and this mode of spelling giving the exact pronunciation of 
•very word, so attracted my attention that I made it my first object 
of study. After a few days I was able to read the phonetic spelling 
with facility, but I found that my pronunciation differed from Mr 
Pitman’s in many instances. This led me to think that he had 
mispronounced some of the words, but recourse to a good pronounc¬ 
ing dictionary convinced me that tMfe error lay with myself. 

My school education was of the most elementary kind, and I did 
not learn to read with anything like correctness when at school. It 
is impossible, owing to the inconsistency and insufficiency of the 
common alphabet, to learu more than a mere smattering of the prin¬ 
ciples of orthoepy during the short period of elementary education. 

The spelling of a word is seldom a correct guide to its pronunciation, 
and it takes a long time to teach rational creatures the elements of 
learning by the irrational current orthography. It is a true maxim 
that there is no “ royal road to learning,” yet the rough and crooked 
road with the romanic spelling lor enw\A W tendered | 

more pleasant and much shorter by the 
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*etie method of spelling; and according to the testimony of Professor 
Hex Muller, Dr R. 6. Latham, and many other distinguished phi- 
Wlogists, phonetic spelling could be adopted without obscuring the 
etymological aod historical associations of the language. 

A great majority of the working classes leave school with only a 
Here smattering of the elemeuts t)f education. Very few of them 
fta read with fluency and correctness, and fewer still improve in 

- pronunciation after leaving school. This is mainly owing to the dis¬ 
crepancies existing between the written and the spoken word. Ig- 
lorance of pronunciation is a great obstacle to self-improvement A 

- person who cannot read fluently and correctly is ashamed to show his 
ignorance by reading aloud in the presence of others. 

After leaving school I had, by reading and study, acquired a good 
deal of miscellaneous knowledge, but had improved myself very little 
in pronunciation. I only discovered the extent of my ignorance on 
this point after learning to read phonetic printing; and, seeing the 
value of the Phonetic Journal as a medium for teaching correct pro¬ 
nunciation, I became a regular reader. 

I may here notice au objection that is sometimes advanced against 
Phonotypy, namely, that it makes bad spellers. I can only say that 
my experience has led me to a different conclusion ; and I cannot help 
thinking that the majority, if not all, of those who advance this objec¬ 
tion, are mere speculators, who cannot speak from actual experience. 

I now pass to Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand. The only 
object I had in view when I commenced the study of Phonography, 
was to acquire as much facility in writing it as would euable me to take 
notes of lectures and sermons. This was my highest ambition, and as 
such I have found it of greater utility than 1 anticipated. 1 did not 
at first make much progress, and after devoting a short time to the 
study of the rules and exercises in the “ Teacher,” I gave up the pur¬ 
suit, in the belief that 1 should never be able to write shorthand with 
that degree of facility which would render it of any advantage to me. 

After an interruption of more than six months, I made a second 
attempt. I went over all the rules in the “ Manual,” writiug out 
all the exercises as 1 went along; but not meeting with my desired 
success, I again gave up the study. My want of success was entirely 
owing to tho want of day-by-day practice in writing exercises. I 
only turned my attention to the subject now and then, often allowing 
a week or more to intervene between my lessons. Such a mode of 
procedure is a great obstacle to advancement in any study, because 
the mind soon acquires a tendency to shun the matter. I strongly 
felt this when I neglected my exercises for a week or two. My mind 
became alienated from the subject, so that it required a good deal of 
resolution to return to the pursuit. 

1 had no difficulty in understanding the system, for it so simple and 
natural, and its rules are so clear and explicit, that \t can \*c\c»xnc\ 
bj aujone of average ability, who may have obtained \asaX 
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from tome of the best English authors, or from articles in tl 
neCjs Journal , then wrote out the passages in fall, and conipan 
with the originals. This mode of practice improved me in th 
composition as well as in the art of Phonography. It also te 
occupy my mind intellectually, so that I did not look opon tl 
cises in learning Phonography as a mere pen-practice, but as a 
lectnal exercise also. In this way I acquired a degree of pro 
in composition which I should never have attained otherwise, 
position was a branch of education which I did not learn at 
and I am convinced that I should not, in after life, have besto 
time and labor necessary to acquire the art, had I not learned 
with Phonography in the manner above stated; and I believe 
progress I made in composition was also an inducement to me 
severe with Phonography. Both arts go naturally hand in ha 
the student of the English language will derive great benefit fi 
stndy of Phonography, which gives a strong impulse to the s 
English composition; and imparts readiness of thought and exp 
By continued day-by-day practice 1 acquired increased fac 
writing Phonography, and in course of time was able to 1 
slow speaker, but it took more than twelve months to atts 
proficiency. I learned the system eutirely from the iusl 
nooks, withont the aid of a teacher, but though Phonograp 
be learned withoat a teacher, 1 would earnestly recoin meu< 
learner to olaee himself under a teacher when he can c 



k :s from a regular course of education. But such discipline was 
eat measure supplied to me by the study of Phonography, which 
in training my mind to habits of steady thought and continu- 
easoning. Phonography is well adapted to this purpose, particu- 
after the student has made some progress in the art, because his 
« becomes easier as he passes on; aud when he fiuds himself 
lally making progress, his thoughts become allured with pleasure 
■ the pursuit, which enables him to fix his attention on the subject. 
^ Then, when he is able to follow a speaker, Phonography serves still 
: ' letter as a mental discipline, because the attention must be directed 
. to the single object in pursuit, which traius the mind to habits of 
watchfulness, self-control, and patient industry. During the last three 
years I have devoted the greater portion of my leisure hours to system¬ 
atic study, and in that time I have acquired more intellectual improve¬ 
ment than in all the rest of my life put together. This advancement 
I attribute to my being able to write Phonography, and to the mental 
discipline I received in learning the art. ’Without the aid of Phono- 
nography I could not have accomplished one-half of the work; neither 
should 1 have attempted it, for the drudgery in writing longhand 
woold have been a great obstacle in the way. This drudgery gives a 
reluctance to professional writers to engage in composition, as well as 
to mere tyros in learning. Dr Johnson no doubt felt the drudgery 
of writing the cogitations of his fertile mind, when he made the re¬ 
mark that he had always to set himself doggedly to write. Dr Gregory, 
in his Memoir of the life of that eminent divine, Robert Hall, very 
graphically describes how the operation of writing longhand acts upon 
an active miud while engaged in composition. Mr Hall, although 
one of the most distinguished writers of the English language, had a 
great reluctance to write; and Dr Gregory, commenting on this, says: 
“ There waa the constant effort to restrain a mind naturally active, 
ardent, and rapid in all its movements, to a slow progression; nay, a 
farther effort, and to a mind so constituted a very irksome one, to bring 
the thoughts back from the ultimate issue to which they were inces¬ 
santly hastening, again and again, by a comparatively sluggish course, 
the successive links in a long chain.” 

Since learning Phonography, one of my studies has been the Latin 
language. Here I found Phonography, of great use to me in writing 
exercises. I have also found it of great benefit to me in writing essays, 
taking notes of reading, corresponding with other phonogrnphers, etc. 

I believe that if children, in the ordinary course of school education, 
were taught Phonography as an elementary branch of knowledge, they 
would find it of incalculable benefit in the higher branches of education. 
Besides this, the student would be in possession of a most important 
art, of the highest utility in almost every business or profession of life. 
XcttA Scotland, May, 1865 . 
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PHONOGRAPHY, OR PHONETIC SHORTHAND. 

8pebch and Writing are the grand mediums for theinterchanj 
of thought and affection, and thus for carrying on the necessu 
intercourse of life. Between these two methods of communicatia 
there has always existed great disparity in point of facility sx 
dispatch. To speak, is an exercise comparatively rapid, easy, ax 
delightful; to write, is felt by all to be tedious, cumbrous, and weai 
some, in an extreme degree. Is this disparity necessary ? or does 
result from the imperfection of our system of writing P The hand 
as skilfully organized for the rapid execution of written charactei 
as are the lungs, larynx, mouth, tongue, and lips, for rapid speech. 

In this age of intellectual and business activity, the want of i 
expeditious method of writing is universally felt.—“Who that 
much in the habit of writing,’ asks the English Review, “has n 
often wished for some means of expressing by two or three dash 
of the pen, that which, as things are, it requires such an expenditu 
of time and labor to commit to paper P Our present mode of comm 
nication must be felt to be cumbersome in the last degree; unwort] 
of these days of invention : we require some means of bringing ti 
operations of the mind, and of the hand, into closer correspondence 
Shorthand.— Systems of Shorthand based upon the commc 
alphabet, though considerably briefer than ordinary writing, a 
altogether incapable of supplying its place in the common busine 
of life. On this point, no more conclusive evidence can be necessai 
than is afforded by the fact that; notwithstanding the art of Stenogr 
pby has been employed in this country for nearly three centuries, uni 
the invention of Phonography, few, except professional reporters, ma< 
a practical use of it. The illegibility of the old systems of Shorthai 
is proverbial, and the public have wisely refused to trust the recoi 
of their thoughts and deeds to its faithless keeping. 

Phonography. —The desideratum of a brief method of writin 
briefer than the briefest Shorthand, and yet as legible as Longhan 
is supplied in Phonography, the invention of Mr Isaac Pitman, 
Bath. It is already used by many thousand persons in this countr 
in all our Colonies, and in America, w ith perfect fearlessness, for e 
the common purposes of writing,—for correspondence, making e: 
tracts from books, book keeping, writing sermons, cssnys, etc., thi 
are to be read in public, and for reporting sermons, lectures, the pn 
ceedings of law courts, and legislative assemblies, etc. It is a systei 
of Phonetic Shorthand, as rapid, and as intelligible, as speech itself 
The following facts maybe taken as indications of the future gener 
adoption of Phonography:—No one who is practically acquainted wit 
the system. ever thinks of employing Longhand w hen writing to 
person w’ho has a knowledge of the Phonetic Shorthand alphabet. Tl 
alphabet of the system, and the ability to read it, may be acquire 
in three or four hours* study. The ability to write Phonography i 
the rate of twenty words per minute,—the average rate at whic 
Longhand is written,—may be acquired by any one who can alread 
write Longhand, in from one to three months, voLeuti 

ability and aptitude of the pupil ,) by practising hom Wh 
“ * t per day . By continued practice,increaaediwcCuyj wttara 



•ad in six months the student of the art is able to report a slow 
speaker verbatim, at the rate of 100 words per minute. One or two 
months’ additional practice will enable him to write at the average 
late of public speaking, which is 120 words per minute. 

“ It appears that the system, wherever it is explained, meets a warm 
tceeption from many persons. It impresses all with an admiration of its sim • 
plicity and truthfulness, the result of the relation which it bears to natural 
principles ; and hundreds and thousands have studied it so far as to be able 
to correspond in it. We find that four lessons have enabled us to convey 
the system into our mind, and that only practice could be further necessary 
to enable us to write it with ease and speed.— Chambers’ a Edinburgh Journal. 

“A Corresponding Society ofconsiderablymore than a thousand advanced 
students, has proved beyond question the adsptation of Phonography as 
a brief yet legible medium of written communication. It is much briefer 
than any Shorthand we are acquainted with."— Britiah Banner. 

To Clergymen, Ministers, Authors, etc., Phonography will 
be found an invaluable aid in facilitating the expression of thought in 
eomposition, in economising their time, and in relieving them from 
the drudgeiy at present inseparable from the use of Longhand writing 

“ If anything that has been contrived is worthy of being called railroads 
this system of writing may be so designated. It is a railroad system literally 
—a true railroad by reason of its expedition—a railroad by reason of it- 
ease. * * * It is evident that a great portion of the time spent in com, 
posing a sermon, or writing of any kind, may, by the aid of Phonography, 
be saved."— Bev. Dr ~Ra.ffi.et. 

**I have been writing for Professor Agassis during the last year, and 
within the last nine months have written from his dictation, and have copied 
out for the press, more than 1,000 octavo pages of 400 words each. He told 
me yesterday, that Phonography had enabled him to do more in one year, 
than he could have done in three years without it; and that he finds the facili¬ 
ties which it affords to him, to exceed very much the power of the human 
mind for work—for intellectual effort."— Dr Edwin Leigh , Boston, U.S. 

To Business, Literary and Professional Gentlemen, etc. 
Phonography offers great advantages in making memoranda, and in 
expediting their business; in drafting or dictating important corres¬ 
pondence, official documents,reports, articles for the press, book-keep¬ 
ings etc.; and, as far as their correspondents are acquainted with the 
system, 'in using it in ordinary business letters. 

The constant use of Phonography enables the author of the system 
to accomplish, with comfort to himself, an amount of correspondence, 
and of literary, publishing, and commercial employment, which other¬ 
wise would occupy the whole time of three persons. 

The late Dr Campbell, in the Christian Witness for 8ept., 1849, writes,— 

** Had we done nothing besides our correspondence, our function would 
have been no sinecure: it constitutes, although unseen, a heavy addition 
to oar visible periodical labours; and, but for the constant aid of a body of 
Shorthand writers, for this and our general labours, it were utterly impos¬ 
sible for us to get on. Job Orton, of honoured memory, in his celebruted 
Letter* , often thanks God for the discovery of Shorthand, and we not seldom 
echo the grateful aspiration." 

To Professional Reporters, and others, Phonography offers 
advantages, as a system for reporting, both in point of brevity and 
legibility, which are not to be found in any of the Stenographic systems. 

** We are often requested by correspondents to state what is the best pub¬ 
lished system of Shorthand, and occasionally it is requested tVatwewexdd 
name the beat work to make a verbatim reporter. It may saveeortea* 
pondente and ourselves some trouble in future, if we state that undoubted! 



the best published system qf Shorthand is Mr Pitman*s Phonography."—Me* 
cheater Guardian. 

" In connection with the report of the excellent addresses delivered at tbs 
great demonstration on Thursday, of the opinions of a very large majority 
of the citizens of Bath, which will be found in oar columns this ween, vs 
should state that, by the kindness of Mr Isaac Pitman, of this city, we are 
' enabled to give nearly a verbatim report of Mr Cobdeu's speech, which oar 
compositor* have set up from Mr Pitman's notes."—Bath Journal. 

To Medical and Legal Students, and Young Men n 
general, Phonography especially recommends itself as a valuable 
auxiliary in the work of self-improvement, and as a means of taking 
notes of the addresses of professional lecturers, sermons, speeches, 
discussions, etc.; for keeping a day or common-place book, making 
extracts from books, etc.; thus collecting material for future thought 
and reflection. 


“ For nearly thirty years I have been using a system of Shorthand, bat 
have given it up lor Phonography, which is so complete, that I do not think 
it possible to invent a better system. I would strongly recommend Pho¬ 
nography to medical students, as it will be of the greatest service to th — 
in their future life.”— Dr Birt Davies , Coroner for Birmingham. 

“ Shorthand is a valuable accomplishment, one which I have often seen 
confer such advantages on its possessor, as have made me vow many times 
that I would acquire the art myself. It enables you to take out your pot> 
cil at'a moment's notice, and note down, verbatim, words perhaps of infinite 
importance, and of which it may hereafter prove of great service to jour* , 
self and your clients to have an accurate record. So many instances of the 
truth of these remarks must be occurring to most of those present, that I 
shall say no more upon the subject.”— Samuel Warren , Esq., F.R.8. 

To Ladies, Phonography is recommended as a pleasing and useful 
accomplishment. The facility with which it may be written, renders 
it a most delightful medium for correspondence j while for noting down 
the numerous ideas which daily present themselves to the mind,orfor 
transcribing the thoughts of others, when reading, it is truly invaluable. 

“ The large number of persons who have long practised Phonography, 
will all, with enthusiasm, proclaim its admirable adaptation to express 
thought as it arises. How full and expressive are phonographic letters! 
None but those who have received them can form any idea of the power 
which they have to call forth the kindly feelings of human nature, and the 
spirit of universal brotherhood. I have a letter now before me, from my 
brother, which contains thirteen pages, with about 200 words in each, 
making in all 2,600 words, written in about the same time that it would 
take to speak them.”— Miss 8. A. C., in the Phonetic Journal , 1 April, 1860. 

To the Young in Schools and Seminaries, Phonography 
should be universally taught, as conducing to the attainment of a 
just pronunciation. Its use also helps to ripen the buds of thought 
with which the young mind teems, and gives ease and grace in the 
art of composition. 

“ The sooner our youth learn Shorthand, the more readily will they employ 
it when they become men. In reply to the question, * What should hoys 
be taught?* one of the Greeks wisely answered, * That which they will have 
to practise when they become men.* ”— Pitman'* History qf Shorthand. 

“ We should be glad to see a system of writing sounds popularly studied 
and brought into general use, were it only for the benefit that must result 
to popular articulation. We look upon Phonography as a most valuable 
auxiliary in teaching the Art of Speech : and our object in treating of it in 
this work is, that we may, by its aid, advance popular knowledge ou the sub* 
feet of speech. We should anticipate great good,—-'not to artvcxkaNXou. 
mt to the general interests of language and educat\on-—\t wwj 

\jJs were a phonographer .'* —Alexander Melville Belt. 
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4 Man proposes, but God disposes.” This proverb receives an 
illustration in the history of the Spelling Reform. The ori- 
ator of the scheme of phonetic printing, for several years after 
had put in motion the forces that led up to it, was innocent of 
f intention to disturb our 44 settled ’* orthograp hy. He proposed 
*ely a phonetic system of shorthand writing ; the Divine Provi- 
ee so disposed events that it has resulted in a reformed ortho- 
phy for the English language. When Macaulay quoted our 
sttled ” orthography as a sign and a product of a high civilisa- 
he could not have been aware that there are two thousand 
ds variously spelled by good writers; and he could not have 
icted that at least ten thousand others are spelled on no plan, 
that what is called English orthography is a mass of anoma- 
The late Bishop Thirl wall said, “ The public cling to these 
malies with a tenacity proportioned to their absurdity, and are 
ous of all encroachment on ground consecrated by prescription 
he free play of blind caprice.” 

itman’s system of Phonetic Shorthand was published in 1837 

1 842, when the advantages of a true system of spelling in the 
:ing of our language had been experienced by thousands of 
ions, the commerce of ideas through the post which naturally 
e from the propagation of so facile a system of writing, stig- 
ed the thought that similar advantages would flow from petri - 
writing, or printing. Very crude were the alphabets devised 
this purpose in the first volume of the Phonographic Journal 
ng 1842. The shapes of the letters were all new. It is not 
e expected that a traveler going through a country which has 
er been explored, will take the shortest and easiest route. This 
, crude method of carrying out phonetic printing was abandoned 
843, and it was resolved to employ a, b, c as far as the letters 
-esent distinct sounds, and add to the alphabet new letters for 
unrepresented sounds of our language, such as th in thin (Jin), 
the different sound of th in then (den), eh in show (Jer), which 
lires a type as much as e in so (ser), etc. 

arious alphabets were proposed in the Phonotypic Journal dur- 

1843, and in September of that year the new letters that were 
tired to complete the common alphabet were ordered to be cut 
cast to match one of the founts in the type foundry of Messrs 
tnd J. Figgins, London. It is interesting to compare this first 
mpt at phonetic printing with new letters, with the matured 
labet of the present day. It is unnecessary to give a key to* 
second specimen, and that will explain the first. 

?ERHAPS AER 1Z NU0IN MDR FR0T WIA EROR AAN AE 
GZENT MOD OV ALFABETIK RATIN ; AND AE IVILZ AAT 
3 AERFROM AR INNIZJMERABEL. Dr PRYiYLV 
IVZ, “AEIMPERFLK20NZ OV ©L ALFABLTS, BSRBU 
W MINZLKSEPTED,) SIM TU ARGTD AEbl, TfcOT TViBLAN 
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BIN AE PRODUKT OY DIVAN SKIL, BUT AE REZULT OY 8U8 
A KONKURENS OY AKSIDENT AND ORADWAL TMPRBV- 
RENT, AZ OL IIUJMAN ARTS, AND WHOT WI K0L INYEH- 
20NZ, □ AER BEK0 TU : FOR SERTENLI, AC A LF ABETS IV 
IDS BER NO MARKS OY AE REGXDLARITI OY AE WBRKSOT 
NETIDR: AE MOR WI KONSIDERAE LATER AE MDRRIZOM 
WI SI TU ADMAR AER BUJTI, JUST PRUPDR20NZ, ARB 
KONSEKWENT FITNE8 TU ANSER AER RESPEKTIY ENDS: 
WHERAZ, AE MDR WI EKZAMIN AE FORMER, AE MOR BE- | 
FEKTS, SUJPERFLUITIZ,AND IMPERFEK20NZ OV 0L K1VBZ, : 

du wi diskuyer in aem.”— Phonotypic Journal, Jo*, * 
1844. 

Perhaps der is nsJirj merr frot wid eror dan de present mod or al- ^ 
fabetik r^tir) ; and de ivilz dat fl<y derfrom ar innqmerabel. Dr Priitfi J* 
obzervz, “ cle imperfekjonz ov u>l alfabefcs, (de Hibrui bj no minzek- ;r 
septed,) sjm tu argn dem, not tu hav ban de prodskt or Divinski), 
bst de rezxlt ov ssg a konk&rens ov aksident and gradual impnnv* £ 
xnent, az ol bqmau arts, and whot wi kol inven/ons, dr der bert to: f ; 
for sertenli, de aifabts in i^s, ber no marks ov de regiilariti ov de verb ’■ 
ov netqr: de mor wi konsider de later, de mor risen wi ai tu adnjr 
der bi^ti, jxst propor/onz, and konsek went fitnea tu anser derrespektar 
endz : wheraz, de mor wi ekzamin de former, de mor defekts, gqfMT* |< 
fluiitiz, and imperfekjonz ov ol kjndz, dui wi diskxver in dem.” |- 

The first alphabet was arranged by the joint efforts of Mr Isaao I 
Pitman and Mr A. J. Ellis, B.A. | 

In this present year, 1875, the Spelling Reform haa. entered on 
a new phase. It is now located in a commodious and conspicuous 
building, sixty feet in length, and five storeys high, in the centre 
of Bath. Steam power aud printing machinery are employed for 
the production of Phonetic Journals, “Teachers,” “Manuals,” 

“ Reporters,” etc. Phonographers throughout the country have 
subscribed and paid for this building, and a gentleman residing 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr John Coltman, has given £300 for the 
production of tracts in advocacy of the Spelling department of the 
united Reading, Writing, and Spelling Reform. He proposes 
that the best papers and passages in defence of a phonetic ortho- i 
graphy that have appeared in the thirty-three yearly volumes of ] 
the Phonetic Journal be issued as tracts, and circulated, some gra¬ 
tuitously, and the rest at the nominal cost of 3 d. per gross for 
two-page tracts, 6d. four pages, Is. eight pages, and 2s, (orjd. 
each,) for sixteen pages. Fifteen thousand copies of each sheet 
of sixteen pages of these Extracts will be printed, two-thirds of 
which will be circulated as tracts, and one-third reserved for binding 
in volumes, to be sold at a low price. 

A lib. parcel of Tracts explanatory of FhoneV\c keA. YTVkswS*. 

Printing, may be had from L Pitman, FboneVws v 
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zry pursuit in life it.is necessary to success that we have 
view of the object sought, and strong convictions of its 
ice. Without the first we shall not see our way, and 
the second we shall not walk in it with such energy as to 
ie object. The object at which spelling reformers aim is 
esentation of speech on simple and unerring principles, 
ie knows that our present spelling is a mass of confusion 
radiction. Our alphabet is deficient in letters to represent 
entary sounds of the language,—which it is the sole object 
s to represent,—and the few letters that we have we mis- 
in every conceivable and inconceivable manner. Spelling. 

:*8 have a strong conviction of the importance of rectifying 
1 preventing the waste of time which is occasioned by our 
to learn all the anomalies of English orthography before 
express our thoughts in writing. 

re not only seek to save time by writing, for each word,, 
se letters that compose it, and no more; we wish further 
the simplest forms by which those sounds or letters can* 
asset!. Thus we have in view two objects that are per- 
ampatible—to spell in accordance with speech, and to write 
thand charcters. 

mportance of the object we have in view it is impossible 
estimate, or to estimate with more than a distant approxi— 
to the truth. I think this will be evident if we consider- 
thought and affection comes by influx, and is not gener- 
originated in our own minds. Indeed it is as impossible' 
rson to conceive an original idea, that is, to originate an 
it is for him to create a thing. An idea is a mental image 
ng, and to think is to thing, or to see things by the eye of 
id. Seeing then that we derive our thoughts from others, 
en around us, from books written by men who have left 
from those “ ministering spirits ” who, as the great Apostle 
us, are constantly with us, and they from others again, and 
mtil we come to the highest angels, who receive their ideas 
od, the Source of all ideas—it becomes a question of the 
interest, How can we facilitate mental communication ?— 
icilitate the intercourse of one mind with another is to gain 
dge faster. The view I have attempted to present of the 
>n or formation of ideas, namely, that it is from influx, by 
aication with other minds, is taught throughout the Holy 
res, and is expressly affirmed in the passage, “ A man can 
nothing, except it be given him from heaven.’’ 
jee a proof of the truth of this in the difference between a 
who, having little communication with other minds, has 
7 two ideas in his head, and a citizen, whose mind, in con- 
je of being in constant communication withhia fallow 
a little world of ideas. 

are only two methods of communication,—naxn&3 > Vj 
nd by direct or indirect visible signs o£ lists. Ol 
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the direct make /the cumbrous hieroglyphic writing known and 
used in China, which keeps that nation stationary; the indirect 
■signs of ideas make the facile alphabetic writing known and used 
throughout Europe. Communication by speech is possible only 
when those who wish to converse are in the same place; commu¬ 
nication by signs can be carried on when they are distant from 
each other. We are now come to that phase of civilization it 
which there is far more communication by signs—letters—than by 
vocal intercourse. Hence arises the necessity of shortening the 
process of communication by signs to the greatest extent compati¬ 
ble with legibility. '1 he powers of speech are limited to the ut¬ 
terance of about 200 words per minute in private discourse, and 
150 in addressing large audiences. The powers of ordinary writ¬ 
ing extend only to about 25 words per minute. Speech is to 
writing as six to one, and yet thero is an immensely greater amount 
of information imnarted by writing than by speech. Communica¬ 
tion by means of printing—the noblest of the arts—can be effected 
with a degree of rapidity which seems to have no limit. We now 
produce. 15,000 copies of a large newspaper in an hour, and could 
produce 15,000,000 in the same time by employing the requisite 
number of hands. Our object then is to raise writing to the lerel 
of speech, and this is effected by the Phonetic Shorthand Alphabet, 
as thousands of witnesses are ready to testify. 

These general remarks seem to point to the conclusion that a 
reform of our spelling and the facilitation of the operation of 
writing, are as much necessities of the age as are gas, railways, 
the telegraph, and photography. 

* As to the prospects of the Spelling Reform I ean only speak of 
them as similar to the prospects of the continuance of the earth, 
of summer and winter, of seed-time andharvest. I am sometimes 
asked if I suppose phonetic spelling will ever become general, 
and I sometimes reply by returning the question—Do you think 
that the present anomalous spelling will continue fi-r over? and 
I have never yet, I think, received an answer in the affirmative. 
Truth must prevail; it is a portion of the kingdom of God, which 
is a kingdom of truth and righteousness. 

Just one word to phonographers in the form of exhortation— 
for we are all apt to flag in our efforts for good. Let us remem¬ 
ber that we are engaged in the erection of a literary and religious 
edifice that, as a means of increasing communication, and thus as 
an instrument of social happiness, will exceed our present sys¬ 
tem of writing and printing, as much as our magnificent system 
of railway conveyance is in advance of the means of locomotion 
that previously existed. Let us remember that we are working 
for the ages that are to follow us, and let us do our work well, per- 
&istently, and quickly.— I.Pitman inPhon. Journal , 1859, p. 221. 


A ilb. parcel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetic 

inting, may be had from I. Pitman, PkoueUo \ 
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In the pronunciation of the English language, foreigners find 
great diffi culty, resulting from the extreme difference between its 
orthoepy and its orthography, and also from the various sounds 
Attached to the same combinations of letters. They cannot con¬ 
ceive why a should have four different sounds, as in hat, hate, call, 
rather ,—or why ough should have four [seven] different sounds, as 
in cough, plough , through , trough [ though , ought, lough, ] —or u 
three sounds, as in tub, tube, bull. 

While the grammar of our language in consequence of the pau¬ 
city of its inflections, and the almost total want of genders, except 
those formed by nature, is among the most simple in the world, 
the difficulty of the pronunciation to foreigners is probably not 
exceeded by that of any other language. Hence it frequently hap¬ 
pens, that foreigners, who have resided here for five ten,or fifteen 
yeajjB, are unable to pronounce our language with tolerable correct- 
nes : whereas, Americans, English, and Irish, acquire the pronun- 
ciaton of the French or Spanish, in a year or two. 

In these observations I have no reference to some few sounds 
not to be found in other languages; as the th, which very few 
foreigners can pronounce, although the rule by which it is enunci¬ 
ated, is very simple; which is, to press the tongue against the upper 
teeth, and then try to pronounce the d of the German or French. 

For the last two hundred years, though the orthoepy of our 
Language has greatly varied, as is the case with most languages, 
our orthography has remained almost stationary, as may be seen 
by comparing the edition of the Bible translated under James I. 
with those in use at present. The French orthography, during 
that period, has undergone very considerable changes; and the 
Spanish and Italian still more. In both of the latter languages 
the orthography conforms to the orthoepy as much as possible. 
The following sentence in the Italian embraces all the sounds in 
that language; insomuch that a foreigner who acquires the pro¬ 
nunciation of it, is qualified (to pronounce the entire literature of 
that language, as the same combinations of letters always produce 
the same sounds:— 

11 Ciasched&no sA, che come non v’e c6sa che piii dispiAccia a 
Dio, che Tingratitudine, e l'inosservknza de’ su6i precetti; cosi 
non v’fc niente che cagioni maggiormente la desolazione di questo 
univ&rso, che la ceciiA e superbia degli uomini, Ia pazzia de’ gen- 
tili, e 1* ignoranza, e ostinazione de'Giudei, e degli Seism ktici.” 

“ Gaskedomer ss, ke kerne non ve kerss ke pq dispiaqa s Die, ke lin- 
gratituidine, e lineservanzs de swei preqeti; kesi non ve niente ke 
kajeni majermente la deselatziene di kweste uaniverse, ke Is qeqits 8 
emperbs deYu wcrmdnd (or del wemini), Is patz\a fa 
•aums, e oBtJaatiJome de J uidei, e delii Hismatiqi,” 
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The Royal Academy of Madrid lately regulated the Spanish ortho-1 
gr&phy, and rendered it conformable with the orthoepy- 1 

The reason assigned for the pertinacious rejection of any attaint | 
to change the orthography of the English language, is, that Of | 
adhering to the old orthography, we can more readily ascertain tit 
etymologyof our words! This object is at bat hardly plausibk. { 
It has not the weight of & feather, when put into the scale against 
the disadvantage we experience in our intercourse with foreigneri, 
from the difficulty they find in acquiring our pronunciation. 

Dr. Johnson, the great leviathan of lexicography’ retained fin 
«t in governour, and various other words of similar termination, 
wherein it is not sounded, because those words are derived from 
the Frcncn gouverneur , Ac., Ac. ! !—but spelled author withovt 
the u, because it was derived from the Latin auctor ! ! 

Dr. Thornton published, in America, in 1790, a small book 
which is styled “ Cadmus, or a Treatise on Written Language,” 
in which he recommended an almost total change of the ortnog* 
raphy, and introduced several new characters. 

William Pelham, a bookseller of Boston, published a work which 
he called** A System of Notation, representing the sounds of the al¬ 
phabetical characters, by a new application of the accents in preset! 
use, with such additions as are nei essary to supply defirieneus.’' 

He published Rasselas, punctuated according to his system, sad 
accompanied by the original on the opposite pages. 

Mr. Webster's idea went no further than to change the orthog* 
raphy in cases in which the discrepancy was very great. I annex 
a few specimens:— 

“ The following collection consists of Essays and Fugitiv Peeees, 
ritcen at various times, and on different occasions, az wil appeer 
by their dates and subjects. 

** Most of thoze peeees, which have appeered before in periodical 
papers and magazeens, were published with fictitious signatures; 
for I very erly discuvered, that altho the name of an old and res¬ 
pectable kameter givs credit and consequence to hiz ritings, yet the 
name of a yung man iz often prej udicial to hiz performances. 

** During the course of ten or twelve yeers, I hav been laboring 
to correct popular errors, to assist my yung brethren in the road 
to truth and virtue: my publicat ons for theze purposes hav been 
numerous; much time haz been spent, which I do not regret, and 
much censure incurred, which my hart tells me I do not dexerr. 
The influence of a yung writer cannot be so powerful or extensiv 
az that of an established karacter.” 

Mr. Webster, in his preface, assigns strong reasons in favour of 
his proposed alterations, which it would be iu vain to attempt to 
refute. —“ Philosophy of Common Sense” published in the U. States 
of America, - 

A ilb. parcel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetic Shorthand and Phonetic 
Printing, may be had from I. Pitman, Phonetic Institute, Bath ; post-paid, 6d> 
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i Speeches delivered at the Birmingham Phonetic Festival, 
in Pee'8 Royal Hotel, 18 July , 1843. 

© are now in the bud, not one or two, but many inventions, 
Uy unfolding to our view, of whose powers and capabilities 
, as yet, form no conception, but which may hereafter rival 
i already possess. The most sanguine cannot half conceive 
lay be accomplished in a few years by some of these, and 
lly by that whose triumphs and whose praises we have met 
jjht to celebrate* It was fit, that in an age of activity and 
on. Phonography [based on phonetic science] should appear 
ence suited to such an age—a science that will soon become 
ence of the age , and the results of which will stamp the 
ter of the age. But its importance can be appreciated by 
mly who know something of it. It has engaged my atten- 
>w for some time, and the more I know of it, the more 
*ndent its value appears. I regard it in a two-fold light; 
leans of expressing sounds upon paper; and as an easy, 

, and rapid mode of writing language. In the former as- 
; is a science of a value that can never be rightly appreciated 
comes to be universally known. It must be applied to 
ig; books, so printed, must begin to be commonly used ; the 
5 of such books must be taught in our schools, not merely to 
as an accomplishment, but to whole schools, as the science 
Ling; it must be taught to persons of all circumstances and 
38, before its true value can be at all rightly appreciated, 
inevolent and sanguine mind will glance forward and real- 
anticipation the almost mcredioly rapid rate at which 
g, now so difficult an art, may then be attuined by the 
; intellect, whether of ill-fed child, over-toiled operative, or 
rutalized savage. The science must be thus reduced to the 
actual experience in the various modes hinted at, ere to the 
julk of mankind, its immense importance snail appear evi- 
But, who that knows something of its beauties can help 
(ring that by reducing the labor of overcoming the first 
ling-block in the road to knowledge,—the art of reading,— 
open up to the untaught millions of our race, opportu- 
of acquiring knowledge till now not dreamed of. Our 
naries will now no longer have to spend months in a hard, 
8 , uninstructive effort to teach a false and absurd art, but 
e enabled, in as many weeks, or perhaps, in far less time, 
ielightful process, to place in the hands of the wildest bar- 
1, a key to the knowledge of the world.— H. Edgar, esq. 
i business which I would particularly address you on this 
ig is, a plan which Mr Pitman has under hand, and which I 
10 doubt he will carry through successfully. It is Phono- 
*aphy. His intention is., to have a perfect alphabet, which 
contain every elementary sound in the language, and no 
Luous letters. Such, I conceive, was every alphabet at 



first promulgation ; as far, at least* as the authors of them vaftA. 
capable of carrying their intentions into effect; therefore I ssb»M^ 
mit that what 1 am, in my hnrable way, forwarding, is not n 
innovation ; it is a restoration. Ton will, perhaps, giro me crett Aj 
for being able to form a judgment in this matter, when I my 1 ft 
have been employed in teaching the pronunciation of the a" 

language, for nearly the whole of the present century. It 

Inquiries have been made with respect to the possibility of ■/ 
bringing forward a phonetic alphabet, and it is found that £60 vffl |r 
be sufficient to try the experiment. I find too that Mr Pitman hsi K 
a thousand subscribers to bis Journal, and it so happens that a 
thousand shillings are £60. I venture, therefore, to suggest that 
every subscriber to the Journal should give tiie small sum of oas 
shilling, and the £50 would be thus advanced. I would not re¬ 
commend it to be urged on any person to subscribe any great 
sum; but if anyone, in his wealth and bounty can make his shil¬ 
ling into a pound, or his pound into ten pounds, it will be wall; 
but I do not urge it. If I have your approbation, I shall hnve dons 
something towards the promotion of so good a work.— T. JF. Mill, 
esq., father of Sir Rowland Hill , the Post Office Reformer. 

At tbo seventh annual Birmingham Phonetic Festival, 1849, 
Mr Hill, then in his 87th year (he died in 1861) said,— 

I hope 1 can muster strength of lungs to be heard within t 
limited circle. Time has been when I had the pleasure of address¬ 
ing 10,000 of my fellow-townsmen, and could be heard by all, I 
believe, by the remotest. Those days are past. To be beard, I 
will do my best My task will be short; and I trust to your 
indulgence, which I have often experienced, for the absence ofsll 
severity of criticism. [It may be remarked, that Mr Hill spoks 
in a clear, firm tone, distinctly audible to all in the room, by 
whom he was listened to with profound attention.] So much has 
been done by the numerous able speakers that have preceded me, 
that little is left to be wished for ; still less, perhups, it will be 
in my power to accomplish. There is one feature of Phonotypy, 
which, as far as I can recollect, has not been touched upon by 
any preceding speaker,—and I have watched them with the 
closest attention,—and which you will allow me to rest upon for 
a short time, as a mo6t important secondary purpose—if it be 
secondary—of Phonotypy. It is this. Learning the romanie 
miscalled “orthography ” at the earliest age, we learn to rest our 
faith upon authority. If a child asks, “ How can it be that 
jee, double 0, d spells g&dd, while 6, /, double o, d spells not bldtid 
but bliid” what answer can you make to that child ? You can only 
say, “ Such is the usage; so your grandfather spelt, so he pro¬ 
nounced ; so I spell, so I pronounce; so you must spell, so yon 
must pronounce.*’ Now let us consider what is the effect of this. 
Instead o (teaching that child the true way to learn, instead of 
teaching him analogy, which is the great foundation of all our 
reasoning, we teach him what may he called countersjaXogj; we 



i that instead of haying to go alojig a straightforward, 
e path, he is to pursue a crooked, mazy road, in which 
ays in danger of losing himself,—in which he cannot 
ray without a guide, and yet can meet with none. He 
rs up in helplessness. A child that is perpetually dan- 
eading-strings, will never be able to walk with vigor 
Lf. Keep him in a go-cart seven years, and then send 
and see what a tottering concern he will make of it. 
le effect of our miscalled orthography. We learn to trust 
rity when we are young, we depend upon authority as 
up. We don't ask what dress will keep us warm, or 
it is becoming, but what is the fashion. Our daughters 
■S ask, What bonnet did Lady So-and-so appear in at 
' and they shape their bonnets accordingly. But, my 
nds, far be it from me to bear upon the honor of the 
>x. What do we men do? I will tell you what we 
[ will also tell you what we do not. You see me driven 
icessities of age to cover my half-bald head with a cap. 

excellent friend, a relation of mine, I have no doubt 
L his life, because he had not the courage to cover his 
;he manner that I do. A younger man than myself by 
'our years, he has been dead five or six. Such is the in- 
f fashion. And we men are as anxious about our coats, 
ets, and hats, as those whom we look to as following 
lore implicitly. But fashion does not end in dress. It 
iself into all our movements. Look to politics, look to 
look to all our proceedings, and see how we are governed 
rity. Authority, I grant, in many cases, leads correctly ; 
which leads, can mislead , and it is our duty to learn how 
'urselves from being misled; and in order that we may 
mgth for that purpose,—or, at least, that our children 
e it,—let us begin with them betimes ; let therm use a 
alphabet, I care not what it be,—let it be phonetic —let 
less of orthography be straightforward, unembarassing. 
t learn what is true, and what is good: and Phonotypy 
effect, and will train the child in the exercise of his 
; powers. There is an old maxim—bi^t I have learnt 
3 some old maxims—there is a maxim 2,000 years old, 
usage is based the decision, the right of dictation, and the 
of language.” I deny that; and you, as a phonotypie 
, will go with me. My friends here, on the right and 
iting to Messrs Pitman and Ellis,) are gigantic opponents 
They say usage is not, and shall not be, the standard 
a or alphabetic language; and they are right. They are 
jantic efforts, and I have the means of knowing what 
rts are. It may appear wonderful, but I can say, with 
uth, that I was a student of the phonetic art for three 
of a century before I saw it brought out. I saw it 



have heard the word want (wont) pronounced want (pant). 
ordinary orthographer inform us how that word is pronoun 
must use the same letters to express the provincial, as h 
express the correct sound [namely, want in both cases, ii 
wont for the true, and want for the erroneous pronunciati 
Phonotypy.] I will give you another. Water, in Worces 
is cold water ; in another district water ; and in a third p 
wiater. Now let me ask these patrons of the establish 
graphy, how will they convey these sounds in the dialect 
own county ? How will they go, then, to the East Indi 
native Americans, and native Africans ? how will they 
by writing how the people there speak ? I say that t 
sities for Phonotypy are so pressing, that we cannot be sc 
thankful to the men whose zeal, labor, and indomitable 
ance, and whose personal self-sacrifice have brought for 
glorious era. My friends, I find myself nearly exhausi 
you allow me one moment P Will you allow me, stan< 
the verge of life, to call your attention for a moment to tl 
ous Author of all that is good, from whom proceeds all 
enjoy. It is he,—it is his power that has inspired our fri 
which has given us this glorious prize. Will you join \ 
ment in devout aspirations to him, that he will forward 
work, that he will bring it to an issue. The fountain v 
not sprung out of the earth six years ago, when I had 
happiness to propose, in such an assembly as this, a sut 
for the purpose of bringing out Phonotypy, [alluding t< 
cumstance that Mr Hill first proposed a subscription fo 
matrixes for nhonetio letters, at. the first ’Rirmino-ham Phnr 
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usually managed, it is a dreadful task, indeed, to learn, 
sible, a more dreadful task to teach, to read. With the 
unters, and coaxing, and gingerbread, or by dint of reit- 
n and terror, the names of the four-and-twenty letters of 
bet are, perhaps, in the course of some weeks, firmly 
le pupil’s memory. So much the worse ; all these names 
rb him, if he have common sense, and at every step must 
irogress. To begin with the vowels ; each of these has 
ifferent sounds, and consequently ought to have several 
different signs, to distinguish the letter in different cir- 
?8. In the first lesson of the spelling-book, the child 
th, a-b makes ab (ab) ; ( x ) b-a makes ba (be). Ihe in- 
if any general inference can be drawn from this lesson— 
hen a comes before b, it has one sound, and after b, it 
er sound ; but this is contradicted by and by, and it ap- 
a after b has various sounds, as in ball (bol), in bat (bat), 
er). The letter « in fire (§r) is i (j) as we call it in the 
but in fir (fer) it is changed ; in pin (pin) it is changed 
»that the child, being ordered to affix to the same sign a 
f sounds and names, and not knowing in what circum- 

> obey, and in what to disregard the contradictory in- 
imposed upon him, pronounces sounds at hazard, and 

ositively to the last ruled case, or maintains an apparently 
truly philosophic and sceptical silence. Must e in pew, 
e in vohere (wher), and e in her (her), and e in fear (fir), 
lied e (i) alike ? The child is patted on the head for 
as it ought to be pronounced in future (fqtur); but if, 
•ing this encouragement, the pupil should venture to 
3 u in gun and bun in the same way (gqn and bqn), 
evitably be disgraced. Pain and shame impress precepts 
mind ; the child, therefore, is intent upon remembering 
iound of u in bun ; but when he comes to busy ^bizi), and 
3rial), and prudence (pnudens) his last precedent will 
fatally astray, into (bszi, byrial, pry dens), and he will 
called a dunce. 0 , in the exclamation oh ! (er) is happily 
its aphabetical name ; but in to (tu) we can hardly know 
and in morning (morniq) and wonder (wynder), it has a 
. a fourth additional sound. The amphibious letter y, 
either a vowel or a consonant, has one sound in one char- 
l two soundsin the other; as a consonant, it is pronounced 
vrday (yesterde); in try (trj) it is sounded as i (j) ; and in 
, and in the termination of many other words it is sounded’ 

types have been introduced in this quotation, partly to make 
the eye those variations of sound which a reader would make evi- 

> ear , and partly to show their great ease in teaching children to 
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like t (short re). Host a child know all thishy intuiti 
be whipped into him ? But he must know a great dee 
ho can read the most common words. What length o 
we allow him for learning when e is to be sounded 
like *; and how mnch longer time shall we add for le 
t shall be pronounced ah (/), as in aura (Juir), or z as 
the sound of which last letter, z, he cannot, by am 
obtain from the letter zed , the only name by whicl 
taught to call it ? How much time shall be allowed i 
for teaching a docile pupil, when g is to be soundec 
when hard (g). There are many carefully worde< 
spelling l>ooks f specifying before what letters, and i 
tions g shall vary in sound; but unfortunately th 
difficult to be learned by heart, and still more difficult 1 
These law’s, however positive, are not found to b 
application; or, at least, a child has not always v 
apply them upon the spur of the occasion. In coming 
Good gentleman, get an ingenioua grammar (Gud jen 
injiniss gramar), he may be puzzled by the nice dis 
to make in pronunciation in cases apparently simila 
not yet become acquainted wdth all the powers of t 
letter. In company with A, it assumes the cbarac 
tough (tsf) ; the next time he meets it perhaps, or 
possib 1 © in the same circumstances, is in the w’orc 
but now g is to become a silent letter, and is to pass 
the child would commit an unpardonable error if 1 
incognito as his late acquaintance /. Still all tl: 
difficulties; a moment’s reflection must convince us, 
ing the common names of every consonant in the 
prepare a child for misery when he begins to spell 
post 1 that, after having learned the alphabet a c hild \ 
to the read the words, Here i < some apple pit. He w’< 
the letters thus:— Acheare iea caoeme apepecle pe 
esovmi cpipieli p.iji), With this pronunciation, i 
never decipher these simple words (and guess the; 
sxm apel pj'.. It will be answered perhaps, that 1 
pected to read as soon as he has learned his alp 
initiation of monosyllabic, dissyllabic, trissyllabic, a 
■words is previously to be submitted to ; nor after thi 
are the novices capable of p> rforming, with propriety 
of reading whole words and sentences. By a diffe 
teaching, all this waste of labor and of time—all th 
rules and exceptions—and all the consequent co 
understanding of the pupil, may ho avoided.—“ Pi 
tion , by Maria and R. S. Edgeworth 2nd edition , 
vol. 1, chap. 2, pp. 62 , 67. 

_A. \lb. parcel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetic Shortha 
mating, may be had from I. Pitman, Phonetic Institute, Bat 
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, of a simple, perfect, and universal language as a 
communication for all nations, has long been a favorite 
of philosophic minds; but it has been reserved for f he 
3 to witness the first decided step towards the attain- 
s most desirable object; which is, a common alphabet 
□ages. This has been effected by the construction of a 
phonetic notation, better adapted than any hitherto 
le written expression of the sounds of every known 

-overbial saying, that 11 Truth lies in a well so we 
•eat labor attendant on this and other pre-eminently 
its is not so much that of making new discoveries as in 
valuable machine from the dust and lumber which the 
f false custom and the indolence of ages have suffered 
ite upon it. The nearer we approach to the truth the 
[ be the simplicity of our inventions; and it is a quality 
the productions of genius, that almost everyone, on in- 
em, is surprised that a thing so easy and so obvious to 
t understanding had not previously been suggested to 
nd. 

it of this new method of printing consists in this ; that 
nds of the human voice used in the articulation of our 
,re represented each by a distinct type or letter. The 
unds are much fewer in number than a person unac- 
;o the scientific investigation of languages would sup- 
the English language has been found to contain not 
fix essentially different simple sounds, which are usually 
sis ; and these are formed into words by not more than 
•imary articulations or consonants, together with an 
hard breathing represented by the character h. 
ious, from the principles here laid down, that a person 
mversant with the practical use of the entire system of 
station, would be able to write down from the speaker’s 
lgh not so rapidly as the usual rate of utterance, and 
to read, the words of a foreign language, though he 
mtirely ignorant of their signification. That such is 
ise, we, and many others, have had visible proofs, 
le circumstance of an art, which has been misnamed 
iy, being usually taught at all our public schools, some 
ve been induced to believe that such a science as Or- 
really exists as applied to the graphic expression of the 
□guage. In this, we hesitate not to say, they are en- 
iken ; for a more disorderly, lawless, and difficult mode 
ng the sounds of the English language than the one now 
Id scarcely be contrived by the most inveterate enemy 
improvement. But this method has been made the 
bsurdity of the age, by the labors and authority oflexi- 
, who ought, in the first instance, to have attempted its 



graphy ever yet presented to the British public; and as i 
cannot but warmly recommend it to the notice of those w 
experienced the excessive labor and difficulty of instilling 
infant mind that appalling tissue of absurdities involved 
present practice of misspelling words. 

We would ask anyone who objects to the a band on me: 
absurd and difficult style of spelling, merely because it is 
Have we not already made some alterations in our method 
ling since the days of Chaucer; and if these changes ha 
rather for the worse than for the better, why should we n 
an easy, practical, and perfect system, and leave the old 
to the dead languages, to which it properly belongs ; als< 
use of antiquarians in tracing the derivation of words ? It j 
no other possible use that we can conceive. 

In order to effect such alteration, it is not absolutely n 
that we should have, as in France, a supreme literary 1 
having the power to give to its decisions the force of an a 
which shall render them binding on the public. It is 
wiser method to let the system rely on its own intrinsic 
without attempting the smallest infringement on the r gh 
sonal liberty ; we have but to form a society, to issue oi 
cations at a moderate cost, to lay both systems fairly hi 
public, and we have not the slightest hesitation in coni 
that ancient maxim, “ Magna est veritas, et prsevalebit.” 

T.ilro oil n+liOT rrroaf afforrm+a tn honoflt monlrin/l tKio o- 
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r Johnson says, “ Language was, at its beginning, merely oral, 
all words of necessary or common use were spoken before 
were written; and, while they were unfixed by any visible 
i, must have been spoken with great diversity, as we now 
rve those persons who cannot read, to catch sounds imper- 
y, and utter them negligently. When this wild and barbarous 
jn was first reduced to an alphabet, every penman endeavored 
cpress, as he could, the sounds which he was accustomed to 
ounce, or to receive ; and vitiated, in writing, such words as 
> already vitiated in speech. The powers of the letters, when 
were applied to a new language, must have been vague and 
ittled, and therefore different hands would exhibit the same 
ids by different combinations.” 

Te are so familiar with our common mode of writing, that we 
uently do not see the full extent of its inconsistencies and ab- 
ities ; but they are more fully seen when we engage in the 
cult task of teaching a foreigner or a child to read our lan- 
ge. In consequence of each letter having so many different 
ids, and the same sound being represented in so many ways, 

, a dreadful task. It has been found, by careful calculation, 

; out of the 50,000 words contained in our language, there are 
r fifty in which the names of the letters, taken consecutively, 
i the sound of the word! Many words are so glaringly incon- 
mt, that not a single letter of which they are composed, as to its 
i£, is heard! Such are the words, cough, cow , of, os , etc. There 
o rule, order, or method in our spelling; each word has to be 
nt separately; and if it were not for our constant practice in 
ling and writing, orthography would be a more difficult study 
a it is at present. Several years have been spent in construct- 
a system of writing free from these defects, and of so simple 
laracter, as to be capable of general adoption. Everyone will 
lit that the phonetic principle of writing is the only correct 
i—that is, to write every word exactly as it is pronounced; and 
t every deviation from it is only error , to which we accustom 
selves by habit; ^and, from having so long practised this 
ineous method, our so-called orthography is got into the state 
justly described as “ one great falsehood, composed of almost as 
ny lesser untruths as there are words in the language, all 
inging from one fountain, namely, an imperfect alphabet.” It 
i been found impossible to effect a reformation with our present 
habet, “ in which neither does each letter represent a distinct 
ind, nor are all the simple sounds provided with letters; the 
habet being redundant in three consonants and deficient in six 
isonants and nine vowels.” Hence it follows, that in order to 
>11 corre -tly we must have a new alphabet, which ought to 
isist of all the elementary sounds of which our language is 
npoeed. A simple sign should then be appropriate! Vi eesSn. 
ud; and to express our language correctly in vmUng, 



representing the sounds of which the words are composed, draff 
be written. This is precisely what has been so beautifuHr 
accomp ished in the Phonetic Alphabets which is a phflosophhu 
mode of writing, by means an of alphabet, comprising all the el* 
mcntury found* in language, arranged in natural order, eaehmaai 
having its own appropriate simple *ign. 

Nirli Qv yirx after dc psblikrjon or Fonografi, de rapid spied «1 
de sistem az a brif, bqtiful, and trui mod ov rjtig, prompted de dezp 
for a korespondirj medod ov printrp ; and de wel-dijested aistem at 
elemontari sounds, dat forma de besis ov Fonografi, servd ikwalivd 
az a founde/on for Fonotipi. 

It will be seen by this short specimen that Phonotypy is capable \ 
of giving the exact pronunciation of each word, and that coos* 
quently a word cannot be erroneously pronounced but by mis-read- 
ing the letters. By making as few alterations as possible in till 
old Roman alphabet, there are but few words so altered as not to 
be recognised at first sight, and the eye soon gets reconciled to fin 
improvement; whereas, had a new alphabet been adopted, tin 
change would have been so great, that our language would not 
have been known. In Pbonotypy, the slightest variations of pro- j 
num iation can he made visible to the eye, as effectually as, !w 1 
the living voice, they are made audible to the ear. Some peopu ’ 
view the idea of a reformation of our written and printed median 
of communic ition as Utopian and visionary, and think phonogra- 
phers must be phonomaniacs to attempt such a change; but if 
they compare our present spelling and printing with that of a few 
hundred years ago, they will see that a greater change hat been 
made than what is now attempted. The change from the old 
black letter to our present Roman character was a great improve¬ 
ment ; but that cannot bo said of the changes in the orthography, 
which, though quite as many as we would now make, were for the 
worse rather than for the better; while the alteration now proposed 
would do away ithall the evils attendant upon a false orthography. 

To learn to read on the phonetic principle, would require 
scarcely one-tenth of the time and labor that are neccessary with 
our present misnamed letters. Words would then be spelled by 
the letters or sounds of which they are composed, and the child 
would have but to name the letters of a given word, and he would, 
at all times, obtain its exact pronunciation. The missionary 
Williams wisely acted upon this plan, in reducing the South Sea 
Islanders’ languages to writing. Ho says, in his Enterprise, 

“ As each word is spelled precisely as it is pronounced, no diffi¬ 
culty is experienced in teaching the children spelling. They have 
only to be instructed in the sounds of the letters, and when these 
are acquired they consequently spell the longest word with ease.” 
Such will be the case with our children when phonetic spelling is 

generally adopted. - 

A Ylb. parcel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetio Shorthand and Phonetw 
Printing, may be had from I. Pitman, Phonetic Institute, Bath; post-paid, 6d 
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OUOH. (Oh you OKI) 

lie Count Antonio, a young Italian gentleman, on a visit to 
'land, for the purpose of learning the language, is taking a 
k with his friend and tutor, Mr Beauchamp (Biqam). Scene, 
-eon lane between meadows. 

iount Antonio (speaking with a very slight accent) “ But how 
atiful it is, the place. In Italy we have more equal, more hot 
ither, and less of wet; but I should willingly exchange our 
ness for this most beautiful verdure .’ 9 

fr Beauchamp: “ Upon my honor, John Bull must feel quite 
ud of such a compliment from the denizen of a climate like 
irs! But you are right: among your vines, your luscious 
its, under your clear sky and genial sun, I have often longed 
a meadow such as this over the hedge. It seemed as if the 
re sight of it would quench my thirst.” 

3ount: “ I can understand. It is very fine.” 

Hr B.: “ The great drawback is, that we can never make sure 
enjoying it thoroughly, for though there seldom passes an en- 
i day in which one cannot get out of doors at all, yet the frequent 
ns make the ground wet, and often make one pay the penalty 
a rheumatism for rural indulgences.” 

3ount: “ Ah, I know it well. When I first came to England 
tad a cow, and kept it for a long while.” 

Mr B.: “ For the sake of the milk Y* 

Count: “ Why, old Mrs Johnson prescribed ass’s milk to get 
.of it.” 

Mr B.: “ To get rid of what ?” 

Count: “ The cow. She said it would settle on my lungs.” 
Mr B.: ** Ha 1 ha! Excuse me, my dear Count. I admire 
t cannot imitate the politeness of you Italians, who never laugh 
Yerbal Blunders. A cow is a female ox. We call your inflic- 
m not a cow (kou), but a cauf (kof).” 

Count: “A cauf! Ah, I shall never learn all your diverse 
jdes of speaking the words.” 

Mr B. : 44 Do not despair; you have got on wonderfully ; you 
eak almost like a native already, and only want time to learn 
e irregularities of the language, which I must confess are 
onerous.” 

Count: u It is all irregularity! I do believe, truly, that al- 
08 t every word is pronounced unlike all the rest.” 

Mr B.: 44 Come, you exaggerate.” 

Count: “ Scarcely; there is hardly any rule that applies to 
ore than half a dozen words; and very often the same charac- 
rs are pronounced in different modes. Your own name is ex- 
nple. Beau champ, which you call Beecham. What is 
is use of the a, the », and the p, in that word ? And even this 
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fantastic mode of pronouncing it is not fixed. Emu is pronomi ; 
all ways. You might say, Little Min Bemeham is the bM*ifeil 
of infant b*a«ty,” (de bcr-jdial ov infant bqti). 

Mr B.: “ Ha! ha! You are a most complimentary phMopjfc" 

Count: “ The fact is, the pronunciation is only to be aeqantl' 
by the study of every individual word. What a labor for I 
foreigner! A general key to it will never be found, fhanfMft 
like a diamond.” 

Mr B.: “ Soft like a diamond P I believe a diamond is fit 
hardest substance in nature. Nor do I see how that which jt* 
complain of as hard, can be soft.” 

Count: “ Soft ? Do you not say; or aeeked P” 

Mr B.: “ I comprehend; you mean nought (sot), which renusli 
me that you should have said though (dor), not thauf” (derf). 

Count: " That o ugh again! it is my slow (slo) of Despot 
To conquer the difficulty is a job as taw as the sounds lie aw; 
—as raw as the voice of a daw or chaw.” 

Mr B.: Chaw P You should have said clou, by the by, doufh 
(slou), not tlow (bIot). By taw (to), I suspect you mean taf* 
(tsf); but what do you mean by being as raw as a chaw.” 

Count: “ Chaw (go) P Is there not a bird, a Cornish chsr; 
and its voice is raw, is it not P” 

Mr B.: A chuff, a chough (gsfj ; and, as you say, its voice a 
ruff (rsf). The bird you may call raw, until it is cooked.” 

Coimt: Your corrections serve only to mislead me, you Mft 
You may knead the language into as many shapes as easily tf 
duff.” 

Mr B.: “ Doe, dough (der).” 

Count: “ Dough,—and therefore you might draw a rule about 
it as easily as you might plo (pier) a furrow in Low Iron, or Low 
Swilly, or any other low.” 

Mr B.: “Plough (plou) you mean ; and you should say Lock 
(Lok) Swilly, and I suppose Lock Iron; but you seem mow 
learned than I am in British geography.” 

Count: “ Enoc (enok). It is hopeless.” 

Mr B.: “Enoch*" 

Count: “j Basta, basta" (enough, enough). 

Mr B.; “ Oh! enough 99 (ensf). 

Coimt: “I shall never get thruff it! Ough ! I have ft* 
dotily (fot doutili—fought doughtily) with the difficulty ; but it ii 
thoraujly (tererli—thoroughly) impossible to conquer. I htTi 
cocked (sokt—sought) for a clue to the labyrinth, as eagerly as—< 
pig at his true (trui—trough). All I have gained is knot (noufc- 
nought).— “Story-Teller,” June, 1843. 


A jib. parcel of Tracts 
Printing, may be had from 
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ACT FOR THE AMENDMENT OF THE 
ORTHOGRAPHY OF SURNAMES. 

hereas divers and sundry persona, subjects of Her Most 
is Majesty, Victoria, of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, 
er of the Faith, are known, called, and designated by cer- 
mames, which are spelt one way and pronounced another; 
ereas such names are so spelt that nobody upon earth could, 
eir spelling, have the remotest idea of their pronunciation; 
on whereof, others, faithful subjects of Her said Majesty, 
tinually led into mistakes in the utterance of them, thereby 
jiving great offence to their owners, and exposing them- 
into derision and ridicule, to their no small discomfort and 
sosure of mind; and moreover, whereas a great many other 
sniences are hy the same means occasioned ; 
it enacted, That, from the passing of this Act, henceforth, 

• ever, no Person calling himself Chtimley, shall spell his 
Tholmondeley; and that all manner of Persons who think 
to spell their names Cholmondeley , shall pronounce their 

mes, and have them pronounced of others, precisely as they 
It; that is to say, as words of four syllables, with a due 
tinct emphasis on each. 

d whereas the name of Beauchamp is of French origin, be 
.er enacted that the said name shall be sounded of all men 
iy as possible after the French manner, and shall not he 
need Beecham under any pretence whatever; and that all 

• of Persons calling themselves Beecham shall write and spell 
ames and shall have them written and spelt accordingly; 
d always that in case they prefer to spell them Beechum, 
all be at liberty to do so. 

like manner be it further enacted, That Marjoribanke shall 
t Marc kb anks ; Wemyse , Wims ; and Colquhoun , Cohoon ; 

lot, then that they also shall be pronounced as they are 
nd not in any other manner. And furthermore. Be it en- 
That all other names not expressly mentioned in this Act 
5 spoken according to their Orthography. And, lastly, Be 
;ted, That any person of what degree soever, offending 
any one of the provisions of this Act either by spelling his 
me, or that of anybody else, differently from the way in 
he pronounces it, or by pronouncing it differently from the 
r in which he spells it, shall forfeit for each offence a sum 
ceding Five Shillings.** 

e above Bill is not likely to do as much good to the country 
that has been as yet introduced into Parliament this 
, Punch will allow himself to be shot.— Punchy 18 May 1844. 
teVs Opinion on the above Act .—It has been detetmmfe&toak 
1m are names, which are added over and above (sur) to 



attention to the absurd spelling of words—“ Well to be su 
very strange that we never noticed it before !” And so it 
millions who still go groping along ae did their fathers befo: 
through the sombre, sinuous, and ill-proportioned chamt 
foul and musty castle, called orthography, alike uncons 
their own unenviable situation, and the bright sun of ] 
truth that is so gloriously beaming about them. Oh! 
felicitous insensibility! If “ignorance is bliss,” sure 
theirs is a condition of bliss who are pursuing a mode of 
full of incongruities and nonsense, and yet are insensibJ 
There are oases even in this “ desert ” though: I will ; 
you of one. A short time ago, two youths, about twelve 
teen years of age, having had no education, I believe, but 
they had derived from the Sunday-school, were one day < 
to enter the lists and run a tilt with each other, with a 
trying their respective orthographical prowess. After a fe’ 
had been broken, without much injury ensuing to eithe: 
one of them assuming the air of a pedagogue—excuse my 
ing the metaphor—yet having, withal, a sly twinkle in the 
of his eyes, as much as to say, “ Now I’ve got you!” inte: 
the other in this wise, “ Can ta spell pop ?'* “ Pop ? pq 

plied the other, apparently not a little indignant that so 
word should have been proposed, and with the evident ii 
of posing him. “Pop?” repeated he contemptuously, * 
should think I can!” “Well, let’s hear thee, then.” de 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A Paper read before the Leeds Shorthand Writers* Association, 
8th October , 1875, by Mr J. H. Moore. 

In all ages of the world, to a greater or less extent, a desire has 
Been felt for some means of breaking down the barriers which have 
opposed themselves against intercourse between nations, in the 
f arm, of differences of language. It is not my intention on the 
present occasion to go back to the beginning of human speech, or 
to try to discover the origin of these differences of language; it is 
sufficient for my purpose to note the fact of their existence. It may 
be said that the pressure of this want was not felt with equal se¬ 
verity during the earlier ages, whilst the number of those who 
traveled was but small; but from the time of the revival of 
learning in Europe, and especially from the 18th century down¬ 
wards, the vast number of scholars sent out by the several univer¬ 
sities and schools of this country and the Continent, men of kindred 
tastes and feelings though of alien blood, have manifested their 
desire for fraternal intercourse by the expedient of adopting what 
was called a lingua franca , or a language in which all scholars of 
whatever nation could speak and write. This language was the 
Latin, which, down to about 100 years ago, was used as a 
common vehicle of communication between men of learning and 
culture throughout Europe. All important scientific and other 
treatises were written in it, and all works which were intended for 
circulation over Europe. The works of Melancthon and Calvin, 
the “Novum Organum” of Bacon, the “ Principia” of Newton, 
and the whole of the scientific and theological works of Swedenborg 
may be taken os cases in point. Bacon gives the reason for writing 
in Latin in these words :—“ I do conceive that the Latin volumes, 
being the universal language, may last as long os books last *’ 

The exigencies of intercourse between Governments have 
also required the adoption of a common language. French 
has generally been employed for this purpose, and down to a 
recent period has had exclusive possession of the field; latterly 
also trenching somewhat upon the ground formerly occupied 
by the Latin as the language of science and art. But signs 
are not wanting that this will not always be the case. Looking 
over the Phonetic Journal for some years back, I find a short but 
interesting passage upon this point, which I will here quote. 

14 In modem histori, Frenq haz bin for a log tjm de ofi/al laggwej ; 
de laggwej ov politifanz, ov diplomats, ov interna/onal relefonz, ov 
■jensez, ov arts; in fakt, de laggwej in whig, bj a sort ov tasit xnder- 
standig, de diferent ne/onz ov de wxrld agrid tu ckspres and intergenj 
komon i&iaz. Frans represented de emp[r, do popdom, do monarki 
ov de spoken az wel az ov de riten wxrd. 

“ alas, der &r nou sinz onvf abrod tu indiket fiat wi tw. 

mtumcrrniy for die monarki. He fakt kanno Yorker 
mt de strong laggwej ia luiaig ground; dat from yii tu. \t yl 



“ Wi onli ekspres a jeneral jdia when wi se dat dot wil oh 
at eni prjs Qnd its eksprejon. If not in vrsn laggwej it wil d 
in anyder de minz ov dung ser. When truid haz desended int 
man sol, and ha2 frsktitjd, de flouer wil spred and ekstend, w 
obstakelz me intervin. Sjlens, snder sag serksmstansez, wad 
dan a snisjd— it wud bi an infantisid. L^t iz not med tu b 
vnder a bujel. Hi hui haz resivd it holdz it mirli in tryst, b< 
komqniket it frili for serki^le/on drui de wyrld. * He revoluijon 
ejez/ az Milton admirabli ekspresez it, *ofen duinot rekyvera 
neglekted truid ; yet in defolt ov d&t, cntjr nejonz mast syfer ft 

“ It iz kwjt serten dat, in de gret konkors ov hqman yterai 
frieat laggwej wil zltimetli tr^rmf, and bek?m de spig ov de 
It iz l[k de most open rod, whig everibodi preferz tekig,—ljk 
ov gret riverz, alog whig nejonz travel. It materz litel whei 
der sors: de belog tu ol in komon, havig no partikijlar krid, n< 
no na/onaliti. Re sem wid laggwejez. He wxn in whig m 
spik most, loggest, andofenest, iz Juir fjnali tu vagkwij deudc 
tu asend de dron. 

“ Formerli, if eni sybjekt—invenjon, diskyveri, trati, ets 
dezird tu bi spred and tu bi popiilarjzd, it woz jder riten or tra 
in Freng. If men ov diferent nejonz met ig yder, de, az a m 
kors, spok Freng. Freng woz de laggwej ov saltunz, ov akade 
diaterz, and ov korts,—de laggwej ov everibodi km kud rid £ 
And our nejon ni^ dis so wel dat a Frengman never dot ov ak 
foren tog, Jmr tu Qnd hiz on spoken wherever hi m[t go. 

“Rh, hou ol dis haz qenjd! Luk around q, and si hou Ii 
spoken nou-a-dez kw[t az msg az Freng. And in ten yirz 
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[■course between nations, and its multiplied and rapid means 
t, this desire for a common language has received a develop- 
hich is altogether unparalleled. The union of nations 
universal brotherhood of men has begun to be something 
in a mere dream of philanthropists ; it has actually made 
ght progress towards accomplishment already, and it has 
tself to be capable of realization in the future : how far or 
ir we know not. 

his fusion of the human race into one great family can 
ke place until the world shall agree not only to be one in 
, but one in speech; and in this matter also some remark- 
gress has been made,—the earnest of still greater things 
v. Indeed, it may be said that the progress which the 
is made towards a common language seems to be greater 
e rapid than that which it has made towards community 
nent. And not the least remarkable circumstance to be 
that neither the Latin nor the French appears to have been 
for this purpose, but our own language; and this from 
ver which the rest of the world would seem to have little 
ntrol. At the beginning of this century the whole En- 
3aking population of the world did not number more than 
millions, if so many. They now number fully eighty 
, and are distributed over the surface of the globe in many 
3 which give them great influence over other nations. We 
con the distribution of the English language as follows:— 

5 U. States of America English is spoken by 41 millions 

eat Britain and Ireland „ „ „ 32 „ 

itish dependencies in North America „ 5 ,, 

istralia. New Zealand, Tasmania, etc., „ 2 „ 

itish dependencies in Asia, etc., by more than 1 „ 

Total 81 millions. 

numbers, although large, and although they show that 
lish is at present the most extensively spoken of the lan- 
>f civilization, would not be of so great value in this con- 
except for the fact of their distribution over so many parts 
orld. If this population were confined to a single coun- 
l for instance as Russia, it would be comparatively futile 
} in favor of the universal extension of its language; 
in we find it spread over so many and such extensive 

when in fact we find that the Anglo-Saxon race is in pos- 
)f by far the greater part of the colonizable area of the 
i the two continents of America and Africa, the continental 
F Australia, and many other parts, besides exercising su- 
iuthority over an immense extent of densely peopled 
in India, and possessing extensive commercial T^\a\k>W 
ther equally densely peopled country 
vhen also we find that thia en ergetic race dominate ovw 



Bettlementfl or villages of Germans and other foreigne: 
over the vast area of the States; but however these ma 
to isolate themselves and to preserve their native la 
will not be possible to prevent the national tongue from 
displacing them. No people in the world are mon 
of their mother tongue than the Welsh, who try all l 
pedients to preserve it and to prevent its dying out; b 
standing all their endeavors this language must sooi 
become extinct, even as the Erse and Gaelic, or the ancie 
Mr W. E. A. Axon of Manchester, in an article on t 
in the Phonetic Journal of 13th September, 1873, say: 
tolerably clear that the English is the language of the 
other European language can compete with it, for no 
has the same wide field for extension. The emigrants 
to the West, be they Latin, Teutonic, or Scandinavit 
most surely and certainly Americanized. For a time 
endeavor to retain the language of their fatherland, but \ 
is hopeless. ‘ In America,’ says Sir Charles Dilke, * the 
the world are being fused together, but they run into 
mould; Alfred’s laws and Chaucer’s tongue are theirs, wl 
will or no.’ In South America, Spanish is the common 
and in Brazil ten million persons use the Portuguese; 
of these has any propagandist power, and they will in 
bility disappear before the more energetic English sp€ 
German-speaking: peoples have no colonies or dependen 
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[nal to the number simply added every year by the increase 
•illation, to those who speak the English language in England 
merica alone. There are persons now living who will in all 
t>ility see it the vernacular language of 150 millions of the 
b civilized population. Although French is spoken by a con- 
ble proportion of the population of Canada, and although in 
nited States there is a large and tolerably compact body of 
in-speaking Germans, these languages must gradually melt 
as the Welsh and Gaelic have melted away before the En¬ 
in our own island. The time will speedily be here when a 
tic community in America, besides rising and improving 
es in Africa and Australia, will speak the same language, and 
le language of a nation bolding a high position amongst the 
es of Europe. When this time shall have arrived, the other 
ages of Europe will be reduced to the same relative position 
egard to the prominent language as that in which the Basque 
i to the Spanish, or the Finnish to the Russian. For such 
minance the English language possesses admirable qualifica- 
stending as it does midway between the German and Scan- 
ian branches of the ancient Teutonic, and also uniting the 
nic with the Romanic in a manner to which no other lan- 
has any pretension. A prize was given in 1796 by the 
my at Berlin for an essay on the comparison of fourteen an- 
and modem languages of Europe, and in that the author, 
ich, assigns the palm of general excellence to the English.” 
have seen that there is in the character of the Anglo-Saxon 
ind in their distribution over the world, ample reason to ac- 
for the rapid spread of their language; but in addition to 
re find another very important element in the calculation, 
y, the wonderful power of growth possessed by populations 
3 race as compared with some others. At the present rate 
'ease, (which is likely to he fully maintained or rather greatly 
rated in the future, as preventive causes in the shape of de- 
3 sanitary arrangements and unhealthy habits disappear,) the 
ition of England doubles every fifty-six years ; that of 
ca every twenty-five years; while the populations of other 
can nations take from 90 to 140 years to accomplish the 
increase. The calculation has been made that in the year 
ihe English language will be spoken by at least 1837 millions 
pie, or about one-third more than the present population of the 
! while the whole of the leading European languages together 
e spoken by just half that number, or 919 millions. This 
ation, which provides only for the current increase of all the 


iommon vehicle of intercourse between nations, which will 
b with ever-increasing intensity as the years toll on, W 
’ for traveling multiply, as international commerceex^exAa* 
ation spreads in this country and in other co\m\x\ea > — 


g languages, shows theimmense preponderance of the English, 
kes not into account the desire to which I have referred above, 



uieeoriu. x neir eueigeuo aiiu emerprising cnaracter. 
more rapid rate of increase in population as compared v 
nations. 4. The spread of the language by means of m 
and commercial intercourse. And lastly, the increasing 
sire for a common medium of communication, owing to ' 
sion of traveling facilities. All these forces acting togetl 
the English language an enormous power of expansion, ■ 
inroads, as it were, on the domains of other languages, an 
tain extent supplanting them. To all appearance, there 
ing at the probabilities of the case, the language of these it 
become the language of the world, both civilized and ui 
for the barbarous tongues of savage nations will certaii 
pear, and that sooner than the languages of civilized pe< 
withstanding the fact that our missionaries have apparei 
some of them a new lease of life by reducing them to w 
But the question now arises, Is the English languag 
cient merit, as compared with others, to warrant us in 
that it will become universal ? To this we reply that i 
combine in an eminent degree all the excellencies which i 
distinguish the best languages of the world. It has 
framework, simple and strong, like the British consti 
has received in the past, and is capable therefore of re< 
the future, enrichment from other languages; indeed, ii 
lary now includes contributions from almost every lai 
the world. An eminent German writer, Jacob Grimm, tl 
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epigrammatic as the French, so well adapted for profound 
ducal disquisition as the German, so noble and sonorous as 
nish; but it possesses all these qualities in a very service- 
jree, and in the hands of good writers or on the lips of 
eakera it can be be made marvellously beautiful. If, 
r, the several excellencies which distinguish other langua- 
lot reach so high a point in the English, neither do some 
defects. The unpleasant nasal of the French is not heard 
ir the harsh guttural of the German. It is true that in 
ect of the English which is spoken north of the Tweed the 
1 is sometimes present, but this does not affect our argu- 
The language of the bard of Ayrshire, although doubtless 
[assical to a great extent by his writings and those of Sir 
Scott, is not English, but Scotch, and will in all probabil- 
ippear with other dialects before the spread of education, 
with the dialect of this county (Yorkshire) and all other 
3 in England, which are in fact rapidly dying out, in spite 
ttempts to keep them alive by means of the press. The 
iaster, who is now hard at work, will, sooner or later, drive 
se varieties of speech, and replace them by the pure English 
by educated persons in all parts of the country, 
n we consider the marvelous progress which our language 
eady made, we are struck with amazement; and to those 
attention has been directed to the state of our orthography 
jstion naturally occurs, How much more might have been 
dished if its written form had been an accurate representa- 
it instead of a travesty or a caricature—a true picture instead 
jtorted image. There is no doubt that hundreds of thou- 
>f foreigners who are now ignorant of English might have 
l it but for its forbidding dress, which is a tremendous 
e in the way of Englishmen, to say nothing of the foreigner. 
mmal of the Typographic Arts, for August 1860, says :— 

)st Englishmen regard their mother tongue with affectionate 
eency, and we think they have good reason for doing so ; 
ugh an attentive examination will enable us to discover 
nomalies which mar its theoretical harmony, it is, never- 
, a magnificent growth. Its progress has kept pace with 
ntal and material progress of the nation, and it reflects in 
icture the varied features of national experience and char- 
A thousand years ago it was a simple language adapted to 
5 of a simple people with a scanty literature. In the long 
il that separates their time from ours, its resources have 
lereased by contributions from the languages of every land 
je; it is the birthright of seventy millions of people who 
' a front place in the ranks of civilization, and its capabilities 
een tested in every walk of science and literature, Throng 
idle period of its development, however, it has \ahoreA. nntasc 
ions disadvantage of a defective representation. •, it&otflan- 
bas always been barbarous, and the inconsistencies oi onx 



remarked, ‘ English may be considered as the lang 
world out of Europe; and this idiom, which (by a l 
of Gothic or Roman elements, and by a fusion of their 
forms which this rendered necessary) has attained an i 
degree of fluency, appears destined by nature, more th 
that exists, to become the world’s language. Did not 
antiquated orthography- stand in the way, the univen 
language would be still more evident; and we othe 
may esteem ourselves fortunate that the English na 
yet made the discovery.’ ” 

The English language, apart from its orthography, 
cult of acquisition. Dr Thorell, junior Professor ol 
the University of Upsala, says that in his opinion Eng 
day become the common scientific language of the wo 
because it is far more widely diffused over every part 
than any other culture-language, and that already 
greatest nations publish in it the results of their sciei 
but because English, on account of its simple grammar, 
bining in nearly the same degree Teutonic and Romar 
is by most Europeans more easily acquired than any oth 
Such, then, being the noble character of our langua 
its glorious destiny, it behoves Englishmen, and moi 
those who, like ourselves, have had their eyes opene< 
only obstacle which can retard the accomplishment of 
to bestir themselves and to do all that lies in their po 
sweeping it out of the way. And if everyone who hai 
future of the English language as the language of th 
unite to his faith its appropriate works, very much n 
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DESPONDENCE BETWEEN MISS STEPHENSON 
AND DR BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

> following letters were written in a phonetic alphabet which 
roposed by Franklin! except the final sentence of Miss Ste¬ 
en’s letter. 

From Miss Stephenson, to Dr Franklin. 

Kensington, 26th September, 1768. 
ir Sir,—I have transcribed your alphabet, etc., which you 
might be of service to those who wish to acquire an accu- 
ironunciation, if that could be fixed; but I see many 
reniences, as well as difficulties, that would attend the 
ng your letters and orthography into common use. All 
;ymologies would be lost, consequently we could not ascer- 
he meaning of many words; the distinction too, between 
of different meaning and similar sound would be useless, 
i we living writers publish new editions. In short I believe 
iust let people spell on in their old way, and (as I find it 
t) do the same ourselves. With ease and with sincerity I 
a the old way, subscribe myself, 

Dear Sir, your faithful and affectionate servant, 
Franklin. M. S. 

ANSWER TO MISS STEPHENSON. 

ir Madam,—The objection you make to rectifying our 
>et, “ that it would be attended with inconveniencies and 
lties,” is a natural one ; for it always occurs when any refor- 
i is proposed ; whether in religion, government, laws, and 
lown as low as roads andwheel carriages. The true ques- 
len, is not whether there will be no difficulties or inconven- 
j, but wherever the difficulties may not be surmounted; 
hether the conveniences will not, on the whole, be greater 
he inconveniences. In this case, the difficulties are only in 
ginning of the practice : when they are once overcome, the 
tages are lasting. To either you or me, who spell well in 
esent mode, I imagine the difficulty of changing that mode 
) new, is not so great, but that we might perfectly get over 
„ week’s writing. As to those who do not spell w r ell, if the 
ifficulties are compared, namely, that of teaching them true 
g in the present mode, and that of teaching them the new 
>et and the new spelling according to it, I am confident that 
;ter would be by far the least. They naturally fall into the 
lethod already, as much as the imperfection of their alpha- 
11 admit of; their present bad spelling is only bad, because 
ry to the present bad rules : under the new rules it would 
«L The difficulty of learning to spell well in the old way 
reat, that few attain it j thousands and thousands writing 
)ld age, without ever being able to acquire it. It is, besides, 
;ulty continually increasing, as the sound gradually varies 
ind more from the spelling; and to foreigners it makes the 



a villain, he would hardly be satisfied with my telling hi 
one of the words originally signified only a lad or servai 
the other an under ploughman, or the inhabitant of a villag 
from present usage only the meaning of words is to be dete 
Your second inconvenience is, that “ the distinction 1 
words of different meaning and similar sound would be desl 
That distinction is already destroyed in pronouncing the 
we rely on the sense alone of the sentence to ascertain, v 
the several words, similar in sound, we intend. If this is s' 
in the rapidity of discourse, it will be much more so in 
sentences, which may be read leisurely, and attended 
particularly in case of difficulty, than we can attend t< 
sentence, while the speaker is hurrying us along with nei 
Your third inconvenience is, that “ all the books 
written would be useless/* This inconvenience would on 
on gradually, in a course of ages. I and you, and otl 
living readers, would hardly forget the use of them, 
would long learn to read the old writing though they p 
the new. And the inconvenience is not greater than w 
actually happened in a similar case, in Italy. Formerly 
habitants all spoke and wrote Latin: as the language c 
the spelling followed it. It is true that at present, a n 
learned Italian cannot read the Latin books; though they 
read and understood by many. But, if the spelling ha 

Ttaan nVionrrn/1 urnnlrl now Vimro fnnnd if mnoVi mnro 
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arrives at a knowledge of truth—and this knowledge em- 
rvery thing that affects his happiness—only by experience, 
luring up the remembrance of past failures and successes; 
to serve as a beacon, the other as a guide, to his future 
But it is evident that the experience of any single indi- 
wouid serve to conduct him but a very short distance on 
7 to the temple of truth. Cut off from communication with 
3ws, or deprived of the benefit of their experience, each 
:ommence the journey of life at the same point, to termin- 
learly the same goal (the difference in the progress made 
ous individuals being measured by that of their respective 
es), and thus the human race would ever continue in the 
state. 

leans, however, of social intercouse, and of the intercom- 
tion of thought, rendered permanent by being stamped in 
e characters, man’s capacity is enlarged, his individual 
are supplied, and he is enabled to profit by the experience 
*s as well as by his own. Rich stores of intellectual wealth 
lus been accumulated for the benefit of all future time; 
and sciences of all kinds have been advanced to an extent 
r n to, and undreamt of, in the former ages of the world ; 
ilization is fast penetrating into the ultima thula'of the 

ch, then, be the results already obtained, and yet to be 
ited, from the invention of the graphic art—an art secon- 
lly to speech, (as in every instance the sign must be 
ry to the signified)—can we over-rate its importance, or 
lily appreciate its value ?—and as a natural consequence, 
t not have been expected that every exertion would have 
ade to bring it as nearly as possible to a state of perfection ? 
w far this is from being the case, everyone, who has de¬ 
in hour’s thought to the consideration of the subject, must 
too well aware; and his regret will have been equalled only 
istonishment that, during the lapse of ages, so little should 
sen done to improve that which has itself been the means 
3ving everything else. We have the letters Cadmus gave, 
th a few slight variations, we have them as he gave them 
having been done in the way of addition, and almost 
; in the way of improvement; so that, while all other arts 
ogressed towards perfection, that which has mainly contri- 
o their advancement is in nearly the same condition as it 
ae thousand years ago. Writing is, or professes to be, a 
itation, by graphic signs, of the sounds of which speech is 
id. Consequently, every system of writing, to be complete, 
3 have a sign for every vocal sound, and only one sound for 
7». But where is the ay stem, and to what 
of which it can be predicated that it fulfils thaaa 
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On the contrary, has there ever been one devised, from the tine 
of Cadmus downward, which has even approached the accompliA- 
ment of the end which it virtually professes to have in viawf 

Our own language, beyond all others, is remarkable for the 
discordance between its orthography and its orthoepy, and h 
proverbial for the difficulty of its acquirement by foroignen, 
principally on this account. But the greatest difficulty is expsri* 
enced by those who are necessarilly incapable of comprehending 
its cause till years of toil have enabled them to overcome and to 
forget it —I mean the young, those who are for the first tbs 
beginning to learn to read. An essential feature in a good systm 
of phonetic signs is, that the characters should be so formed sad 
classed that a knowledge of them may be readily acquired sad 
easily retained. But this is very far from being Hie case with any 
system at present in existence: and, in addition to the embaxan- , 
ment experienced by learners, in consequence of the variety of 
functions which the same signs are made to perform, and the fie* 
quent introduction of many into words where they perform no 
function at all, there is another, (and that neither alight nor uniat* 
portant), arising from the total disregard of all phonetic principle 
which seems to have presided over the formation of every systea 
of phonetic signs. 

Tender sxq serkxmstansez, is it wxnderful d&t scr mxq ov tie tja 
devoted tu whot iz kold de edqkejon ov qti Jud bi konsqmd in givig 
tiem not nolej, bxt do minz ov prokqrig it P—not in mekig dem work¬ 
men, b*t in provjdig dem wid tuilz. It iz, doutles, in konsekwensor 
de gret difik^lti atendig its akwjrment dat de mir abiliti tu rid and 
rjt haz asqmd, in de mjndz ov meni, so vndq an importans, dat de 
pozejon ov it iz regarded az, ov itself, entjtlig a person tu bi lukt 
xpon az edqketed. Az wcl rnjt wi pies a so or a plen in a man’s 
hand, and st[l him a karpenter. 

clo defekts ov de prezent sistemz ov rjtig hav not oltugeder past 
xnnotist, sxm fq litercli and filosoferz (am^g xderz, de gret Fragklin) 
havig, at veriys t[mz, felt and cksprest tier sens ov de impediments 
whig diz defekts pies in de we ov de akwizijon ov nolej, and spekqle* 
Jonz hav bin indsljd in b[ dem az tu de posibiliti ov a reformejon ov 
do alfabet; bst wheder from de prejur ov mar xijent demandz xpon 
der tjm and atenjon, or from de aperent hoplesnes ov a task whig 
involvd an ent[r qenj in de grafik 6istem ov de siviljzd wxrld, doi 
spckqlejonz never advanst beyond de form ov sxjestionz, asqmd no 
tanjibel Jep, and no atempts wer ever med b| der odorz tu giv dem s 
praktikal rezxlt. 

A jib. parcel of Tracts explanatory of "PlvoneWc 
Printing, may be bad from I. Pitman, 
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MERITS OF PHONOGRAPHY AND PHONETIC 
PRINTING. 

request an expression of my opinion concerning the merits 
lography. I may say in expressing such an opinion, that 
med after a merely cursory attention to the subject. And 
repared to speak more confidently of the prospects of the 
than of its merits. It is destined inevitably to a desperate 
e with the dread of innovation, attachment to even the 
sms in which we have been educated, the aversion to make 
n attainments useless, and the interests of the crafts of 
laking and book-selling. These are selfish interests, with 
it must ultimately join issue. Besides them, it will meet 
al dread in scholars of losing the etymological aid of the 
5 orthography. Although even here the question has been 
with me, whether now the sound is not twice as frequently 
o etymological analogy as the arbitrary visible sign. Those 
,ve attended even less than myself to the subject may in- 
n what ground it is anticipated that this system will acquire 
nt favor to bring it to a position where it can disturb the 
ignity of the old orthography. To this it may be answered, 
ground of philanthrophy and of self-interest. This may 
strated by a simple case:—Suppose a child to have been 
the existing alphabet and the proposed alphabet. In the 
se he calls the letter s, ess ; h , he names aitch ; o ; e, se. 
other he has a character, no matter what; suppose || to re- 
; the sound which we now represent by sh; and another char- 
> represent oo, suppose it is —. Now his teacher sits down 
•uct him in the art of reading. The word to be read is the 
>f the article which covers the feet. The child knows the 
y its sound, but not by its written signs. The teacher has 
eans of teaching at his command. In the one cases he 
the letters shoe. Taken by their names, for that is the 
rocess in the child’s mind, they spell this strange word, 
i oee. But the poor child has never heard of an essaitchoee 
lis life. The teacher points.to his feet. But this is a shoe, 
essaitchoee. What, then, is to be done ? A new process 
e commenced which is to unlearn what he has just been 
ig. And the child is taught that he is neither to say ess, 
tch , nor o, nor ee ; but simply shu. He believes it is so, 
e, fortunately, children are credulous. But for the life of 
i cannot see how, nor why, it is so. In this, however, he 
ise as his teacher. Now let us suppose the teacher to try 
ter method. The child has learned wherever he sees to 
sh, and wherever he sees —, to say oo, then Vneu tne 
writes before him ||—, ha laughs, and. eriea ^ 

nqaeror or discoverer, “Why that'a ahoo" "SN&a 



you say, is a small affair. Admit it, dr; but it i* at fee 
time a great affair. The difference in the time and Labor of teacher 
and pupil in the perplexity and oonfuahm which addle and muy 
the little brain may amount to a trifle in learning the wordtl#v 
in the present or the proposed way. But when you oome to 
multiply this into thirty thousand words, and countless mills— 
of children that are yet to leam to read; and added to these, tQ 
the toil of acquiring foreign languages in adult age; you may 
begin to think that the immense element of multipli—torn mi 
great weight in this matter. But I hare here confounded tbs 
two considerations on which my anticipations are founded. I be¬ 
lieve that where mere philanthropy and mete self-interest on¬ 
to appreciate.the hidden powers of this system, they wiU disregard 
all the barriers of usage and criticism and contempt from high 
places. I have had in these remarks, no reference to the steno¬ 
graphic branch of the art No one eaa doubt for an instant tint 
there its triumph will be complete, at least until something better 
shall be presented. The mere feet that stenographers can scarcely 
decipher their own productions, (if it be a general feet, as I — 
told,) or that one else can read them, while correspondence k 
easily and delightfully conducted by this, will ensure its suceen. 
The fact that ministers, authors, and editors now write five to— 
as many letters or lines as are necessary, will give cureney to this 
branch of the art. The facts of its vast economy in paper and 
press work, and its immense advantages in reference to the study 
of foreign languages, are so obvious to my own mind, that I fed no 
hesitation in predicting for it a successful career. I am not at all 
surprised at its rapid progress in England. But I am looking with 
interest for the day when the great champions of our uncouth, 
unmeaning orthography, shall discover that this is not one of the 
pigmy, ephemeral catch-penny inventions of the day, but a 
genuine product of the practical common sense that is discarding 
venerable absurdities, and treading, perhaps, with a too utilita¬ 
rian stride over many a sacred relic of barbarism. Then they will 
come down in great wrath; and then the tournament will be 
splendid .—Edwin N. Kirk, to S. jP. Andrews, in the “ Phonetic 
Journal” 1844, p. 230. 


Edykefon .—Sum sxpers dat even lerned man is an edqketed man. 
Nor esq dig. 3.&t man is edqketed hui nerz himself, and teks akqret 
komon sens vqz or men and digs around him. Ssm veri lerned men 
ar de gretest foils in de wsrld; de rison is de ar not edqketed men. 
Lernig is cmli de mins, not de end; its valq konsists in givig de mini 
ov akwjrig dit whig, properli manejd, enl[tena de mjnd. 


A ilb. panel of Tracts explanatory ot 
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tHONETIC BEADING IN THE PORTLAW INFANT 
SCHOOL, IRELAND. 

From J. W* Martin .—For the encouragement of others who 
mn laboring to introduce phonotic reading, I give a brief report 

what we are doing here. We have settled down quietly and 
■teadily into the working of the system, and it now runs on, from 
'month to month, smoothly and satisfactorily, doing its allotted task 
in good style, achieving results which some years ago would be 
regarded as fit to rank amongst the wonders of ** Baron Munchau¬ 
sen.” I am glad to say further that ours is no tale of the “ Mun¬ 
chausen ” stamp, hut a delightful reality. To-day I visited the 
schools for the purpose of examining the pupils, and the following 
are the results:— 

The clasa alluded to in the Appendix of the pamphlet, the 
“ Gordian Knot Cut,” page 39, which passed the Inspector’s ex¬ 
amination so satisfactorily in the Second Book National School 
Series, in March last, have now gone through the Third Book of 
the same series twice, and read any part of it with the utmost ease 
and fluency, and can spell quite well. I tested them with a news¬ 
paper, the print of which was very small, the subject matter of 
the article read being the Prince of Wales’s voyage out to India; 
and they read every passage given, with the greatest ease and in- 
telligence. As they almost knofr the Third Book off by heart, I 
am compelled to order them to be passed into the Fourth Book, 
the reading of which will not present the slightest difficulty to 
them. Not one of these children is more thun nine years of age, 
and they have only been under instruction for a period of two years 
and seven months. Next May they will have completed a three 
years* course of instruction. Through departures, etc., this class 
has dwindled to five children, so impossible is it to get the chil¬ 
dren of the poor to attend regularly for any extended period. 

Of the children who have learned phonetically, and are now in 
the Second Book of the ordinary National School series, and who 
will have completed a two years’ course of instruction by May 
next, there are thirty-two, all making satisfactory progress; a 
large per centage being expected to pass the Inspector next exam¬ 
ination. They are more than half-M ay through tho book, and are 
even better spellers than they are readers ; the mistresses say that 
they find leaching spelling to be tho least difficult task. This is 
a knock-down argument against those who base their objections on 
the ground of spoiling the spelling powers of the children. I wish 
such objeotors could have heard some of the children spell; it is 
wondrrfuL The importance of this statement as to the number of 
children in the Second Book can only be properly estimated when. 
taken in connection vith the fact that, for the seventeen, 'years ort 
90 ^ool was in existence before the ietTohneXion el 

Phonotypy, there never was a class of more than three ex ie 
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children in the Second Book, and then only laboring through ft 
after having spent some three or four years at school. Of children 
who, having learned Phonotypy and who are in the First Book, 
and whose attendance will only be a year next May, there u» 
over twenty. Their progress is also of the most satisfactory de¬ 
scription, more especially in remanic spelling. Taken altogete 
the state of the school is everything that could be desired, and far ’ 
its being so Phonotypy, and Phonotypy alone, must be thanked, 
since it would have been impossible for the teachers, no matter 
however hard they might labor, to have attained such results under 1 
the old system. How I wish such experiments were instituted 
far and wide! But we must be content to wait; time and patiesoi 
work wonders, and I am assured will not fail to tlo so in the ctft 
of Phonotypy, as as in everything else. 

I am not sorry that we must work slowly and carefully. In 
the end the work turned out will be of the best description, and 
will do no discredit to those who have had a part in it. Ignorance 
and prejudice are not altogether to be regarded as enemies to the 
cause of progress; they do good service in compelling reformed 
to be thorough. In time the light will dawn, and that which 
now looks so far off will be brought near. It will be indeed 
pleasing to those who have fought the fight to look back and m 
how great a victory has been won. But let them remember tint 
they have been but instruments, and that they must not pride 
themselves too much on the oleamees of their vision, or their m- 
gacity. They are but the means to an end in higher hands. 

I am sure this report will be of the most cheering nature to til 
reformers, and fill them with fresh zeal to go forth to new strug¬ 
gles with the giants opposed to them. Though they may not see 
the fruit growing; though they may be cut off before the harvest 
time comes, still let them be assured their labors will bear fruit, 
and that in the times to come their names will be honored by pos¬ 
terity. 


Ghrim, de Jerman Filolojist, on de IygUfTsy .—He IggliJ laggwej 
haz a veritabel pouer ov eksprejon ssg az, perhaps, never stud at de 
komand ov eni uder laggwej ov men. Its h^li spiritual jinius, and 
wonderful hapi development and kondiJon, hav bin de rezult ov t 
svrprjzirjii intimet union ov de tih noblest laggwejez in modern Urop, 
de Tutonik and de Eermcik. It iz wel non in wliot relefon diz ttfi 
stand tu won anuder in de IggliJ tug; de former supliig m far laijer 
proporjon de material groundwork, de later de spiritual konsepjons. 
In truud, de IggliJ laggwej, whig b[ no mir aksident haz prodi(stand 
upborn de gretest and most predominant peret ov modern tjmx, as 
distiggwijt from de enjent klasikal poetri (i kan, ov kora, onli min 
Xekspir), ms, wid ol rjt, bi kold a world langwej, and, ljk de IqghJ 
pipel, apirz destind birafter tu prevel wid a awe mor ekstensiv area 
dan at prezent, over ol de porjonz ov de glob. 


A $lb. parcel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetio Shorthand and Phoneti# 
Printing, may be had from L Pitman, Phonetio Institute, Bath; post-paid, 64. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SPEECH-SOUNDS. 

A science consists of general principles that may be learned respect- 
n% any subject of thought, and of facts that hare been investigated. 
Hie number of sounds or rowels of which speech is composed—for 
rowels are the only sounding letters—may be considered as in Suite, or 
it least indefinite. Language is composed of vowels and consonants. 

& rowel is a sound caused by opening the month, emitting breath, and 
ribrating the vocal ligaments that lie near the upper part of the wind- 
ripe. A consonant it a total or partial stoppage of the vocal sound 
*hua prodnoed, by tba contact of two parts of the mouth. It is a 
common idea that the letters p, t, k, have a sound of their own, but it 
tsuot bo. The consonants are merely sound-stoppers or sound-starters. 
A consonant stops the sound of the preceding vowel when it occurs 
It the end of a syllable, and it starts the sound of the succeeding vowel 
when it occurs at the commencement of a syllable. The sound which 
it heard at the end of hope is the rowel o suddenly stopped by the 
eloiing of the lips, and this closing is represented by the letter p. 
Some consonants, such as f, have a slight sound of their own, because 
the organs do not stop off the sound completely. Thus in muff, puss, 
the speaker may prodnoe a continuous whiffing sound at the end of the 
first word, and a continuous hissing souud at the end of the second word. 

There mnst be an indefinite number of vowel Bounds between the 
broad » (ah) and the thin close s (ee); but in practice we recoguise 
hat one vowel between these extreme points, namely, e (eh),thus making 
the trio of rowels a, s, i (ah, eh, ee). So with the three rounded sounds 
of which 9 (oh) is the centre. This sound may be stretched towards 
the broader o (aw) one way, making an indefinite number of shades 
gradually broadening from o to o, and it may be contracted towards tu 

(65) the other way, closing gradually from o to i u. These two series 

of three sounds each are the only pure long rowels in our language. 
They may be spoken long, as in Bat A, fail , peel , nought , note , food; 
or short, as in . bat , fell, pill, not, nut, foot. 

By uttering very quickly an obscure vowel sound, and terminating 
it with t (ee), we get j in fight, which is a diphthong or double sound. 
Another diphthong is made by closely combining a short t (ee) with ui 

(66) , as v (u) in f***. There are three or four other diphthongs, but 
as they lie outside the alphabet, and are properly represented by the 
two simple letters of which they are composed, it is unnecessary to 
notice them here. 

This exhibition of the vowels of our language differs greatly from 
the grammatical formula, “ There arc five vowels, a, e, i, o , u , and 
sometimes w and y/\ Two of these five vowels, j and y, are diph¬ 
thongs — as we pronounce their names; but in words, "i” represents 
foor sounds, in “ machine, pit, first, find and ** u ” represents seven 
sounds, in “ truly, busy, bury, nut, full, unit, assuage/* W and y. 
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when they hare a rowel chancier, are merely substitutes for otkr 
rowels; w for fa, as in now, and y for f, as in by, When w mi f 
precede a rowel they are consonants of a peculiar character, and mf 
be termed squeesed-np rowels; w being w f andjr being i; thu»,«sd 
is vt-ind, and yet is i-et, the two rowels being littered in vapid ac¬ 
cession: This forcible ntterence of w and * brings the parts ef tha 
month engaged in their production almost into contact, and this gmi 
the letters a consonantal character. 

The number of rowels is fourteen, not fire; that is, weEagP*- 
-speaking people utter fourteen distinct rowel sounds erery day of m 
lives, if we talk at all. I leave to yoor own reflection the ooaflaM 
that would arise in a family of fourteen children with only fire na 
for them;—a family in which erery child would be allowed to «m 
any one of the other four names, and to interfere with the duties <f 
all the other children. This is a homely illustration of the manat 
which we employ these fire rowels in books; bat, as the anoma 
use of letters in the current orthography is no part of my rabjaat 
to-night, I will just moan a complaint and pass on. My lamestatios 
shall be given in the words of the late^good Bishop Thirlwall, whom 
lately passed away from ns in Pulteney Street. The Bishop was a 
spelling reformer. Speaking of our present “effete and eorrept* 
orthography, as Max MiiUer calls it, he said, "The public ding ts 
these anomalies with a tenacity proportioned to their absurdity, solan 
jealons of all encroachment on ground consecrated by prescription ts 
the free play of blind caprice.*’ 

Let us now consider the consonants; but before marshalling them is 
order, and counting their number, I would enliven my lecture by sons 
remarks on the nature of speech-sounds, tending to show that these 
sounds are produced by organs formed by Divine wisdom, and that 
they manifest that wisdom in a very striking manner. The study of tbs 
elements of speech, and of the organs of speech, like the study of any 
other branch of physiology or philosophy, most lead one to say, with 
Milton,— 

How charming is Divine Philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 

But a perpetual feast of nectared sweets. 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


When we look abroad upon this cosmos, this thing of beauty— for 
with the Greeks the same word signified beauty and the universe—the 
first thing that strikes ns is, the division of nature into two parts, male 
and female, emblems of the Divine principles of Truth and Love, the 
mainsprings of creation. The distinction of sex pervades all animated 
life, and is dimly seen—botanists say clearly seen—in vegetable Kfo. 
If we take a single member of the human family, we find that he is not 
strictly one, but is composed of two halves pnt together, and the or¬ 
gans on the right side correspond with those on the left, the centre! 
organs, as the nose and lips, consisting of two like parts, united by * 
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t in the centre. The right side refers to the principle of lore 
ness, and the left side to truth or intellectuality, 
re seen an intimation in one book, and only one before the 
century, that the sexual principle pervades speech-sounds. This 
oted out with respect to the two series of vowels, the guttural 
, *, i having reference to the masculine principle of truth, and 
ial series o, 9 , ut having reference to the feminine principle of 
Musicians know that s and 1 can be best sung to high, sharp, 
ectual notes, and 0 , ut to low or affectional notes. If we divide 
e of musical notes into two parts, the treble notes will represent 
sculine principle, and the bass notes the feminine principle, 
t of each of the two series of vowels, a, q, do not differ much 
ch other, and therefore do not show the distinction of sex so 
Tf nothing more than this could be said on the sexual char- 
' speech-sounds, the idea might be pronounced a mere conceit 
r ; but I have convinced myself by long study of the sounds of 
e, and their affinities, that the distinction pervades the whole 
sounds or letters, vocal and consonantal. 

Imericlu author of the present century, Dr Holcombe, says* 
ettera of the alphabet have their sexes. The vowels are femin- 
i the consonants are masculine, elements of speech. The 
are soft, round, and fluent, expressing the affections; the con- 
are harsh and fixed, limiting the sound and organizing it into 
ession or sign of our ideas or thoughts. It is the marriage of 
and consonants which produces words. Vowels alone produce 
und; consonants alone cannot be uttered. A consonant and 
orrespoud to the straight and curved lines of architecture and 
ich are the elements of all beauty/' 

is but treating the subject in a very general way. I would 
he doctrine by saying that not only do the two great divisions 
rnants and vowels typify the male and female principles, but that 
le distinction is carried out in all the sub-divisions or classes 
-s, down to individual pairs, in which each letter has its mate, 
vowels are long and short. Evidently there is an element of 
1 , the feminine principle, in the long vowel, and of hard truth 
hort vowel. We express pain, grief, endearment, joy, love, etc., 
5 -drawn vowel sounds; and we give sharp words of command 
oice of truth and duty—in short ones, 
jonsonants are divisible first into two great classes; every letter 
0 one of these classes, and its sexual mate into the other. These 
the grammarians call surd and sonant, or silent and sounding, 
e and vocal, or hard and soft, or sharp and flat, etc. The 
lent, mute, hard, or sharp letters are formed by mere contact of 
t parts of the mouth, as k; or by contact with an escape of 
raly, (not voice,) as *; but the sonant, sounding, vocal, soft, or 
era have an addition of voice, a murmur of affection, a tone of 
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lore, produced by a vibration of the vocal chorda or ligaments h tin 
trachea. The difference of qnality in these two claw of letters mi tf 
be represented thns. We are about to ntter one of the vocal coins- 
ants, as b, d, (which are merely p, t, pins voice,) and the fbUmriag 
vowel, which alone causes the oonsonant to be heard, begins ia tfc 
throat while the h contact is held. Thns bane ia pane, bat m the M 
word the vowel e , which.makes the contact of the lips audible, beglM 
in bane while the lips are shut, bat it does not begin in pane till tie 
month opens to let ont the voweL 

Again, the consonants are divided into two great classes, called 
dents and continuants, and these classes are distinctly maaculiae ml 
feminine. The ezplodents or masculine consosonants are p, b, i, i,k 
g. You hear how hard and unyielding they are. [The speaker dsdt 
for some time upon each letter before uttering it.] The eontinmSb 
or feminine consonants are/, v, e, r, m, n , and several others. Lod4 
for the melody of language, the soft, melodious continuants am tvim 
as numerons as the masculine ezplodents. There ia no stopping o id 
the sound in the feminine letters ; and there is no getting out of tki 
masculine letters except by an abrupt explosion. 

I will now show the ezistenee of the sexual principle in eve iy sock 
consonant letter. They all ezist in pairs; thns, p b,t d,kg t fv,ii 
(i th in thin , then), e #, /5 (in wish, pleasure), Welsh l, Eoghih 4 
Welsh r, English r, * oh, to, yh, y (hue, youth). In m, n, y, and tie 
aspirate, the distinction cannot be made so clear aa to be of praetiri 
use in speech, bnt it exists, and could be exhibited by practised orgufc 
Except in these three nasal sounds, the aspirate, and the Welsh / mi 
r, we use in the English language both letters of every pair. 1 baft 
now produced all the vowels and consonants of our language, aii 
shown that each letter has its fellow. “ All things are double, one 
against another: and the Lord hath made nothing imperfect.” I haw 
left out j and its fellow g (ch), which are double letters, ini 

dj =j. The initial letter in this case determines in which class the 
combined sound i 9 to be placed. 

It will be noticed that the first of each pair of letters is masculine 
and the second feminine. P is the mere closing of the lips, in silence; 
b is something more. There is in b a soft murmuring sound produce/ 
in the throat, in addition to the contact of the lips. So with t,i> 
the tip of the tongue is pressed against the fore part of the palate for 
t, but there is no voice of affection accompanying it, as there is in 4 
which is made in precisely the same way, with the added voice of 
love produced in the sound box called “ Adam’s Apple,” fixed in the 
throat. And so with the whole series.— From a Lecture delivered 
Mr Isaac Pitman , at the Literary and Philosophical Association, 
Bath, 25 th November, 1875. 


A jib. parcel of Tracts explanatory of YfYionefocviA/y^t«n«tk 
Printing, may be ha d from. 1. 
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ON THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION. 

ie present era, so fertile in the elements of revolution, may be 
appropriately termed, in the words of the noble poet, “ The 
it age of new inventions/* We have ships propelled by 
n, railways, and innumerable improvements, applied to the 
>us manufacturing arts, all adapted to diminish toil and multi- 
employment. Few could have conjectured a few years ago, 
the mechanical employment of the hand in the intellectual 
>f drawing, could ever have been superseded by machinery, 
the discovery of Photography has recently shown the folly of 
eiving any such limit to the progress of science. The mar- 
os story of Michael Scott, whose shadow, it is said, the devil 
jed away when the substance had escaped his claws, is now 
y eclipsed by plain matter of fact; for not only are the shadows 
or mortal bodies made portable, but we stamp upon them a 
bility akin to that of the immortal spirit. We rivet our 
owy resemblances to metal plates, which may be multiplied 
handed down to the latest posterity, when its mutable proto- 
has been long ago resolved into its constituent elements. 

II these mighty agents, and others less connected with the 
srial world, promise, however disastrous the period of transition 
be, to change and greatly ameliorate the whole constitution 
iciety. Institutions and usages are no longer to be valued 
heir venerable antiquity, or the authority of their great names 
whose agency they have been established and set forth as 
gs infallible, but m proportion as they are founded on the 
ciples of immutable truth; now for the first time, it would 
1 , to be brought into practical operation. Every succeeding 
• seems to steal away some portion of the dominion of 
** Those dead bat soeptered sovereign! who still rale 
Oar spirits from their urns.” 

amid the great outlay of intellectual effort consequent on 
e extensive changes, we may observe a vast amount of mis¬ 
led energy and wasted zeal, the consequence of building on a 
k foundation, instead of directing a prior scrutiny to ascertain 
soundness of our first principles. This obtains as well in the 
tical and scientific, as in the religious world. Much of it is 
doubt occasioned by the blinding influence of party spirit, 
ing to advance the interests of its own class at any expense 
•uth orjustice. Truth in its completeness and first principle 
be comprehended by the mind of God alone, being, in fact, 
another word for Divine wisdom in the creation and support 
he universe, hut, if this be granted, it follows, that in the 
da of all created beings, truth must in its own nature be pto- 
tive; and be unfolded by little and little, and from a%e to 
•dins t° our capacity and inclination for its reception. 



We have wandered a little in these desultory observatic 
were intended to introduce to the notice of the reader ; 
which, beyond all others of this prolific age, has a direcl 
on the advancement of popular education. We mean the 
writing and printing, originally brought out and laid b 
public by the labors of a single individual, Isaao Pitman, 
and now occupying the attention of a large society, m 
some thousands of private students. Few branches of k: 
have shot forth with such amazing rapidity, to so exaltt 
tion in the public estimation. Whatever railways and the 
for locomotion promise to ' effect in the material world, 
object of the Phonetic Society to bring about in the spi 
mental world. This is to be accomplished, by simpli 
the first instance, the means for acquiring and impartii 
ledge, and thus to do away with the excessive waste 
occasioned by working with bad and inefficient tools, 
object which the society has nearly, if not entirely secur 
construction of a perfect alphabet; having one distinct 
the expression of each primary sound of the human voic< 
more nor less, and the modification of these forms for the 
of general business, legal documents, quick writing, prii 
breviated writing for authors and epistolary correspond® 
lastly, a‘form so contracted as to be capable of noting < 
words of a speaker as rapidly as they can be uttered ; w 
the rate of one hundred and twenty to two hundred > 
minute. 

The large number of words, which, by reciprocal « 

bare naraed from on a lanon-iatra to another. mav be one oj 



>f complaint; which is, the injury inflicted on the minds of 
ildren by teaching a professed system of orthography, which 
dn shown by phonographic writers to be no system and no 
raphy at all. The difficulties of which we complain are not 
lent to the scholar, who, in the dexterity which years ef 
:e insure, has forgotten the perplexities of his earliest efforts, 
ill not encumber this essay with a detailed exposure of these 
5 inconsistencies, but refer the reader who desires such 
lation, to the phonographic publications, the extensive 
ution of which may further apologize for such omission. 
) it to say, that the investigation of these anomalies, which 
ery day habits induce us to overlook, might well bring the 
•er to the conclusion, that the original constructors of the 
ed English orthography resorted to the expedient of shaking 
urge quantity of letters in a hat, and a given number being 
out by a person blind-folded, it was settled by arbitrary 
rity what word or words these letters should represent, 
much it is to be regretted that almost our first act of edu- 
should tend to warp and sully the love of pure truth, im- 
d by the Creator in the infant mind, and which is never lost 
aocence is violated, and worldly guile usurps the place of 
m! 

i numerous controversial pamphlets which teemed from the 
as the precursor of the struggle between Charles the First 
le Parliament, tend to show that the mode of spelling in that 
as not nearly so uniform as it is in our day. Each author 
d to consult his own fancy as to his style of spelling, with 
regard to derivation or to phonetio laws. The subsequent 
of Dr Johnson and other eminent lexicographers, have gone 
establish a sort of arbitrary standard of spelling, but founded 
on the derivation than on the true sounds of the words, 
ver useful this method may be to the antiquary and philolo- 
t is absolutely injurious for all the practical purposes of a 
n language;—yet there are not wanting persons who 
ain that this custom, though palpably erroneous and sub- 
e of the obvious design of an alphabet, is venerable, by 
i of its great antiquity, and worthy of &11 acceptation, be- 
it was used by our ancestors. The design of the Phonetio 
y is not to annihilate at once a mode of writing and spelling 
custom and education have rendered difficult to lay aside 
ittempt, perhaps, as absurd as the attack of Don Quixote on 
indmills—but to lay before the public books printed on true 
tic principles, by which the toil of learning to read, which 
Iten consumes the flower of childhood in a disheartening 
;le with needless difficulties, may be reduced to the agree- 
ccupation of a single month ; being, in fact, little more than 
y learning an alphabet. Thus the greater portion of the 
usually consumed in securing the mere instruments for ao- 
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quiring learning might be applied to the direct acquisition of 
useful knowledge through a vastly accelerated medium. With 
such an improved system, placed within the reach of all, there is 
no doubt that our present difficult and encumbered mode of writ¬ 
ing and printing, will be gradually displaced by a newer and more 
perfect system, as our modem printing types gradually superseded 
the old black letter.— W, H., in TweddalTe Yorkshire Miscellany, 
1844. 


RHYMES TO THE EYE. 

The only notion deaf men can have of rhyme, is from the ami- 
larlitv in the writing of words; for, having no idea of sounds, 
rhythm must be to them as difficult as a logarithm, I once knew 
a deaf man who attempted to write verse, and I give a specimen 
of his talent that way, to shew the truth of my assertion; for, 
though the lines end the same, there is not a rhyme till you arrive 
at the last; and in that, without meaning it, he has made up the 
deficiency, by making every syllable a rhyme to the other; pre¬ 
suming of course, that the dissimilarity of termination renders 
them all, in sound, completely different. 


SONNET.— By a Heap Maw. 

There’s not a view at Naples to be Been, which 
Can vie with that seen from the park at Greenwich . 

Oh! how I pity that consummate fool, which 
Could see no beauty in that view of Woolwich ! 

Sure, for the walk, it is a grand requital, 

To see that splendid building, the HospttaZ; 

And all those ploughers of the vast ocean 
Looking so happy, and so neat and clean ; 

And on the hill, still to the sea a ttacht, 

Behold some watch the progress of a yacht; 

While others, saving when the weather’s rough , 

Lie fast asleep beneath some shady hough ; 

And, near them, to complete the picturesqwo, 

D ieu ! you do vt ew two who through gout woo true ! 

—The “ Comic Magazine” June , 1832. 


A Jib. parcel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetic Shorthand and Phonetic 
Printing, may be had from I, Pitman, Phonetic Institute, Bath; post-paid, U. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF LEARNING TO READ. 

When a child begins to learn to read, he sees a number of marks 
upon paper. He is told that these represent words; and when 
he sees the letters e , o, to, he is told to say cow. Now these 
marks have no necessary or natural relation to the sounds and 
words they stand for; they are, in fact, strictly and solely of the 
nature of signals. They are to the child and to all those who do 
not know their history, merely arbitrary signs—arbitrary, but 
conventional: that is, we grown-up people are all perfectly agreed 
what they mean. But the two necessary conditions of the practi¬ 
cability of a code of signals are:—1. That the same signal or 
combination of signals shall always mean the same thing; and 
2. That several different signals shall not be used to represent one 
tiling. In other words, we always expect, when we see a signal, 
that it has one meaning, and that different signals cannot have the 
samp meaning . 

Now these two necessary expectations are constantly baulked 
by the notation of 4he English language; and, instead of finding 
a regularity and self-consistency in the black marks, the child 
finds out, with much pain and weariness, that he cannot trust his 
letters or signals at all. This arises from a two-fold disease which 
has gradually crept into the notation of our language, and which 
may be shortly stated as follows : 

1 st. The same printed sign or symbol may be interpreted to the 
ear in from two to nine different ways. 

2 nd. The same sound may be interpreted to the eye by signs 
or symbols in from two to fourteen different ways. 

It is unnecessary here and now to state how this condition of 
things—this annoying malformation—has arisen ; that is a ques¬ 
tion which belongs to the history of the English language. It is 
sufficient to note the fact, and to record here my agreement with 
Sir C. Trevelyan, who calls our notation “ a labyrinth, a chaos, 
and an absurdity,” and with the late Bishop Thirlwall, who 
characterised it as a “ mass of anomalies.” 

What are the results upon the experience of the child ? He is 
troubled in a thousand different ways, perplexed and harassed, 
baffled and beaten, disappointed and dumb-founded by the char¬ 
acter—or rather want of character—of this code of signals which 
he has to set himself to master. The wonder is that he does learn 
it at last; and we know very well that many children leave school 
with so weak a grip of this notation that they soon forget it, or 
at best never learn to read with ease and pleasure to themselves 
or their friends. To put the difficulties as shortly as possible, we 
may say that the child has to get over the following facts: 

1 . Out of the twenty-six letters, only eight are true, fixed, and 



permanent quantities — that is, are true both to i 
2 . There are 46 distinct sounds in our spoken lai 
there are 160 distinct symbols (simple and compound 
these 46 sounds. In other words, there are 160 sc 
the work of forty-five. 3. Of the twenty-six letters 
acquired a habit of hiding themselves. They are 
printed; but the ear has-no account of them; si 
wrong, and gh in right. 4. The vowel sounds are pri 
different ways; a long o for example, has thirteen 
bols to represent it. 5. Thirteen vowel Bounds hav 
symbols attached to their service. 6. The single 
twenty different functions; it ought only to b&ve oi 
are at least 1,300 words in which the symbol and th 
variance—in which the word is not sounded as it i 
Of these 1,300, 800 are monosyllables—the commom 
supposed to be easier for children. 9. The ♦hob 
country children lies within these words; and man 
laborers go from the cradle to the grave with a stxx 
than 600 words. 

Such is a short statement of the difficulties which b 
er and the child at the first entrance upon the road i 
ing. The German notation is throughout true and sc 
French notation is afflicted with one of these dise 
only one. Hence the task of the English teacher 
difficult thon that of the German or of the French mei 
say that, as the German teacher has only to train h: 
in the use of some thirty symbols, while the Engli 
put about 150 symbols into the child’s head, the ta; 
case is five times more difficult than in the other, 
parative difficulty is far greater than this ; for, in tl 
German child, the experience is throughout regular 
he is forming steady and self-consistent habits day b 
case of the English' child, his experience is so confi 
almost goes to prevent him forming any habits whats* 
as a decree has gone forth that “ all the world ” shal 
it is as well that we should see that all our methoc 
the subjects we have to teach are based upon ascertaii 
are in accordance with the regular and legitimate ] 
the human mind. In the above remarks I have er 
state the facts. It is a further question how the 
may best be met, and what the duties of School Boai 
era with regard to them.—J. M. D. Meiklejohn, 1 
-Commissioner of Endowed Schools mission for Sc< 
Daily News. 


A |lb. parcel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetio Shorthan 
Printing, may be had from I. Pitman, Phonetic Institute, Bail 



] The Spelling Reform. [3d. per grot*. 


NETIC SPELLING WITHOUT NEW LETTERS. 

chemes proposed for panting phonetically with the letters 
Id alphabet are legion, and we cannot help thinking that 
timber be much increased, and the schemes be extensively 
in pamphlets, periodicals, etc., those people who, above all 
late to be “ bothered with new-fangled things/* will think 
i particular reform would cause as much confusion—one 
works of darkness -not in the literary world alone, but 
life also, as any legion of imps of darkness could desire; 
lovers of peace and quietness will set their faces against 
age in spelling, consoling themselves with the reflection 
t better to bear the ills we have than fly to others that we 
it of. We give below specimens of two of these schemes, 
e best, and one of the worst that we have seen. The first 
• E. Jones, of Liverpool, and the other is taken from the 
Herald, a United States newspaper, published—or was 
1 in October 1874,—at Lake City, Michigan.— 

(a from an il JEsay on Self-Cultuer” by W, E. Chaning . 
heefly throo books that we enjoy intercom with supeerior 
and theez invaluabel meenz ov comuenicaishon ar in 
aul. In the best books, grait men tauk tu us—giv us 
t preshus thots—and poer ther soels intu ourz. God be 
>r books. Thay ar the voisez ov the distant and the ded, 
c us airz ov the spiritual lief oy past aijez. Books ar the 
lerz. Thay giv tu aul hoo wil fafiAfully uez them, the 
he spiritual presens ov the best and graitest ov our rais. 
r how poor I am—no mater tho the prosperus ov my oen 
not enter my obscuer dweling—if the saicred rieterz wil 
1 taik up ther aboed under my roof—if Milton wil cros 
hold and sing tu me ov Paradiez; and Shakspeer tu open 
> wurldz ov imajinaishon and the wurkingz ov the hueman 
d Franklin tu enrich me with hiz practical wizdom, I 
pein for wont ov intelectual companionship, and I may 
. cultivated man, tho ecsclwded from whot iz cauld the 
ity in the plais wher I liv. 

low hard it iz tu sum men, espeshialy to thoez hoo spend 
m in manual laibor to fix atenshoa on books. Let them 
overcum the dificulty by choozing subjects ov desp in- 
r by reeding in company with thoez hoom thay luv. 
can suply the plais ov books. Thay ar cheering or 
companions in solitued, fines, and aflicshon. The welth 
ontinents wwd not compensat for the good they impart. 
t man, if posibel, gather sum good books under hiz roof, 
in acses for himself and family tu sum soshal liebrary. 
eny lugxury shad be sacrifiezd tu this. 



Wun ov the very interesting feet tierz ov our tiemz ii fhi 
tiplicnishon ov books and ther disLribueshon th roo aul comi 
of society, Ma sraaul ecapeos, a man can now pozts him 
the most preshua tr^zurz ov Eqglish literatuer. Rooks, 
contend tu a fue by ther costlines, ar now acsesibei tu the 
toed; and in this way a rhainj ov habits iz going on in 
hiely fiivorabel tu the cultuer ov the perpel, m&ted ov dep 
on cazbual rwniorand loo* tonversaiahon for moatov thern 
that; hated of forming ther jujments in crowds, and re 
ther eheefwsietment from the voiz ov naiborz, men at nowl 
tu atudy and reflect aloen—to fob out subjects continues 
determin for tbemeelvez what ebal engaij ther miendz; 
caul to ther aid the nolej, orijhal vnez, and reezoningn t 
ov aul cuntriez and aijez, And the reznlte must be a delib 
and indcpendens ov jujment, and ft tAoronea and ecstent o^ 
maishon unoeu in former tiemz. The difuezhon or theez 
teecborz, books,. I'Aroo the hoel eomnmty iz tu wurk graite 
than artilery, maahinery, and lejislaishoa. Its peeaful li 
tu aupersieed stormy revoloeehonz. The cultuer which ; 
spred, whielst an one peek abel good tu the individual iz a 
hecum the stability ov naiahonz* 

The following axe strange pronunciations of common 
We hope some of them are errors of the pres*.—Bisks, in 
lot for lot (thought), Parades, hsgzm, or perhaps hgz^ri, 
this case it should have been spelled Ugzueri; trewrz (trei 
voir (voioe), demsel vez, forcmea thoroughnes), zoom for 
(unknown), ma/meri. 


▲7TB ARD OVER. 

Aftr the shower the tranqil sun, 
Silvr stars hwen the da iz dun. 
Aftr the sno, the em’rald leavz, 
Aftr the harvest, goaldn sheavz. 


Aftr the nel, the weding 1 
Joyful greetings, from m 
welz, 

Aftr the bud, the radiant 
Aftr our weeping, sweet i 


Aftr the burdn, the blizful meed, 
Aftr the furo, the waking seed; 
Aftr the fliht, the douny nest; 
Over the shadoey rivr—rest. 


Aftr the clouds, the violet 
Qiet wuds,hwen the wind 
Aftr the tempest, the lul ot 
Aftr the batl, peceful gra 


—Phonetic Journal , 6 Nov., 


Opozifon .—A serten amount ov opozi/on iz a gret help i 
Kjts riz agenst de wind, and not wid de wind; iven a hed 
beter dan rnra. Kcr man ever wvrkt hiz pasej eniwher in a d 
Let ncr man waks pel derfcrr, bekoz ov opozi/on; opozi/on iz 
wonts aid ms*t hav, tu bi gud for enidig. Hard/ip is de n 
ov manhud and self-reljans. Hi hm kanot abjd de storm widout 
ljz doun bj de wssid tu bi crverlukt or forgoten. 

A |lb. parcel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetic Shorthand and 
Printing, may be had from I. Pitman, Phonetio Institute, Bath; posh 
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ENGLISH OBTHOEPY. 

Sr,—A short time ago chance made me acquainted with your 

‘-rthy and arduous undertaking. Having occupied myself 

„ yean with languages and phonology, and, like many 
formed various schemes of orthographical reform, it is 
m to say how great was my satisfaction on seeing some of 
them in a fiur way to be realized. Nobody, I think, can doubt 
Ae absolute necessity of a correct method of representing speech- 
-sounds, in which respect all languages (the English above all) 
me far, very far behind musical notation. Is music more impor¬ 
tant tM" language P If ** words are the wheels of thought by 
Heaven impelled,*’ everyone must feel that it is impossible to over¬ 
sale the value and importance of the arts of writing and printing. 
They are the steam and the engine in the boat of man’s progress, 
without which all advance would be impracticable. We cannot, 
there fo re, too highly estimate their elements; literae suut honot 
mto; liUra animi nuntia : —let due honor be paid to letters; let- 
tan are the messengers of mind. The wish to alter and reform 
is aeoordmgly very ancient, but hitherto the prejudices of mankind 
have generally opposed the change of a single letter. The Em¬ 
peror Claudius tried, with little success, to inteduce three new 
fatten into the alphabet. Chilp6ric, one of the Frankish kings of 
France, was still less successful. 

Our language has not been without its reformers, some of whom 
were ill qualified and their plans ill-devised. Ought these fail¬ 
ures to discourage us P Certainly not; hut they should make us 
caiefaL We must sacrifice perfection (were it attainable) to prac¬ 
ticability, and, like the ancient lawgiver, propose, not the best 
system that could be invented, hut the best that can he executed. 
It is essy to invent entirely new systems, hut they would remain 
perfect but a limited number of years, and violent changes are had 
and generally fail, precisely because they are total and radical. 
We have a new house to erred, not on unoccupied ground, hut on 
the site of the old one, whose numerous inmates are to be trans¬ 
ferred. It seems wise to make no unnecessary alteration and to 
concede as much as possible to the prejudices of society. 

Of all the languages that stand in need of an orthographical 
reform, that which most requires it is, undoubtedly, the English, 
with its mode of spelling anterior, for the most part, to the great 
Alfred, and which was probably accurate when adopted. We can 
form no adequate idea of its defects; we ore used to them, hut 
they are an almost insuperable obstacle to its diffusion among 
foreigners. Let us hear the opinion of Bapp, a man whose name 
must be pronounced with respect and admiration by every pho- 
” 'i is become the common language, 


% 


in extensive regions out of Europe. The English, on the contrary* 
may pass for the universal tongue out of Europe; and bj it* bold 
fusion and consequent decomposition of the forms of its Qothi* 
and Homan elements, this idiom has acquired an incomparable 
fluency, and appears especially destined by nature, move thsnsny 
one of the living, to undertake that part. Were not the impedi¬ 
ment of a bizarre antiquated orthography in the way, Am 
universality of this language would be still more apparent, and it 
may, perhaps, be said to be fortunate for us other Europeans that 
the Englishmen has not yet made the discoveryPerhaps he As* 
made tne discovrey ; if not, it is quite time he should. It may 
be affirmed, without natiomd. prejudice, that it is taking a very 
narrow and unworthy view of our magnificent tongue, to consider 
it merely as that of the inhabitants of England, and that the old 
orthography did very well for our fathers, and therefore for m 
It is already [1875] spoken by about eighty millions of men, and, 
before the end of the century, will be so by more than 100 millions 
of the most active and intelligent of the human race. With the 
exception of the Chinese (200 or 300 millions) and Slavic (seventy 
millions), whose dialects are almost different enough to form dis¬ 
tinct languages, there is no idiom so numerously spoken. Is it 
a matter of indifference that such a tongue should "be written to 
that it may be easily learned P 

In establishing a new mode of writing, the first step would appear 
be to ascertain, beyond doubt, all the elements of speech, the sees/ 
sounds and the various noises that constitute our language, as it 
now exists. This, I think, has not yet been done. As to ths 
older writers, Sheridan, Walker, etc., they may have been right in 
their day. No one can expect to find in them the present pronun¬ 
ciation ; but, however, they cleared the way for their successors, 
and, combined with the old orthography, they serve us as mile¬ 
stones and fingerposts, showing the point from which we started, 
and the direction in which we have traveled, and are still going. 
Let us, then, not speak with aspereetee of the ingenious inventor 
of the grammatical monster , a syllable without a vowel, (a boil of 
wine, minus the wine), nor even of the bloodthirsty but consistent 
Sheridan, who made no distinction between suiting a man, and 
shooting him, and to whom a duel was as good as a Jewel. Let us 
rather profit by their discoveries, and make their mistakes senrs 
us as beacons. Where shall we find the standard P We have 
seven or eight pronouncing dictionaries, which seldom agree. 
• Even in the very elements, tne words vowel , consonant , aspiration, 
etc., make a very pretty jumble, the definitions too often resem¬ 
bling those which even learned bodies sometimes give. The 
French Academy, in one of its sittings, had agreed to define a 
lobster, “ poisson rouge, quimarche d reculons v —a red fish, which 
walks backwards. The great Cuvier happening to drop in, several 
cried, “ here comes Cuvier, let us ask his opinion.*’ The intended 
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ich the mind has been kept from communing with the writ- 
his own tongue. 

t will promote the interests of orthoepy and orthography, 
any one take up our authors from Wycliffe and Chaucer to 
nth American Review or New Englander, and our lexico- 
irs from Bailey and Dyche down to Webster and Neander, 
3 the glorious uncertainty of orthography, deserving to be as 
bial as that of the law. Now I do not imagine that there 
competent tribunal to determine the disputed points, nor to 
a fixed standard of spelling or pronunciation, yet much 
be done. As the causes which go to change the spelling 
und of words are real and definite, and as some of these 
ions are improvements, and others are signs of degeneracy, 
g can have a greater tendency to keep these changes under 
bs of all who read the language, than to commence turning 
one’s attention to the delicate shades of sound (now generally 
)ked), in almost every word, and reducing pronunciation to 
oite a visible expression that no change of pronunciation 
*al into a district without alarming the whole country at 
y its exposure on the printed page. For, it must be observed 
ion every one will write a word just as he pronounces it. 
remarks, however, do not apply to our equally whimsical 
i, because no provision is made in this system for introducing 
nto any other books than spelling-books and lexicons. 
ts introduction will be another triumph of the genuine spirit 
rmation. , 

jet rid of a practical absurdity is always in itself desirable, 
lportance of the Reformation increases as the evil is widely 
, and affects the great interests of society. When such an 
removed without disturbing any other great interest of 
\ more is accomplished than merely the removal of that one 
There is given a new evidence of the recuperative element 
God has placed in human society like that which he has 
in the human body. There will be fresh enoouragement 
friends of ‘ man; and a model will be furnished for the 
ing of other abuses. Now, that the English language needs 
reformation, we suppose to have been obvious for many 
So far as I know, it is the moat anomalous and reckless 
ronuDciation of any living language. Like Sir John Moore, 
lire alone in its glory/ 1 And the mode of conducting this 
ation is pracisly what it should be. By fair and kind and 
t to convince, it courts inspection, it 
1 for its adoption. There 
It. does somewhat 
influence in the 
m Uig great ma- 
Tcry instruction, 
a the veracity of 



in extensive regions out of Europe. The English, onthaeoafatir 1 
may pass for the nniyenal tongue out of Europe; end bjr its bold 
fusion and consequent decomposition of the forms of ns Qothis 
and Roman elements, this idiom has acquired an incomparable 
fluency, and appears especially destined by nature, mote than any 
one of the living, to undertake that part. Were not the impedi¬ 
ment of a bizarre antiquated orthography in the way, Am 
universality of this language would be still more apparent, and it 
may, perhaps, be said to be fortunate for us other Europeans that 
the Englishmen has not yet made the discovery.*’ Perhaps he Ass 
made tie discovrey ; if not, it is quite time he should. It may 
he affirmed, without national prejudice, that it is taking a very 
narrow and unworthy view of our magnificent tongue, to consdar 
it merely as that of the inhabitants of England, and that the old 
orthography did very well for our fathers, and therefore for w. 
It is already [1875] spoken by about eighty millions of men, and, 
before the end of the century, will be so by more than 100 millions 
of the most active and intelligent of the human race. With the 
exception of the Chinese (200 or 300 millions) and Slavic (seventy 
millions), whose dialects are almost different enough to form dis¬ 
tinct languages, there is no idiom so numerously spoken. Is it 
a matter of indifference that such a tongue should do written to 
that it may be easily learned P 

In establishing a new mode of writing, the first step would appear 
be to ascertain, beyond doubt, all the elements of speech, the toad 
sounds and the various noises that constitute our language, as it 
now exists. This, I think, has not yet been done. As to ths 
older writers, Sheridan, Walker, etc., they may have been right in 
their day. No one can expect to find in them the present pronun¬ 
ciation ; but, however, they cleared the way for their successors, 
and, combined with the old orthography, they serve us as mile¬ 
stones and fingerposts, showing the point from which we started, 
and the direction in which we have traveled, and are still going. 
Let us, then, not speak with aspereetee of the ingenious inventor 
of the grammatical monster , a syllable without a vowel t (a boil of 
wine, minus the wine), nor even of the bloodthirsty but consistent 
Sheridan, who made no distinction between suiting a man, and 
shooting him, and to whom a duel was as good as u jewel. Let ui 
rather profit by their discoveries, and make their mistakes serve 
us as beacons. Where shall we find the standard P We have 
seven or eight pronouncing dictionaries, which seldom agree. 
• Even in the very elements, tne words vowel, consonant , aspiration , 
etc., make a very pretty jumble, the definitions too often resem¬ 
bling those which even learned bodies sometimes give. Ths 
French Academy, in one of its sittings, had agreed to define a 
lobster, u poisson rouge , quimarche d reculons ” —a red fish, which 
walks backwards. The great Cuvier happening to drop in, several 
cried, “ here comes Cuvier, let us ask his opinion.” The intended 
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by which the mind has been kept from communing with the writ¬ 
ers of his own tongue. 

2. It will promote the intereeta of orthoepy and orthography . 

Let any one take up our authors from Wycliffe and Chaucer to 

the North American Iteview or New Englander, and our lexico¬ 
graphers from Bailey and Dyche down to Webster and Neander, 
and see the glorious uncertainty of orthography, deserving to be as 
proverbial as that of the law. Now I do not imagine that there 
u any competent tribunal to determine the disputed points, nor to 
secure a fixed standard of spelling or pronunciation, yet much 
might be done. As the causes which go to change the spelling 
and sound of words are real and definite, and as some of these 
alterations are improvements, and others are signs of degeneracy, 
nothing can have a greater tendency to keep these changes under 
the eyes of all who read the language, than to commence turning 
every one’s attention to the delicate shades of sound (now generally 
overlooked), in almost every word, and reducing pronunciation to 
so definite a visible expression that no change of pronunciation 
can steal into a district without alarming the whole country at 
once by its exposure on the printed page. For, it must be observed 
that then every one will write a word just as he pronounces it. 
These remarks, however, do not apply to our equally whimsical 
accents, because no provision is made in this system for introducing 
them into any other books than spelling-books and lexicons. 

3. Its introduction will be another triumph of the genuine spirit 
of reformation. 

To get rid of a practical absurdity is always in itself desirable. 
The importance of the reformation increases as the evil is widely 
spread, and affects the great interests of society. When such an 
evil is removed without disturbing any other great interest of 
society, more is accomplished than merely the removal of that one 
evil. There is given a new evidence of the recuperative element 
which God has placed in human society like that which he has 
placed in the human body. There will he fresh encouragement 
to the friends of man; and a model will be furnished for the 
rectifying of other abuses. Now, that the English language needs 
such a reformation, we suppose to have been obvious for many 
yean. So far as I know, it is the most anomalous and reckless 
m its pronunciation of any living language. Like Sir John Moore, 
it is there “ alone in its glory.” And the mode of conducting this 
reformation is nrecislv what it. ahrmld hA- Bv fair arul lrinn 


Tract 819, after page 2, pass over six leaves, and continue ou 
age 3. 
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in extensive regions out of Europe. The English, an the contrary 1 
may pass for the universal tongue out of Europe; and by its bold 
fusion and consequent decomposition of the forms of its Gothic 
and Roman elements, this idiom has acquired an incomparable 
fluency, and appears especially destined by nature, more thansny 
one of the living, to undertake that part. Were not the impedi¬ 
ment of a bisarre antiquated orthography in the way, Am 
universality of this language would be still more apparent, and it 
may, perhaps, be said to be fortunate for us other Europeans thst 
the Englishmen has not yet made the discovery.” Perhaps he has 
made the discovrey ; if not, it is quite time he should. It may 
be affirmed, without national prejudice, that it is taking a very 
narrow and unworthy view of our magnificent tongue, to consider 
it merely as that of the inhabitants of England, and that the old 
orthography did very well for our fathers, and therefore for ns. 
It is already [1875] spoken by about eighty millions of men, and, 
before the end of the century, will be so by more than 100 millions 
of the most active and intelligent of the human race. With the 
exception of the Chinese (200 or 300 millions) and Slavic (seventy 
millions), whose dialects are almost different enough to form dis¬ 
tinct languages, there is no idiom so numerously spoken. Is it 
a matter of indifference that such a tongue should do written so 
that it may he easily learned P 

In establishing a new mode of writing, the first step would appear 
be to ascertain, beyond doubt, all the elements of speech, theses*/ 
sounds and the various noises that constitute our language, as it 
now exists. This, I think, has not yet been done. As to ths 
older writers, Sheridan, Walker, etc., they may have been right in 
their day. No one can expect to find in them the present pronun¬ 
ciation ; but, however, they cleared the way for their successors, 
and, combined with the old orthography, they serve us as mile¬ 
stones and fingerposts, showing the point from which we started, 
and the direction in which we have traveled, and are still going. 
Let us, then, not speak with aspereetet of the ingenious inventor 
of the grammatical monster , a syllable without a vowel, (a botl of 
wine, minus the wine), nor even of the bloodthirsty but consistent 
Sheridan, who made no distinction between suiting a man, and 
shooting him, and to whom a duel was as good as a. jewel. Let us 
rather profit by their discoveries, and make their mistakes servs 
us as beacons. Where shall we find the standard P We hare 
seven or eight pronouncing dictionaries, which seldom agree. 



by which the mind has been kept from communing with the writ¬ 
ers of hie own tongue. 

2. It will promote the interests of orthoepy and orthography . 

Let any one take up our authors from Wycliffe and Chaucer to 

the North American Be view or New Englander, and our lexico¬ 
graphers from Bailey and Dyche down to Webster and Neander, 
and see the glorious uncertainty of orthography, deserving to be as 
proverbial as that of the law. Now I do not imagine that there 
is any competent tribunal to determine the disputed points, nor to 
secure a fixed standard of spelling or pronunciation, yet much 
might be done. As the causes which go to change the spelling 
and sound of words are real and definite, and as some of these 
alterations are improvements, and others are signs of degeneracy, 
nothing can have a greater tendency to keep these changes under 
the eyes of all who read the language, than to commence turning 
every one’s attention to the delicate shades of sound (now generally 
overlooked), in almost every word, and reducing pronunciation to 
so definite a visible expression that no change of pronunciation 
can steal into a district without alarming the whole country at 
once by its exposure on the printed page. For, it must be observed 
that then every one will write a word just as he pronounces it. 
These remarks, however, do not apply to our equally whimsical 
accents, because no provision is made in this system for introducing 
them into any other books than spelling-books and lexicons. 

3. Its introduction will be another triumph of the genuine spirit 
of reformation. 

To get rid of a practical absurdity is always in itself desirable. 
The importance of the Reformation increases as the evil is widely 
spread, and affects the great interests of society. When such an 
evil is removed without disturbing any other great interest of 
society, more is accomplished than merely the removal of that one 
evil. There is given a new evidence of the recuperative element 
which God has placed in human society like that which he has 
placed in the human body. There will be fresh encouragement 
to the friends of man; and a model will be furnished for the 
rectifying of other abuses. Now, that the English language needs 
such a reformation, we suppose to have been obvious for many 
yean. So far as I know, it is the most anomalous and reckless 
m its pronunciation of any living language. Like Sir John Moore, 
it is there “ alone in its glory." And the mode of conducting this 
reformation is precisly what it should be. By fair and kind and 
courteous discussion it seeks to convince, it courts inspection, it 
works and waits for society to be ready for its adoption. There 
is perhaps no force in the consideration, but it does somewhat 
impress me, that there may be some demoralising influence in the 
practice of calling a letter by a sound, and then in the. great ma¬ 
jority of cases where it is used, contradicting this very instruction. 
Lobs it not tend to destroy a child’s confidence in the veracity of 
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a teacher, or at least in the troth of things t The little cre a to rs 
has strained his optic muscles to oheerre toe peculiar form of the 
letter e for example. For, it will be remembered that concentrated 
attention to form, that comparison and discrimination, am ths 
result of a strong and continuous voluntary effort. Now when he 
has retched the point of marking that o “ goes dear round," but 
that e " stops," and that this has the hissing sound, and then coma 
to apply hie knowledge, and with great delight for the first tints 
makes a combination of it with ap (an old acquaintance it may be], 
and cries out c, a, p t gap ; what is his mortification to be told, 
“ no; c, a , p, kap. But if we have not refined too for, mortifica¬ 
tion is the least evil result His trustfulness receives a shod, 
and he puts his mind into this attitude; now when I am told that 
e is sea, I will not believe it, I will believe that it is kee. But not 
to insist on this, it seems to ns there will be a truthfulness and 
simplicity in the Phonographic system, which we should love to 
see supplant the present awkward, cruel, false creature who standi 
janitor at the door of knowledge, and who gives to children some 
of their first associations with science. 

4. It will promote the interests of science , etnd general knowleift 
and Christian benevolence. 


Everything which diminishes the consumption of time, strength, 
and money, in recording and publishing the results of mental 
effort, must advance the great interests just named. Look, then, 
at the chirographic department of this art It has secured what 
no system of Brachygraphy ever before secured,—extreme brevity 
with complete legibility. The lawyer, the merchant, the preacher, 
the author, the editor, the reporter, can save five-sixths of their 


time now devoted to writing. A simple illustration may show 
the importance of this. We and all European nations are now 
employing a system of stenography. Suppose we should abandon 
it, and go back to writing in our own language what we now ex¬ 
press in characters borrowed from the Arabs. For instance, take 
the sentence, “ The twenty-eighth of May, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, received eight million, nine hundred and forty-seven 
thousand, five hundred and seventy-seven pounds of cotton.)” 
Now we express it thus:—“ 28 May, 1838, received 8,947,577 lbs. 
cotton." Here is the difference between 36 downward strokes of 


the pen, and 145. Suppose one merchant writing out every word 
as in the first specimen here, for ten hours of a day, and another 
employing the Arabic and shorthand; not only will the latter 
save seven hours and a half, but when his work is done it will be 
more beautiful to the eye, and a hundred fold easier to examine. 
But the shorthand connected with this system saves still more 
time and labor than the Arabic figures, by which we express sums 
and quantities. Already thousands of letters are written in this 
character in England. But perhaps no profession should welcome 
it more cordially than the clergy. Many a constitution might have 
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been preserved to a good age, that now lies in a premature grave, 
if the body had not been chained so many hours every week to 
that fatal writing desk. Orators and reporters should equally hail 
it, for it will save the one from the vexation of being misrepre¬ 
sented, and the other from misrepresenting. Some of the finest 
effusions of oratory have been extempore, and are lost for ever, 
for want of a phone t c system of sufficient brevity to admit of its 
bring written as rapidly as a language is spoken, and yet so 
definite and accurate as to require no dependence upon the memory. 
Such Mr. Pitman’s Phonography appears to be. 

But not to dwell upon this branch which is not so much to our pre¬ 
sent purpose, we would refer to the immense saving in press work. 
It is said to be one-fourth. [It is one-tenth.] See the bearings of this 
an the operations of our Bible and Tract Societies. Every £100,000 
becomes in value £130,000 and upwards. But a still higher, 
though remoter, advantage is, that it is the first efficient step to¬ 
wards a universal alphabet Such a thing is feasible, fcr it exists 
now in music and mathematics. And it is of great moment. 
Perhaps in twenty years there may be a congress of nations, not 
to map out empires and appoint masters for the world, but to adopt 
uniform visible representatives for all the spoken languages of the 
world. Then one mighty barrier between the members of the 
human family will be removed, and the acquisition of languages 
be greatly facilitated. Then the missionaries who are reducing 
the languages of barbarous nations to a written form will have a 
uniform standard which will aid and not retard the progress of 
civilization. 

But to all this it may be replied that the confusion would be 
insupportable if the proposed change were now introduced. I 
would reply, that if the good of the whole is to govern us, that 
consideration can soon be disposed of, at least in theory. We have 
only to compare the confusion of the hundreds that now read, 
with that of the millions who are to learn to read. If the present 
generation of ceaders will consent to perplex themselves so much 
as to learn a new alphabet, it will save all that are to follow us 
the perplexity of learning and of then unlearning, as our present 
alphabet renders necessary. 

Whether this change will be brought about, none is competent 
to say; or, if it shall be accomplished, whether it will be in this 
generation, depends upon many things which we do not and can¬ 
not know. If the pressure upon our sense of absurdity and upon 
our philanthropy is stronger than the love of ease and of what is, 
then it will gladden our day. 

How shall the change be effected P —“ that’s the question.*’— 
Rev. EdwardN. Kirk, in the 44 Phonotypic Journal” 184 5,page 45. 


A lib. parcel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetic Shorthand and Phonetic 
Printing, may be had from 1. Pitman, Phonetic Institute, Bath; post-paid, 6 d. 
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The Beading, Writing, and Spelling Befonn. 


The Beading and Writing Reform oonaiata in the introdnetton of a pho¬ 
netic alphabet of thirty-eight letters to repreawat all the aonndaof theXnjuhh 
language. This alphabet is adapted to Shorthand and Longhead Wheat, 
ana to Printing. Phonetic Shorthand is as legible as oommon writing, whus 
it is written in one-fourth of the time, and with half the labour. Byrne— 
of Phonetic Printing, children and ignorant adults may be taaght to raid 
accurately in phonetic books, in from twenty to fifty hours' instruction ; sad 
a few lessons will then render them capable of reading books printed in tbs 
oommon spelling. The education of the poor is thus rendered not only P*** 
■ible, bat easy* 

PHONETIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Phonetic Shorthand . 

Printed in Phosognpl^, or tlM Corrnpo—ag 
BtyU. mIwi nttwwi— Bfwni 

-Saop’s Fables. Learner’s Style, 6d. 

Selections from the Best Authors, in 
the Reporting Style, with printed 
Key, 6 d. 

Debate on the Irish Church Bill in the 
House of Lords, 1869. In Report¬ 
ing. 2nd edition, with a Key to the 
introductoiy speeches, 3s., cl. 8s.8d. 

The Sexes; Here and Hereafter. By 
Dr Holcombe, Is.; doth, Is. 6 d. 

A Prize Essay on the Best Method of 
Teaching Phonography, 8d., el. Is. 

The Psalms, 9 d .; cloth. Is. 

The Other Life, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

New Testament, roan, gilt, 4s. 0 d. 

Self-Culture, by Prof. Blackie; in the 
Corresponding Style of Phonogra¬ 
phy. Price 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

Phonetic Journal, published weekly. 
Id. ; monthly, in wrapper, 5d. Each 
number contains eight columns of 
shorthand, in the Learner’s, Cor¬ 
responding, and Reporting Styles, 
Intelligence of the progress of the 
Phonetic Reform printed in the 
usual spelling, and articles of gene¬ 
ral interest printed phonetically. 

Carte de Visite of Mr Isaac Pitman, 
Inventor of Phonography, Is. 
Phonetic Printing. 

Phonetic Alphabet, containing the 
Shorthand, Longhand, and Print¬ 
ing Letters, Is. per gross. 


Chart of the Pbonetie Alphabet, con¬ 
taining the Shorthand and Prmtiw 
Letters, 23 inches by 35, 44. 

Tablets, or the letters of the phonstia 
Alphabet, printed on eera-bosid; 
Small, 3d., Medium ls.fid., Larpeie. 

Sheet LessouMlfi,) for classes. Is. 

First Book in Phonetic Reading, 14 

Second Book, 2d. Third Book, 3d. 

Edward's Dream, or Good for BriUi 

Parables, from the Testament, Id. 

Miracles, ditto. Id. Discourses, 14. 

Conversations on the Parables; fir 
the use of children. By BdwariL 
Earl of Derby. Cloth, Is. 

The Wonderful Pocket and Othtf 
Stories, by the Rev. Chauneer 
Giles, 6 d., cloth. Is. 

Our Children in Heaven, by Dr 
Holcombe, cloth. Is. 4 d. 

A Persuasive to the Study and Prso- 
tice of Phonography, id. ; 4d. per 
dozen, 3s. per grow. (In the oom* 
xnon spelling.) 

A Recommendation of Pbonetie 
Shorthand, by the Her. D. D. 
Whedon, id.; 4d. per dos., 3s. per 
gross. (In the common spelling.) 

A Glance at PhonQtypy, or Pbonetie 
Printing, id.; 4d. per dozen; 3i. 
per gross. (In the common spel¬ 
ling, with a specimen of phonotypy) 

A Lecture on the Reading and Wri¬ 
ting Reform, by James Hogg; 14. 

The Art of Writing, by 0. F. 
Pearson, Id. 

History of Phonography— how it 
came about, Id. 


Book* of the value <f Is. and upward* are eent poet free* on books under 
Is., pottage it charged at the rate of Id. for i lb. 

The book$ recommended to the student en commencing the etude of Phonetic 
Shorthand, are the Phonographic Teacher and Copy Book. 

flee Pitman’s Complete Catalogue of Phonetio Publications. 


London: Fred. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, B.O» 
Bath: Isaac Pitman, Phonetio Institute. 
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have always been inclined to regard attempts to improve 
elling and sign-representation of the English language as 
try, partly because so many very miserable failures nave 
lade in this line, and partly because there appeared so little 
to expect that any improved system would ever be so 
lly adopted as to become of practical utility. Our views, 
ndidly confess, have been much changed since we lately 
e acquainted with the system of Phonography invented by 
tman of Bath. We shall endeavour to give our readers 
general knowledge of it, certain that, if we fail in making 
bject interesting, it must he our own blame, as the lectures 
preceptor in the art were universally felt to be that and 
ling more, namely, entertaining. 

evil which Phonography primarily proposes to reform, is 
iperfection of our alphabet as a means of representing the 
) of our language. There are about thirty-eight sounds in 
nglish tongue, and only twenty-six letters with which to 
s them, two of these c, g, having two different sounds to re- 
t, while q represents a sound which can also be represented 
The representation of sounds by signs began in the infancy 
ikind, and was very inadequately effected by the alphabets 
they invented. The forms of the letters of these alphabets 
letermined by qfcance and caprice, and were far from being 
pie as they might have been. The consequences are, that 
ords of all written languages are set down or spelt in an 
iry manner, and that the writing of these languages is in¬ 
dy a tedious processs. There is confessedly no principle in 
telling of English words. The letter a, for instance, has 
rounds, as psalm , mat, mate , fall. The other vowels have 
il sounds each; and several combinations of letters of fire- 
use, have different sounds in different words; thus, ougk 
he various pronunciations expressed in thought , though , 
rh, plough , cough , rough, hough , hiccough . 

3 language is full of anomalies of the same kind, insomuch 
on a careful investigation of 60,000 words, it is ascertained 
•nly about 60, or one in a thousand, are pronounced as might 
pected from the spelling [from the sounds or names which we 
o the letters of the alphabet.] The following illustration is 
striking one than the above, yet sufficient to show how far 
'thcgraphy is from being a guide to pronunciation. It need 
dy be remarked what a difficulty our imperfect representa- 
f sounds introduces into the study of our language, both for 
en and strangers. A child who is told that 1 o v e is luv, 
sarily of course presumes that o has the power of the vowel 
in luv 9 and, on coming to pronounce prove, supposes 
If right when he says pruv ; whereas it is proove . And so 
bh all the other 49,960 misrepresented words of the language. 
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••eh of winch requires a special effort of memory regarding itoaH 
before the student can be considered as perfect in orthoepy * tbs 
acquisition of orthography, or comet spelling, being a iomm 
difficulty of not less magnitude. How much of the i»w 
and mental energy of an infant is thus absorbed merely in gct S 
oyer the difficulties imposed by a bad system hande d down froa 
antiquity! 

It is obvious that, by haying a sign for each of the thirty-sight 
radical sounds, and spelling the words with these in all 
according to the sound, the literature of our speech would be of 
infinitely easier acquisition, because we should then be guided by 
a few simple and invariable principles, instead of being requM 
to fix thousands of eccentricities in our memory. & fanxnfc 
such an extended alphabet, has been often attempted, but never 
sucessfully, in our opinion, until now, when the has bees 
undertaken by a man apparently of much ingenuity, guided by 
an enlightened view of natural principles. Mr Pitman's system 
has also the advantage of furnishing a shorthand of sa unusu ally 
easy kind. * 

Such are the main features of Mr Pitman’s Phonography [ and 
Phonetic printing]; a few less important particulars are overtooked 
for the sake of simplicity. It appears that the system, whemvsr 
it is explained, meets a warm reception from many persons. It 
impresess all with an admiration of its simplicity and truthfulnm 
the result of the relation which it bean tofc&tural principles; and 
hundreds and thousands have studied it so far as to be able to 
correspond in it. We find that four lessons ha 7 e enabled us to 
convey the system into our mind, and that only practice could be 
further necessary to enable ns to write it with ease and speed. 
The great question will be, of course, to what good ? We wish 
to give a candid answer, when we say that a large and wide-spread 
adoption of the system does not seem to us altogether to be de¬ 
spaired of. It is very clear that, when the present acknowledgedly 
bad system is once, with whatever difficulty, acquired, there is a 
great indisposition to take the trouble of mastering a new one, 
however simple. Familiarised with literature in its present 
appearance, every new mode of expressing it appears barbarous 
and ridiculous ; and there is a positive dislike to all fresh trouble 
upon the subject, JjJiese facts may be admitted, and yet we would 
still say that Phonography may make progress. A writer for the 
press may have the benefit of its distinctness and brevity of manual 
labor, where he is. accustomed to have his manuscript set up by 
one set of compositors, these individuals being also acquainted 
with it Merchants and others, accustomed to correspond, may 
take advantage of its amazing facility. And by thus, as it were, 
effecting settlements amongst us, it may in time advance to be 
the predominant system. There are, however, other hopes for 
Phonography. It [or rather PhonotypyJ may yet be found of 
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vast service in the missionary cause. When a need occurs, as is 
every day the case, for expressing the Scriptures in a barbarous 
nd hitherto unwritten language, this mode of writing ought de- 
■dedly to be adopted. We undertake to say that, expressed by 
diameters so unequivocal, and so easily distinguished, a savage 
mice in Christianity would learn to read the Bible in one-twenti- 
ith of the time necessary when his language is expressed in En¬ 
glish characters. The difficulty of rightly expressing a hitherto 
mwritten language in our alphabet, has been experienced 
sear oar own doors; namely, when in the reign of Charles II, it 
became necessary to print books in Gaelic. Written as this lan¬ 
guage is, no ordinary scholar could read it from a book, without 
% great deal of particular instruction; but a phonographer un ac¬ 
quainted with the language could write a sermon at Killin, and 
bis manuscript could be read out by another phonographer to an 
mdience in K intyre, not one of whom would fail to understand 
it» though it was a mere babble to the reader. We cordially, then, 
recommend the consideration of Phonography to those engaged in 
he diffusion of sacred knowledge among the heathen : it would 
nobably be found the greatest aid they had ever derived from 
iniman ingenuity for the advancement of their objects. It might 
rven be worthy of deliberation, whether Phonography is not ths 
node of reading which should be first imparted to the young. 
Children of six years old would learn to read it in a very few 
reeks, and their minds would thus be at once prepared for the 
hither illumination to be gained from education, instead of spend - 
ng yean in mastering eccentricities and barbarisms which are 
rarefy accidental, and when learned, constitute no real knowledge. 
Ln acquaintance with the 49,950 capriciously-formed signs for as 
oany words, might be acquired in subsequent years, when the 
oind was better fitted to such a task. Only, it is to be feared 
hat, if once accustomed to the clearness and truthfulness of Pho¬ 
tography, it might be found impossible to bend the mind to pay 
he needful attention to what has been called One Great Untruth 
-the ordinary mode of expressing our language. [This fear has 
een proved to be without foundation.]— Chambers's Edinburgh 
oumal, 2 October , 1844. 


RHYMES TO THE EYE. 

BY A DBAF GENTLEMAN. 

Vem the “ Ziberalj 9 an occasional publication , now discontinued. 

I long’d for Dublin, thinking there to laugh 
With Jolly tipplers o’er there usquebaugh; 

For I’ve a merry heart and love that juice , 

Which London hath not good at any price. 

Thither I went; (but once was at the Plough) 

Some uncounted, after I’d enough 
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I sallied forth, and in the street aloe / 1 

I plunged into a horrible — I 

Bo horrible, that all my bones did aok* 1 

And I was forced to ride home in a ooecA 1 

Entreating Dora to aohiere a pot ] 

Of salye from a Chiruigical DepSt.f \ 

Truly I cannot boast of such Mat 
As could my friend, whose sword, this way and fJUf, 
Brandished through Islington and Higbgate tkorpt,— 

For he belongs unto the Light Horse Corps / 

Next mom I nad a great mind to indict 
The bludgeoners, but could not well convict; 

And fain was I to take their promisee 
Of good behaviour, touching many bruises. 

But if again they catch ms in that region, 

(Well-namdd Ire-land, since I am not a lion 
The world may call me fool, and I'll say— “pee,” 

For I don't like bones batter'd and black eyes. 

Nol rather would I seek Constantinople, 

Although the Turk's men are a strange people. 

And I've no predilection for a plague, — 

Then drink in a continued fearful ague. 

* Here the deaf gentleman takes the liberty of making a mistake in 
fhography, for the sake of rhyming to the eye. This is tantamount tq 
making such words as none and own rhyme, which they neither do to the 
nor the ear.— Ed. 

t I am aware this rhyme may be carped at. However, Pope rhy 
“ woe ” and “ away ” together, and that is good authority. For my pai 
think “pot" and “p6t” rhyme very well together.— Hots bg the deaf i 
tleman . 

Konversejon ov Men ov Jiniss. —Tascr's kon verse Jon was njder 
nor briliant. Dante wos jder tasitsrn or satirikal. Bxtler wos j 
eslen or bitig. Gre seldom tokt or smild. Hegard and Swift 
veri absent-minded in kxmpani. Milton wos veri xnsojabet, ; 
iven iritabel, when prest intu konversejon. Kerwan, dor kopixs 
elokwent in pxblik adresex, wox miger and dxl in kolokwial disk 
Yerjil woz hevi in konversejon. La Fonten apird hevi, kerrs, 
stqpid—hi kud not spik ana deskrib whot hi had jxst sin; bat ( 
hi wos de model ov poetri. Goser’x salens wox merr agriabel dan 
konversejon. Drjden’z konversejon wox slo and dxl; hix ip 
satxrnin and rezervd. Kornel, in konversejon, wox so insipid da 
never feld in wiriig; hi did not iven spik korektli d&t laggwej 
whig hi woz sxq a master. Ben Jonson ijzd tu sit sjlent in kxmp 
and sxk hie w^n and der gmorx. Soudi woz stif, sedet, and rapt 
in asetisizm. And wi me ad, in konkluijon, gret takers ar veri sek 
gud konversejonalists. 


A 11b. parcel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetic Shorthand and Fhoi 
Printing, may be had from I. Pitman, Phonetic Institute, Bath; post-paid 
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I now continue my remarks on the merits of the Phonographic 


it consists of two branches—the Phonographic and 
^gen otypic; the former being, in fact, only a more scientific and 
system of stenography than has been before in rented; the 
an attempt to change the orthography of the English lan- 
(always, of course, by the good will of writers, printers, 
purchasers.) Of the stenographic branch little need here be 
as our object is now to examine the more important pretensions 


A rectified orthography, founded on the principle of making each 
fitter the unvarying representative of one sound. 

On this proposal, several questions may be stated. 

1. Should each sound in a spoken language he represented by one 
exclusive sign / 

We would answer this question by another precisely analogous; 
Shall we go from Boston to New York by a direct road, or by a 
route which takes in the White Mountains of New Hampshire f 
Now the answer to that question must depend upon another;— 
What is the object aimed at in traveling ? If it is merely utilita¬ 
rian, or in other words to be in New York instead of Boston, no 
one would hesitate to answer. But if it be to fatigue as many 
homes and spend as much money by the way as you can, or if the 
mere pleasure of traveling and not the getting to New York be 
the object, then let us have the northern route. 

The present English alphabet arose, with most others, from the 
Hebrew alphabet. We have no means of determining whether 
this expressed all the sounds which the ancient Israelites employed 
in speech. The probabilities are strong that the physiology of 
speech was too little understood at that period to make a perfect 
alphabet. And when we follow the stream of written and spoken 
language, through the Semitic, Greek, and Latin periods, we have 
no means of determining their adaptedness to one another, because 
the latter eludes our sight, to a great extent. But, supposing the 
alphabet in its earlier stages to have been precisely conformed to 
our present conception of a normal alphabet, it is very certain 
that at present it is, as employed to represent the English language, 
the most anomalous thing m the republic of letters. We have 
referred, however, to the history of our alphabet, in order to de¬ 
stroy any remnant of respect it may receive from either a supposed 
sacrodness of origin, or from a supposition that it was the result 
of the wisdom of our ancestors. So far as they were concerned 
wo have no evidence that a single letter was introduced or dropped, 
or its power changed, as the result of any deliberation, or any 
thorough consideration of the rationale of an alphabet. On the 
contrary, there is every reason to believe that the pronunciation 
and the writing went off into increasingly divergent channels, and 
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that their changes were not made in reference to adapting the a 
to the other; so that we have now reached the Dead Sea of B 
barism in written language. In other words, no reason in' 
nature of the case can be given why an alphabet should not \ 
definite and complete representation to the eye, of the sounds it 
address the ear. Our ancestors have sent us down something 
very opposite of this, without a single reason to convince us 
it should be so, or to remove our convictions that it should 
be so. 

Our second inquiry is, 

2. Should each representative of a sound bear the name of 
soundf 

We see no reason against it, but an obvious reason for it, 
as it is practicable. That reason may be thus stated;— 
power and name of the letter be identical, then the instant 
ginner meets the letter and sounds its name, with which 1 
become familiar, he has no second process to pass through, tc 
the power. And why should he have, any more than for 
three steps forward, we should take one backward t Thei 
indeed, some letters, such as the mutes and semi-vowels, 
will require a vocal addition. But that should be so simp 
uniform, as to diminish to the last degree its embarrassing 
ence in passing from the name to the power. 

3. Should toe change the present orthography of the 1 
language $ 

This is a very different question from the first, although i 
ing it; for we might believe it desirable to have a perfect alp 
in itself considered, and undesirable, all things considered, 
point may not have met sufficient attention from re forme: 
tumor on the body is pronounced a tumor, and yet it mij 
better to live with it, than to die in the process of excisioi 
order to bring the matter fairly before us, let us imagine th 
were now commencing de novo to form a written represents 
the English language, because every one is convinced that 
thing ought to be done in the matter. Three candidates p 
themselves, with their respective systems before a commit 
literary men. 

The first recommends that we retain the orthography • 
language, on account of the obviously numerous inconven 
which must result from attempting to alter it; but that the c 
be in bringing the spoken language to correspond with the w 
language. “Nonsense, nonsense! ” cries out the whole cor 
of examiners. u Nonsense, nonsense! ” is echoed in thundei 
the eastward of the “ disputed territory,” to the westemmo 
cabin in Texas. And if any one doubts the absurdity of th 
posal, let him think for a moment of bringing all the ter 
ougha of our language under one sound, say that of p 
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i has a yery severe eow (cough), and as if that was not 
;h), the trow (trough) which he botot (bought) for the 
) was so row (rough), and left the bread so tow (tough), 
i (sought) throw (through) the whole town. But his 
(brought) him nowt (nought) but labor fraught with 
gainst which he fowt (fought) in vain, 
people ever talk so P Never, never. That candidate 
rithdraw. The next appears and offers a language in 
of 50,000 words, 49,950 are spoken one way, and 
ther; and in which, for thirty-eight sounds, there are 
jpresentatives; and as if that were not absurd enough, 
ee characters are useless, and the others are used in the 
ming, perplexing, outlaw manner conceivable. One 
is seen sometimes standing perfectly unnoticed (as in 
then he has to do the work of ah, and aw, and at; and 
hree great lounging fellows, ugh, stand by his side do- 
. as in our-beautiful word daughter . “ Out, oat with 

ism,” exclaims each member of the commission; but, 
reformer, the very same objection lies against the lan- 
ire now employing. Admitted, they say; but that is 
jount of the great difficulties in the way of effecting a 

t is just the admission we want. And believing it to 
3an be said in favor of our present written language, 
consider the claims of the third candidate. He says 
ng it a hundred fold easier for literary men to change 
than the spoken language ; and believing that changes 
lation must be gradually taking place in every language 
uence of physical and moral causes; and farther be- 
; immense advantages would result from having the 
l spoken languages exact representatives of one another, 
i to the learned commission to form an alphabet in 
sign should stand the sole representative of each sound, 
t> far as may be, the sound be the only name of the 

mission then asks for the advantages of his system, 
tates as follows:— 

B8 OF SUBSTITUTING A PURELY REPRESENTATIVE AL¬ 
PHABET and Orthography. 

m enterprise of philanthropy, its benefits will be exper- 
lany ways and by many classes. We are uow legisla- 
born millions, and deciding the question whether they 
bjected to walk into the temple of knowledge while 
re yet tender, over rough rocks, broken glass, and bogs, 
i enjoyed that discipline; or whether they may go in a 
ght, smooth path into the art and mystery of reading, 
ieeire to diminish any portion of mental exeroise which 
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to acquire it. And he who diminishes the difficult^ 
that attainment is, to many, virtually a second inv 
press. There are millions who now stand just in t 
that if things continue as they are, they will never 1 < 
but if a simpler, readier process be universally introd 
day, will make this attainment. An adult of ordii 
could learn to attach the proper sound to each sign s 
forget it, (calculating the time consumed in repeatir 
bining it with other sounds) in ten minutes. 80 tha 
60 sounds in all the written languages of the earth, 
pronounce them all,—in ten hours he could learn to 
pronounce the words of any language in the worl 
phonographically. This is sober truth. And not to 
what some may deem the regions of extravagance, in 
an adult of ordinary memory could learn to read a pi 
ally printed book in the English tongue. This i 
arrest the attention of philanthropists, of missionariei 
(hers of emancipated slaves, and others similarly c 
say unqualifiedly that he who publishes a good book i 
and teaches the now uneducated class to read it, is a 
factor, even if it is never adopted by the higher class* 
that book to be the Bible, and let it and the phonetic 
so through the middle, southern, and south-western i 
large country [America], amid our own uneducate< 
and the uneducated emigrants, and he will do an ij 
good. 

Tt has likewise imnnrtsTit. hearuww* rmnn that, inn-roe 
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i baying been read, the prince of naturalists laughed and 
r ery good; allow me, however, to remark, that the lob- 
>t a fish, is never red, and does not ussually walk back- 
ill the rest is excellent’* A good definition is a difficult 
produce. Where there is so much disagreement we may 
the truth is not clearly ascertained. Nullxus Jurors in 
swear in the words of no person, is a safe maxim, especially 
re of pronunciation; every man has some local or personal 
ty or defect 

[ believe, universally admitted that the standard pronun- 
f all languages must be sought amongst the well-educated 
f the capital. From that tribunal there is no appeal; the 
' antiquity, analogy, etymology, etc., must all yield to its 
nt authority, and the orthography must conform as much 
cable to that standard, and should depict the slow and 
itterance which must be adopted in teaching a foreigner, 
an the more hurried style of familiar talk. The English 
i one that offers very great difficulties in accurately de¬ 
lta sounds, in consequence of the hurried and indistinct 
5 of which we are accused by all foreigners, and which ren- 
lmost incapable of pronouncing their languages correctly, 
versa. This proceeds partly from our overpowerimg stress 
:, which, vampire-like, seems to deprive the accentless syl- 
their life-blood, and reduce them to a state of shadowy 
causing orthoepists to disagree on their real value, 
distinct vowels, numerous in proportion as the utterance 
ant and hurried, naturally tend to return to the state of 
xitive vowel (u in cut, protophonie or colorless vocal, the 
nrlout—original sound] of the Germans), one of the prin- 
aracterictics of English, where it plays a predominant 
o much so for the melody of the language. In moet 
d idioms this sounds occurs rarely, though frequent in 
. dialects; and in none but ours, I believe, is it ever 
or long , or considered a distinct vowel. Its frequent 
ce in phonotypy tends to disfigure the words.— T. W, T. 
Phonotypic Journal” for 1844, p. 247. 


.—(Saritiis a laborias eksers^z or meni gud Warks, and hi dat 
tie it, mast in divers wea lebor hardli; hi mast lebor in voidig 
sol disposi/ons dipli radiketed derm b\ netqr, opinion, and 
enri, frowardnes, stabornes, pervers and ven sehijnes; when* 
nj, spit, and malis sprig ford. Hi mast lebor in do efek- 
brmans ov ol gud ofisea, and in kaqig ol okejona oi dcuig 
mast ekzert dit lebor ov lav wherov Pol spiks; hi mast (as 
iel direkts, not onli in prisept, bat b| hia on praktis,) wark 
m hands, dat hi ms svpli de wonts ov his nebar. 
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THE P HONETIC ALP HABET, f 

The phonetic letters in the first column are yww Mg 
like the italic letters in the words that follow. The Mfr 


column contains the names < 

qf the Utters. 


CONSONANTS. 1 



Liquids. 



Mutes. 


L 

i 

&«..... 

.el 

P P 

rope.... 

.pi 

R 

r 

rare.... 

.sr 

B b 

rode.... 

. bi 


Coalescents. 


T t 

fa/e .... 

. ti 

W w 

wet. 

we 

D d 

fade.... 

.di 

Y 

7 

yet. 

•y* 

& g 

etch ... 

. qe 



Aspirate . 


J 3 

edge ... 

.je 

H 

h 

Aay .... 

•«« 

K k 

lee*.... 

. ke 


VOWELS. 


G g 

league.. 

• g® 



Guttural. 


Continuants . 


A 

a 

am. 

.at 

F f 

sa fe ... 

. ef 

a 

B 

alms... 

..s 

y v 

save... 

. vi 

E 

e 

ell. 

. et 

E i 

wrea th . 

• id 

8 

8 

ale. 

..s 

a d 

wreatfAe 

.di 

I 

i 

*ii. 

..it 

S 8 

hiss... 

. es 

L 

i 

eel . 

..i 

Z z 

his.... 

. zi 



Labial. 


2 J 

vicious., 

,.ij 

0 

0 

on. 

. ot 

s 3 

vision.. 

• -y 

O 

o 

all. 

..0 


Nasals. 



n 

«P. 

.*t 

Mm 

seem .... 

em 

CF 

CT 

ope.... 

..0 

N n 

seen.... 

. en 

U 

U 

fall. 

. ut 

Mi, 

sing .... 

•ip 

UJ in 

food.... 

. m 

Diphthongs : 

*b 

XI u, 

OU ou, OI oL 

cu 

r heard in 

by, 

new, 


n oto 9 boy. 


■ ■■ ■■ - ■ • 

A |lb. parcel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetic Shorthand and PhoaMis 
Printing, may be had from I. Pitman, Phonetic Institute, Bath; post-paid, 6A 































. ass.] The Spelling Reform. [6i. p*r grogg. 

n our courts of law, in science, in the arts (generally), in trade, 
ill domestic and family affairs,—in short, from the highest act 
sovereignty to the humblest office of the lowest menial, t~uth 
\ right prevail either actually or professedly; but in the w «f 
ers to represent speech , reason is set at defiance; and common 
Be, when employing the letters according to their usual powers, 
tigmatized, by “ the learned world,” as a “ dunce 1” But can 
t be “ learning ” which runs foul of reason and common sense P 
►m A to Z confusion reigns triumphant. Our printed books, 
en examined by the light of phonetic science, are seen to be 
Le better than impressions from what the printers call “ pie 
' tiresome, indeed, is the task of learning how this “pie ”— 
s medley, is to be interpreted as the representative of our beau- 
1 spoken language. When we pronounce A, we write at in 
i words, as pain ; ae in another, as great; ei in another as veil , 

.; there being no less than twenty lawful ways in English of 
lling this one sound ! For the sound of Z, we generally write 
as is, as , please , criticise; sometimes z , as legalize; at other 
es x , as Xenophon , and so on; there being, in fact, nine ways 
representing this sound! So it is with respect to every letter 
t lies between these extremes of the alphabet. Everybody is 
.scious that the letters are thus misused, though few have taken 
trouble to see how far the evil extends ; and everybody, ex- 
t phonographers, seems willing that it should continue! But, 
y should the art of writing—the very art that an intelligent 
i commercial people use more than any other—be in this state P 
b it be remembered that this is the only art that is subject to 
i capricious rule of Folly. And the worst of all is, that so long 
things continue as they are in this respect, all these inconsis- 
cies have to be learnt before we are permitted to apply ourselves 
he acquisition of real knowledge. We do not assume any power 
fond that which the possession of truth confers on everyone; 

jeopardize not our claim to a sound judgment when we say, 
it from henceforward, letters may be used—as all other things 
f—in accordance with truth and reason; and he who so em- 
>ys them, will not be called a “ dunce.” Phonetic spelling is no 
\ger a mark of vulgarity and ignorance. 

The sounds of a language are its oral letters, and ought to 
expressed at all times in the same manner. In English, 
wever, the most frequent sound, e, is expressed in twenty- 
ree ways! Two other sounds have each twenty modes of repre- 
ltation! another has nineteen, and so on down to the lowest 
.mber, which is two! Yes ; let the fact be proclaimed in the 
rs of Englishmen till their cheeks bum with shame,—there is 
t a sound in the language—there is not a letter in the natural 
>habet of Bpeech, that has a single, simple, uniform mode of 
ing represented to the eye! And there is not a letter of the 
6 



prevails in the land. People cannot read and write till I 
mastered, at least, the greater part of these fooleries of li 
our laboring population cannot command either the mon 
time necessary for this purpose, hence they live and die 
ance; and those whom Providence has favored with the 
surmounting these difficulties, waste from three to sev 
most valuable years of their lives over the task. In coi 
of the perplexities at present attendant on the use c 
millions of every generation, even in civilized England, ar 
to live in the darkness of mental ignorance, and in the n 
pravity which is inseparable therefrom. Phonograph 
again ask—and we put the question to you as the onl 
who will give an attentive ear to it—shall these things c 
On you depends ’the solemn responsibility of introducing 
writing and thus removing all the falses and evils of th 
system. Should you neglect your duty, on you will rest 
of having possessed the waters of literal truth, and refusin 
your cup to the parched lips of your neighbour; parch 
so parched that they have not life enough to quiver a pi 
relief. 

Were Lindley Murray now alive, we think he would si 
modify his definition of the “first part of grammar,” 
longer suffer himself to be made the sport of children, fo 
it “ th ejust method of spelling words.*’ Wherever Phon 
is introduced into schools, the children—bless them! i 
phonographers by nature—make merry with the old ; 
while they delight to call over the true letters or sounds o 

un..i -— : 4 . — _"l:ij ±i — -n»_ 
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Sball they begin Phonotypy f I want to know. Phono- 
becomes daily more and more dear to me. I cannot tell 
w I love it.” Another correspondent writes thus,— 
ima!* said one of my little girls, coming to me in petu- 
t being contradicted where she thought herself correct, 
his “ niz ? ” (pointing in her book to the word “ neighs ”) 

ss S- says it is “ nsz.” * Poor child, said I, n e i g h < 

i * nez ;* but Mr Pitman would not spell it so. You will 
£ed to learn it as it is in the spelling book, till Mr Pitman 
lvinced all the clever men who make books, how much 
t is to spell as he does—by sound. A smile animated the 
f all the pupils, and some exclaimed, ‘ 0 ! I wish we might 
y sound always.* Thus, (adds our correspondent,) your 
ften comes up in my school-room, and thus we take the 
of exposing the errors of our learned men before the eyes 

> children, who plainiy see and heartily lament the absurd- 
‘ our present mode of spelling. When we come to these 
aw strings of letters to make one simple word, 1 never fail 
the part of the dear children, and call the attention of the 

3chool to the advantages of Phonography.” These are the 
ces that are at work throughout the land, and they will 
lly bring about phonetic writing and printing.— Isaac Pit- 
the “ Phonotypic Journal ,” 1845, p. 130. 
le we are still children, and have to thumb the spelling 
ind perhaps, with many tears, to learn the orthography of 
word in the language but of Entick’s Dictionary, or some 
rell-known school manual, we feel all the horrors of our 
; heterotypy; but when we have mastered the art of spel- 

> far as to be able to read fluently at sight, and to write 
.t making any very great mistakes of orthography, we 
the intense labor .with which we acquired two arts, which 
irly as necessary to us as speaking and hearing. And be- 
we feel no trouble in reading words with which we are 
x by having seen them thousands of times in our lives, we 
>k the fact that every one who sees them for thefirst time will 
ie greatest difficulty in discovering what sounds they repre- 
But, take the foreigner—we shall learn more from him than 
boy, because when we see a man in full power of intellect, 
is of learning, and unsparing in his efforts to gain knowledge, 

1 to acquire a facility in reading our language, even when 
ire pronunciation of any word offers no difficulties to him, 
i no longer put ourselves off with paltry excuses; we must 
lat there is a why, and a very serious one, although we do 
w feel it ourselves. We don’t feel it ? Nay, let us be sin-^ 
et us take up a scientific work, containing many new words,* 
ial words, derived from languages with which we are un- 
nted, and Englished after the usual disguising fashion, do 
ver stumble—never falsely accentuate—never blunder in 

5 • 
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the sounds given to the vowels ? Nay, take the very name o 
art we are now treating of, Phonotypy ; present it thus wri 
and see whether every one pronounces it nearly in the same i 
will you not hear “ fcrabtipi, femcrtipi, fonertfpi,” and such 1 
We have heard these pronunciations given. But without tu 
ing to unknown languages, let us take technical words of con 
life ; the printers have types called primer, pica , burgeon, 
paper called demy. Well, my friend, how <lo you pronounce 1 
words P If you have spent your time at a public school and 
university, if you have learned French and Italian, we ims 
that you will stumble upon very many pronunciations before 
arrive at the true, “ primer, p|ka, tanjois, demj.” The first, 
haps, you may utter, though it will be only a guess, but, if 
are like ourselves, your first ideas of the three last will be “ ] 
bmjwa, and demisounds very remote indeed from the i 
ones. Thus it is with all words in common life. What Is 
man guesses that boatswain spells “ bersen,” coxswain , koki 
studding sail, *' stsnseV’ etc. P These you will say are ext 
eases; but why so ? Only because your particular avoca 
have not led you to utter these words, or hear them uttered, 
collect that the foreigner is in the same predicament with re; 
to all the words in the language ; and for this reason—the 1( 
in our alphabet have no fix^'d sounds attached to them, nor i 
same sound invariably represented by the same combinatic 
letters.— A. J. Ellis's “ Plea for Phonetic Spelling ,” (now o 
printJ 


Kstig Stil Relz Knld .—cle kytii) ov a fjl in hsvz wid soft Jr 
an old lektijr eksperiment. cle soft iron formd a disk about 6 
in diameter, mounted on a led spin del, and rsn at about 2,000 
liufonz per minit. A fjl held tu de ej ov de disk woz kst in 1 
about ten or fiftin sekondz, de disk biig ynharrnd. cte Jouer ov s 
renderd dis a briliant eksperiment, veri popular wid a ieneral o> 
cle prinsipel involvd iz nou b.iir) aplid tu a praktikal pyrpos. 
•arls Whjt, manejer, Ser J. Broun and Ko.’z Wyrks, Xefild, haz: 
de kost ov kytig of de end ov stil relz kold in de ordinari we so 
mys dat hi rezolvd tu trj anydcr ekspidient. For eksperiment, 1 
an ordinari rel so put intu de led and ol de tid kyt of. cTe rei 
disk woz den mounted on a spindel and driven at nirli 3,000 re 
Jonz a minit. cle disk woz dri fit in diameter, so dat its serky 
enjal velositi woz about 27,000 fit, or over fiv milz a minit, o 
milz an our. Stil relz forst agenst de ej ov dis disk wer izili ky 
in dri or for minits iq. 3e relz wed 651b. tu de yard. Sparks i 
abyndans, and de disk apird tu melt do rel befor it; bvt after 
tjv relz de disk itself woz not sensibli worm. 3e eksperiment w< 
a komplit sykses dat de form intend putig yp a veri pouerful so 1 
pwrpos or kxtig kold Btal tt\z.—Enjiwir. 


A *Jb. parcel of Tracts exolmatorr o? ?We\.V> 
witiiig ... he had froml. 


Printing, may 
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AN EPISTLE TO A PHONOGRAPHIC FRIEND. 

When I am weary of my Mother-tongue, 

In which I learn’d to read and spell, when young; 

Or speak and write , and am not understood, 

As heretofore, by my own flesh and blood; 

When Chaucer’s Tales, and Spenser’s Fairy Lay, 

As worn-out legends, shall have passed away ; 

When universal Shakspere’s page profound 
Shall be a thing to criticise by sound ; 

And Milton’s Song caught from a higher sphere. 

Hath lost its music to my palsied ear; 

When they who, by new crotchets unbeguil’d, 

Drank from the well of English undefil’d, 

Bards, Statesmen, Orators, and grave Divines, 

Whose memories live in their immortal lines;— 

When these, by some new-fangled strange conceit, 
Shall, with their works, be counted obsolete, 

Then, not before, I may for truth receive 
All modem babblers ask me to believe! 

Nor can I look upon as more inviting, 

The novel characters you give for writing ; 

I'm child enough, and hope such long to be, 

To have a liking for my A, B, C ; 

And to our antiquated Alphabet 

Owe a long-standing and long-cherished debt. 

Its old familiar aspect, to mine eye, 

No hieroglyphic symbols can supply; 

Scrawls, scratches, dashes, spider-legs, and lines, 

To me are unintelligible signs ; 

Upright or sloping, this or that way leaning, 

They speak no language, and convey no meaning. 

But the New System saves much time. Indeed! 

Must we then write, read, spell, by rail-road speed P 
'Tis bad enough, whene’er we go abroad, 

That fire and smoke must urge us on our road, 

And, for the music of the birds and spheres, 

To have that horrid whistle din our ears ; 

Must we not ride, alone, as if we flew, 

But the same haste adopt in all we do ? 

** More haste worse speed*' —the proverb still holds true ! 

I wish that Pitman, Reed, and all their crew, 

Or better taste, or better manners knew ; 

To one accustomed, to the olden lore 
Their boasted System is a dreadful bore, 

Though trumpeted, with empty acclamation, 

A Mmaduso, Writing, Printing , Rhfobmaiioik \ 
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Misaea and mastera in aix laaaona taught 
What a life’a labor to our fathera brought; 

Gan write in shorthand, or like parrots apeak, 

Chaldee or Coptic, Sanscrit, Hebrew, Greek; 

But the aum total of thia parrot loin, 

Appeals to sight and sound, and little more. 

Alas! for honest, credulous John Bull! 

Of every novelty the veriest gull! 

His sconce he yields to the Phrenologist; 

His faith and feelings to the Mesmenst; 

His Constitution to the puffing Quack; 

To bubbles—e’en the ooat upon his back ; 

And last, not least, true to his character. 

To read, write, spell, pronounce, needs a Phonographer. 

reply. Bernard Barton 

When I am weary of that * poet’s song 
Whose tuneful numbers I have lov'd so long, 

Or antiquated verse, howe'er so good. 

In Chaucer's style, shall heat be understood ; 

When Barton’s “ Laurustine " shall fade away. 

And his chaste muse inspire no other lay; 

When in the nineteenth century shall be found 
Quakers, like ancient Britons, tattoo’d round; 

And luckless wights in public shall appear 
Branded with A, or minus then an ear; 

When we who, by refinement, are beguil’d. 

To barbarous customs shall be reconcil’d; 

When worn-out yr, and threefold vulgar yow , 

Shall each give place to solemn thee and thou; 

When Barton’s satire’s shafts shall pointless be; 

Then, not before, I’ll cut Phonography. 

Nor can I look upon our longhand writing 
Without its awkward characters exciting 
A strong desire, and ardent hope to see 
A great improvement in our A, B, C. 

’Tis come—and never will mankind forget 
That they to Pitman owe a lasting debt. 

The old ill-8hapen forms offend the eyd, 

But grace and ease adorn Phonography; 

Pot-hooks, and hangers, hay-rakes, forks, and cromes. 
To me are tiresome as black letter tomes ; 

Court-hand and Scripsit, Church Text overweening, 
They sound no language, and convey no meaning; 
But the old system wastes much time.—Indeed! 

’Tifl fit, then, we should write w\\h ; 

’Twas bad enough, whene'er we wenX. ahwaA* 

To be long journeying, on. a rotten xoaA, _ 

-* * B«rtow. 
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And jolted, jarr’d, and shaken, fill'd with fears, 

With mud and dirt bespatter'd to our ears ; 

Shall we now ride along as if we flew, 

And not like haste adopt in writing too ? 

The proverb, “ Time is money ” still holds true. 

I wish Phonographers may soon subdue 
All snarling critics, and the satirist crew ; 

When vulgar prejudice shall vote no more 
A perfect system as a dreadful bore; 

But Poets hail, withjoyous acclamation, 

This truly genuine Whiting Reformation; 

And future ages shall, in truth, be brought 
To estimate the system Pitman taught; 

Write in its praise, and of its beauties speak, 

In sterling English—not in Poets’ Greek ; 

For Poets cite the tongue, to shew their lore, 

And know as much as parrots—little more. 

Happ’ly for thee, intelligent John Bull, 

That thou no longer wilt be made the gull 
Of antiquated systems, errors, lies, 

But justice lov’st, and truth dost patronize. 

No more shall bigotry , with flaming brand, 

And fire and fagot, overspread the land; 

Nor Lindley Murray’s falsely call’d Orthography 
E’er take precedence of our true Phonography. 

Wickham Market . John Ballinger. 

ISAAC PITMAN TO BERNARD BARTON. 

)id I possess “ the gift divine” of clothing my ideas in the 
guage of poesy—of charming the ear by melodious numbers, 
ile attempting to enforce the claims of truth—had I even the 
lity to pen plain prose which poets would not scorn—I should 
l less reluctance than I do in entering upon what appears to be 
duty, namely, to shew the unreasonable nature of the objec- 
is which have been advanced by you against the new and im- 
tant arts of writing and printing by sound. If, to 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
he dictate of humanity, surely it is not less so to 
Pity the sorrows of a dear young child, 
whom the spelling-buok is the only dreadful object in the 
oolroom; and that., because it is a tissue ot literal falsehoods, 
l the child feels that he was not made to learn untruths. Arith- 
tic, drawing, music, geography, and all the arts and sciences, 
to him so many sources of delight, because they are based 
>n the immutable principles of truth, for the reception of which 
human mind was formed; but this dearly-cherished u 
phy ” contains not a single truth that is not \tao\i hsicta 
icion, on account of the innumerable falses which Ssv 

ystem, between which and the few truths that are to ho hsoaA-i 



my being desirous to obtain a correct enunciation of words, sad i 
my constant practice of shorthand in what we now call the old - 
school. But I must be a little more explicit than this. Wheal ^ 
was about seventeen years of age, I had read most of our standnd £ 
English authors, and had a tolerable acquaintance with the laa- 
guage us it existed in books, but I had not enjoyed the opportunity . 
of hearing it spoken . The language of every-day life consisted of - 
but few words, and the pronunciation of all the rest I was obliged 
to guess, or turn them out in a pronouncing dictionary. I thought * 
it would be less trouble to read the dictionary through, and copy ; 
out the words that I was accustomed mentally to mispronounce; < 
for I had, of course, some idea of the sounds of the letters, and the 
position of the accent in each word. I saw too that by this plu 
I should secure other words that I had not happened to meet with 
in the course of my reading. When my frmk was finished, I had 
a list of 2 or 3,000 words that 1 had not simply to learn the pro* 
nunciation of—this would have been an easy task—but I hid ts 
unlearn the false mode in which I had been used to utter them to 
myself while reuding. I must account for my extreme ignorance 
in this respect by observing that I had enjoyed only the education 
of a national school, from which I was taken, at the age of twelve, 
and became under-clerk in the establishment of a clothier in the 
Westof England, where my father was manager. These columni 
of words I read over, and over, and over again, both tacitly and 
aloud, until I was well acquainted with them. 

At about the age of seventeen I commenced the practice of 
shorthand, and have continued it the present time, a period of 
fifteen years. I read through “Walker” again for the same 
purpose about four years after, and particularly studied the 
“ Principles of English Pronunciation ” prefixed to the dictionary, 
and the “ Key to the pronunciation of classical and scripture 
proper namesboth of these parts of the book I read several 
times. This perusal of “ Walker ” I must consider the commence¬ 
ment of my Phonographic career, though the name Phonography 
was not thought of till many years after. By this means I ob¬ 
tained some acquaintance with the alphabet of the spoken language, 
which, as we all know, is quite different from the alphabet of the 
written language. 

I should here state, that in at tha a%a 
anguished the business of clothing ttie W* to* tW <& AsAas* 
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1, and went out as a teacher under the auspices of the 
.nd Foreign School Society. Subsequently I took charge 
rale school. In this profession I continued until 1843, 
lonography had assumed so much importance, that I saw 
either give up my whole time to it, or forego all hope of 
ing Phonetic writing and printing in common life, 
g the first seven years of my shorthand practice, I wrote 
system, never using longhand except when writing to 
ignorant of the more excellent way. People are now 
to the conclusion that the shortest way of doing anything 
;st provided it is a safe one. I then tried to construct a 
on the Phonetic principle, and have gone on using and 
ig it until the present time. Though Phonography will 
y language, it will express English with greater ease and 
than any other language; and, notwithstanding this pre¬ 
resulted from the fact that I was ignorant of other lan- 
we can justify it. It is the opinion of all men who have 
heir attention to the subject of languages, that the English 
estined by Providence to be the language of the whole 
In a phonetic system of writing and printing, then, which 
brace all languages, the English ought to have any ad- 
3 that the balancing of the several parts of the system 
resent. 

it not pass over an event that preceded the publication of 
edition of Phonography, 1837, because it is one of those 
tly trifling events on which (as indeed on all such circum- 
) important issues depend. I had then written Taylor’s 
tbout seven years, had used it a good deal, and could by it 
, speaker at 100 words per minute ; but this power was 
led until after five years of rather extensive practice, 
myself experienced the advantages arising from the use 
hand—in the facility with which I could make extracts 
oks, write letters, keep a diary, etc., I desired to see it 
y taught in British, National, and all other schools, but 
as no cheap copy of the system to be obtained. Taylor 
d his book in 1786, at a guinea. Harding, in 1823, 
out an improved edition, for 3s. 6d., but even this price 
high for that class of school boys whom I had particularly 
ind. In the spring of 1837, I drew up aNkuuual 
'rated with two plates, price 3d., and seu\ iX. Vi 

1 
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■ter for publication. He submitted the manuscript tothejudg- 
ment of a person skilled in reporting, who did not think it britf : 
enough to meet the wants of the reporter; and about that time, cr "> 
soon afterwards, several cheap editions of Taylor’s system wen t 
issued, the most popular of which is Odell’s, at 8 d. It was feared 
that the sale of the book would not be sufficient to repay the oat 
of publication, and Mr Bagster advised me not to put it to pien; 
stating, also, that if I oould get up an original system he would “ 
gladly take charge of it. " 

Desirous of effecting my object, I commenced by making ft ^ 
distinction between the long and short vowels, preserving them- ^ 
natural pairing of them that is exhibited in most dictionaries sad 
grammars—name mate, mat; me, met; pine, pin ; no, not; tak, ‘ 
tub ; making the vowel sign heavy for the first sound and light for 
the second, and using a dot in three places and a stroke in two^ 
according to the plan of Harding’s “ Taylor Improved.” In fits * 
scheme, no notice was taken of the vowels in ma\ maw, mots, and 
book. I was anxious to provide signs for these sounds, for I had 
too often experienced difficulty in reading my shorthand, in con¬ 
sequence of expressing so many different sounds by one msxk 
Knowing the six primary vowels, e, a, ah, aw, o, oo, but still 
blinded by the prejudices of education, so that I could not see tin 
utter worthlessness of the common orthography, I then tried the 
arrangement, me, met; may, mat ; ma —, gnaw —, no, not ; fool, full; 
and thus filled up the three places of the stroke vowel; the four 
diphthongs, i, oi , ou, u, were provided with curved marks. (What 
provision was made for the vowels in pin, tub, I do not now re¬ 
collect.) Here were two solitary full vowels without corresponding 
short ones, and except in the case of fool, full, all the pairs con¬ 
sisted of two different vowels ! But it is appointed by Infinite 
Wisdom that man should be born in entire ignorance of all things, 
yet with a capacity of acquiring all knowledge, in order that there 
may be no limit to his progress in knowledge and the enjoyment 
of the delights thereof. 

After writing thus for a little while, I tried the experiment of 
writing pin with the same sign as pea, met with the same ae may, 
etc., except that the dot was lighter. I paired all the other vowels 
according *to what I knew were their sounds, but with almost s 
perfect mistrust as to any good \ vt eeemad 

from what one was accustomed to u conmd«i ^ wsnwk 



ay of spelling. The vowel scale then stood thus: feet. Jit; mats, 
at; psalm, 8am; caught, cot; coat, cut; fool , full. I confess 
imt I expected less from this scheme than from any I had before 
ied. I saw the truth, practised it, and it became delightful. In 

few months, I got clear of the shallow waters and breakers of 
nr present orthography, and committed myself to the boundless 
eep of Phonographic writing. 

While pursuing these experiments with the vowels, I also tried 
tumorous arrangements of the consonant signs, and in Nov., 1837, 
raa published the first edition of the system, under the title of 
• Stenographic Sound-Hand," at 4 d. The vowel part of the 
lystem was correct and complete. The consonants I gave in b, 
», d, order, promising that if my little work found favor with the 
irorld, I would in a future edition give them in the natural order. 
The marking of p, t, etc., by light strokes, and b, d, etc., by heavy 
me8, was fully carried out. I saw that it was the distinction 
irhich ought to be observed between the letters, and practice 
ihowed me that ‘it was entirely unobjectionable. I had noticed 
the frequent recurrence of l and r in immediate or near connexion 
with the other consonants, as in please, tri/fe, 6read, let ter, etc., 
and after numerous experiments, found that the best way of ex¬ 
pressing the two letters hy one sign, was by hooking the letter 
with which l ot r came in contact. 

It is a rather curious fact that it was three years after the pub¬ 
lication of Phonography, before I became aware that anyone else 
had ever attempted to write according to sound. I then met with 
a copy of Holds worth and Aldridge’s system of Shorthand, founded 
on Phonetic principles, and printed about 1760. I have since met 
with book after book upon the subject, from Bishop Wilkins, in 
1668, down to the present time, and in such numbers, that one is 
almost led to wonder how it is the world has not been Phonogra- 
phised long ago. After the publication of the system, I taught a 
few of my friends to write in it, and hy my own practice, and by 
trying experiments —the material which forms the foundation of 
the Phonetic structure—I very much improved it. 

In January 1840, simultaneously with the establishment of the 
admirable system of penny postage, the second edition of the system 
was published under the title of “ Phonography," the whole be¬ 
ing’ comprised in a page of the size of letter paper. 
ta a steel plate, and sold for Id. Copies oi this e&Xaon, 
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considered (he greatest curiosity in the art of Shorthand thatevs i r 
appeared, may itall be bad. About 20,000 impreatiom were d» g, 
posed of, and the plate, which I have by me, will yield aa any 
more. There were four great improvements introduced into Ail 
second edition—the natural arrangements of the consonants intkl ; 
p, b, t, d, order; the halving of a letter to signify the additiontf (; i_ 
t or d, (many irregularities were, however, allowed, for the mb 
of accommodating some other double consonants with signs,) At ^ 
use of a final hook to represent l and r added to all other earns- ^ 
nants in another manner, as in help, harp, observe, etc., and As | 
introduction of the ye, ya , yah ; we, ws, wah, etc., series of dipt- r 
thongs. It would be useless to detail any of the p ro cee ds If ^ 
which the several ports of the system came to my observation; i 1 
is sufficient for me to point out the results, as they appeared is 
the different editions. From the commencement of my labon, 1 
acted upon the principle of trying every suggestion that afini 
itself, whether it seemed to promise anything or not. 

After the appearance of the first edition of the system, I used ti 
•pend my Midsummer and Christmas vacations in traveling ml 
recommending the subject of Phonetic writing to the attention of 
teachers, and to all who were likely or ought to take an interest is 
it. While lecturing and teaching at Manchester, at the close of 
1841, it was proposed by some of the Phonographers of that town, 
that a monthly periodical should be issued, done in lithographed 
Phonography. I tried an experiment by writing a page, which 
turned out very well, and directly got up the first number of the 
Phonographic Journal. The work was increased by the addition 
of letter-press at the commencement of the second volume, which 
bore the title of the Thonotypic and Phonographic Journal. It 
was again enlarged at the commencement of the third volume, and 
Phonotypic printing was tried, the subject having been in con¬ 
templation nearly two years. An additional work was also issued, 
the Phonographic Correspondent. At the commencement of 1846, 
the graphic part of the Joumal was discontinued, in order that we 
might have two distinct works, one devoted to the writing, and 
the other to the printing reformation. My brother Joseph com¬ 
menced lecturing and teaching in the summer of 1841; another 
brother, Benn, came out in 1842. Several other lecturers have 
f ince entered the field, and there \a now room endem^Vo^msnt for 
st least a dosen more. 
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[ can but just glance at the Phenotypic alphabet, and the 
chinery we have for carrying out this great Reform. The 
inting alphabet, has cost us quite as much labor as the Phono- 
iphic one did, and I have, in the construction of the printing 
1 its corresponding longhand alphabet, had the valuable assist- 
oe of A. J. Ellis, esq., with suggestions from some other members 
the Corresponding Society. The means by which we hope to 
aroduce Phonetic writing and printing are these,—lectures, the 
mation of classes, the distribution of tracts relating to the 
>form, and the teaching of the art of Phonography through the 
st by all who learn and have time to assist beginners. “ Truth 
irking by love** is our motto. I consider the Phonographic 
^responding Society (now called “ The Phonetic Society/*) one 
the simplest and most benevolent associations of the present 
e. Phonography must spread, because it saves time, and is an 
[failing indication of spoken language. Phonotypy must follow, 
cause people will not long endure the confusion of spelling al- 
ost every word in the language in two different ways. Let us 
l do what we can to hasten the day when Phonography and 
lonotypy, or speech-writing and speech-printing, shall be the 
w of the land. 

[Tract No. 323 contains some verses against Phonography, by 
nmard Barton, and a poetic reply by a phonographer, written in 
nnection with the holding of the public meeting of Mr Joseph 
tman*s phonographic pupils and friends of the Writing Reform 
which the above address was delivered.] 


A COW IN A BOX, 

▲LIAS, A COUGH IN THE CHERT. 

We were not a little amused, at the Phonographic exhibition 
e other evening, by a story told by Prof. Church, with reference 
the difficulty he had to meet in learning to pronounce the En- 
ish language, whose barbarous orthography is so totally at 
.riance with its elementary sounds. The gentleman said that 
e first time he ever visited London, he caught a violent cold on 
e passage. He had studied English at the French University, 
id made about as much progress in giving correct sounds to the 
urds, as a green Yankee might be supposed to do in the French 
ngue with nothing but a dictionary for a guide. Some things he 
lew, and some he did not know; one thing, however, he felt, and 
at was that he needed a physician to cure his cold. Accordingly 
> sent for one, and in the interim, wishing to show Dr John Bull 
>w well he could talk English, he took Nugent, auA fouuA \Ja»x 
5 ncr" was “cough,” in the latter tongue. 
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“ C o u g li ” spelled the Frenchman, “ how they say tbit 
1 l.:i\ •• l.im ! 1* 1«» u g h is plotc, and cough is cow. I got a 

«;■ i\v ! *' 

Th»* il entered, and began to feel his pulse, where all seemed 

rLM. _ x 

“ I Lave :m trouble dare,” said Prof. Church, putting his bind j 
*.. hi- threat,—** / got >t cm r.” 

*• W« L, I um n^t u row-doctor!” said the surgeon, indignantly, 
—*• why d<» y« i; send lor me to see your cow* ‘r” 

** 1;*.* you will not understand me!” said the disconcerted 
Fi* :«• hnrii!. “ Lire is my cow,—hereand he thumped his 
ni-axt in d»\-j .oration. 

Tie* il n’t • •»* >Iit Hik his head, as though he thought him demented. 
Tie* Proie-.«>r attain hid recourse to his dictionary, thinking if he 
g *t tin* ]■•n*i i>r locality of his cow, the doctor would undenUmd. 
Arriii.linjrly ho looked for the word “ chcut" and found the fint 
d- tinilion to be a “ •' W; ” then, shouting as loud as he conH» | 
I exclaimed, “ Now you understand, I got a cow in nnj box'." 

Tii" doctor burst into a roar of laughter, and the poor French* 
j .an almost died of chagrin. When the Professor told the $:ory t 
tie* audience were perfectly convulsed, and fully appreciated the 
p mli man's enthusiasm, as he concluded by saying—‘‘If your 
1 hoTi'cT-iphy can do anything j'»r in*/ cow, it will be a great 
'.him;! (1 \ *■) Vo pir. 

SHORTHAND AND PHONETIC PUBLICATIONS. 

The Phonographic TEACHER: a Guide to a practical acquaint* 
e .nco w ii!i the art of Phonetic Shorthand: oP>tli thousand. tW. 

The Phonographic READER; a course of Reading Lessons i* 
’Mione.ie Shorthand. <»</. 

A M A X C A I. of Phonography, containing a complete exposition of 
»e >\ .t .mi. with numerous shorthand examples, and exercises in read- 
g. h thousand, l.v. t>d.; cloth. '2s. ; roan gilt. 2s. Gd. 

The IMua.etie ALPHABET, containing the Shorthand, Longhand 
1 Prii ting Letters; price Id. per dozen, Is*, per gross. 

■'irst Hook in Phonetic Reading, Id.; Second Book, 2d.; Third 

k, ;w. 

London : Fred. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row*, F..C. 

Hath : I-nac Pitman, Phonetic Institute, Parsonage lane. 


parcel of Tracts explanatory of TAiotvcWo, fftwKt\vnA vtAYVoactfe 
, u.nv be had from I. Pitman, 
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Max Haller on the Spelling Reform. 

** Fortnightly Btvitw," April , 1876. 

Hie whole matter [of a reformed spelling] is no longer a matter 

argument; and tne older I grow, the more I feel convinced 
U nothing vexes people so much, and hardens them in their un- 
dfef and in their dogged resistance to reforms, as undeniable 
<ta and unanswerable arguments. Reforms are carried by Time, 

3 what generally prevails in the end, are not logical deductions, 
t some haphazard and frequently irrational motives. I do not 
f t therefore, with Dean Swift, that “ there is a degree of cor- 
ption wherein some nations, as bad as the world is, will proceed 
an amendment; till which time particular men should be quiet.*' 
i the contrary, I feel convinced that practical reformers, like 
r Pitman, should never slumber nor sleep. They should keep 
sir grievances before the public in season and out of season. 
iey should have their lamps burning, to be ready whenever the 
Jit time comes. They should repeat the same thing over and 
sr again undismayed by indifference, ridicule, contempt, and all 
»other weapons which the lazy would knows so well how to 
ploy against those who venture to disturb its peace. 

Ln every written language the problem of reforming its anti- 
sted spelling must sooner or later arise; and we must form 
ne dear notion whether anything can be done to remove or al- 
iate a complaint inherent in the very life of language. 

[ have expressed my belief that the time will come when not 
Ly the various alphabets and systems of spelling, but many of 
> languages themselves which are now spoken in Europe, to 
Y nothing of the rest of the world, will have to be improved 
-ay from the face of the earth and abolished. I hold that lan- 
age is meant as an instrument of communication, and that, in 
» struggle for life, the most efficient instrument of communica- 
n must certainly carry the day, as long as natural selection, or, 
we formerly called it, reason, rules the world. 

The great event which forms a decisive epoch in the history of 
oiling is the introduction of printing. With printed books, and 
rticmarly with printed bibles, scattered over the country, the 
elling of words became rigid and universally binding. Some 
nguages, such as Italian, were more fortunate than others in 
iving a more rational system of spelling to start with. Some, 
gain, like German, were able to make timely concessions, while 
hers, such as Spanish, Dutch, and French, had Academies to 
lip them at critical periods of their history. The most unfortu- 
ste in all these respects was English. It started with a Latin 
phabet, the pronunciation of which was unsettled, and which 
id to be applied to a Teutonic language. After this first pho- 
Btio compromise, it had to pass through a confused system cA 
felling, half Saxon, half Norman ; half phonetic, ha\f. tau&tkouaA. 
id even after English reaches the period of printing, \h» eonfra.- 



akafcfoffe means terminated ; on the contrary, for a time it ii l 
creator flum ever. (*) Bow this came to pass boa been wall ii* 
Fnstrated by Mr Marsh in hi# excellent “ Lectures an the KngM 
Language,” 1 687, *eq. Wbat we now call the established ay-s- I 
tom of EnfldKtb orthography may, in the main, be traced bat It to 
Johnson's DhtionEuy , and to the still more capricious away tier- 
cised hy Urge printing -offices and publishers. It is true that tb* 
aril of printing carried to a certain extent its own remedy. If 
the spelling became unchangeable, the language itself, too, wss, 
by meens of a printed literature, checked considerably in ill 
natural growth and its dialectic yariety. Nevertheless English 
has changed since the invention of printing ; English is ehsngfog, 
though by imperceptible degrees, even now ; and if we comptn 
|Bngliah as spoken with English as written, they seem abowt 
like two differ cut languages; as different as Latin is from Italian. 

This, no doubt, is a national misfortune, but it is inevitable. ' 
little as we perceive it, language is, and always must be, h t 
state of fermentation; and whether within hundreds or within 
thousands of yearn, all living languages must be prepared to en¬ 
counter the difficulty which in England stares us in the few it 
present “What shall wo do P ,! ask our friends. *' There is ora 
whole national 1 i terature, 1 ’ t hey say ; 11 our libraries act ually bum* 
mg with books and newspapers. Are all these to be thrown 
away ? Are all valuable books to be reprinted P Are we out- 
selves to unlearn what we have learnt with so much trouble, Kid 
what we have taught to our children with greater trouble still? 
Are we to sacrifice oil that is historical in our language, and sink 
down to the low level of the F&ntiie Nutt” I could go on multi¬ 
plying these questions till even those men of the world w ho nov 
have only a shrug of the shoulder for the reformers of spelling 
should say, “We had no idea how strong our position really is, 3H 

But with all that, the problem remains unsolved. What art 
people to do when language and pronunciation change, whili 
their spelling is declared to be unchangeable ? It is, I believe, 
hardly necessary that I should prove how corrupt, effete, and 
utterly irrational the present system of spelling is, for no one 
seems inclined to deny all that- I shall only quote therefore, tie 
judgment of one man, the late Bishop Thirl wall, a man who 
never used exaggerated language. r * I look,' T he saya, “ upon the 
established system, if an accidental custom may be so called, M 
a mass of anomalies, the growth of ignorance and chance, equaUT 
repugnant to good taste and to common sense. But I am awn* 
that the public cling to these anomalies with a tenacity proper- 


• 1 The pronoun- it was spelt in eight different ways by Tyndnle, thus, hot, 
hytt, hit, hitt, it, itt^jft, fit. Another author spelt tongus in the foUownf 
ways : tung, tong, tunas, tonne, foumw. The word hood was various^ speh* 
hod, hoods, hods, hgfods. The spemuga oba*, swra*, prw*. WX. tea 
0 tim used for ohsjf, onrosy, prsjf,aett > asVn. Ou aaAow *x%w&.\&&SbR*afev 
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to their absurdity, and are jealous of all encroachment on 
L consecrated by prescription to the free play of blind caprice.” 

x Muller then quotes from the Educational Government 
£ the very inadequate “ results ” which Her Majesty's 
Inspectors have to record. Ae sum of the matter is, that 
3 ninety per cent, of the children leave the public schools 
it being able to read a short paragraph from a newspaper, 
rite the same from dictation; and for these results the 
y pays, by taxation or by voluntary contributions, nearly 
1 , 000 !] 

r a careful examination of young men and women from 
n to twenty years of age in the factories of Birmingham, it 
oved that only four-and-a-half per cent, were able to read a 
sentence from an ordinary school-book with intelligence 
curacy. 

mg the teachers themselves it was found in America that 
one hundred common words, the best speller among the 
or ninety teachers examined failed in one, some prize-tak- 
.ed in four or five, and some others missed over forty. The 
y State Superintendent declared that on an average the teach- 
:he State would fail in spelling to the extent of 25 per cent, 
it, however, is even more serious than all this is, not the 
vaste of time in learning to read, and the almost eomplete 
in national education, but the actual mischief done by sub- 
; young minds to the illogical and tedious drudgery of 
ig to read English as spelt at present. Everything they 
) learn in reading (or pronunciation) and spelling is irra- 
; one rule contradicts the other, and each statement has to 
jpted simply on authority, and with a complete disregard 
hose rational instincts which lie dormant in the child, and 
bo be awakened by every kind of healthy exercise, 
ow there are persons who can defend anything, and who 
lat it is due to this very discipline that the English charao- 
rhat it is: that it retains respect for authority ; that it does 
inire a reason for everything ; and that it does not admit 
hat is inconceivable is therefore impossible. Even English 
jxy has been traced back to that hidden source, because a 
iccustomed to believe that though is though , and that 
u g h is through , would afterwards believe anything. It 
> so ; still I doubt whether even sueh objects would justify 
leans. Lord Lytton says, 44 A more lying, round-about, 
'headed delusion than that by which we confuse the clear 
ts of truth in our accursed system of spelling was never 

jed by the father of falsehood.How 

of education flourish that begins by so moTAttoua a. 
hich the sense of hearing suffices to contradict^ >v _ 
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later bAfa: 

Eilifa in orfartolsarmitf • Aiattelonr oImm to nCjl 
oehool withoutlaarnmgtoicai aa* write iMr 
tattigently f Ariitfttwrtnr to pay mBHi ffyjwi 
tgutter faflmeof —tfanal B *asrti-f I *> wotbrifatefa* 
•nah a state of things will ha slkwad to —Ha— Ir ««% 
pittiwlriyiaiiWMiyitrtbad s widyftitlugfll 
tested far twea^o r thirty yssra, sm * to him aiMnrcted 

to English. *&*"* phnatein wtHSm^ 

I gif Ida alphsbst, which eossgnb-ili At thbty-rigbtfasri 
typical so uafa of the Karikh Isngasga , ni asrigas to fk 1 
finite an. With these Surty-efeht tins. Sax£hoaabewritt» 
ratio nsgy"y d it kaR 

been prated by an experience of many ysant bymanNiidb 
ca ti o ns, and by pt a o tiea l tn rp wri a w ta a tnenu botk ekuhtt 
and adnlts, that sush a ayataaa aa Mr Pitmra la pnfaf^f 


practical. | 

[The Phonetic Alphabet and ffarse-qwton of a page in phosath 
printing are then given. The conclusion at which Max Mufla 
anriyee is:—] 

i£il konvinst or de triad andriaonabelnee oy faprinsipefa on whiQh 
Fonetik Reform rests, and as de innet regard for trend and risoa,hoaof« 
dormant or timid at tjms, has olwes prmyd irresistibel in de end, ea* 
sblip men tu part wid ol fa hold most dir and sekred, wheder kurnlet, 
or Stuart djnastis, or pspal legets, or biden idols, i dout not datdes&t 
and korspt ordografi wil folo in der tren. Ns Jons bay befor nouQsajd 
der npmerikal figi^rs, der leters, der kronoloji, der wets and megan; 
and do Mr Pitman ms not iir tu si de results ov bis pemeririp tad 
disinterested ekserjons, it rekwjrs no profetik pouer tu persir 1st 
whot at present is pui-puid bj de meni, wil mek its we in de end sa¬ 
les met bj argument* stronger dan dos hidertu lereld at de F&ud flfc 
N%z. Wsn argument whig nqt bi sspcrsd tu we wid fa stqdmt or 
laggwej, nemli, de obskqrejon oy de etimolojikal straktpj or wards, \ 
kan ot konsider reri formidabel. 3.e pronsnsie/on oy lapgwejei genjss 
akordip tu fikst los, de spelip is genjd in de most arbitrari manor, so 
dat if our spelip folod de pronsnsie/on oy wards, it wud in rialifti hi 
a greter help tu de kritikal student oy lapgwej dan fa present sneer 
ten and ansientifik mod ot rjfcip. 


A ilb. pvozl of Tracts ex] 
may be had from I. 


ot YVuum^a «A1 
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Max Holler on the Spelling Reform. 

It might he said, however, that Mr Pitman’s system, being en- 
4My phonetic, it too radical a reform, and that many and the 
w en t irregularities in English spelling could be removed without 
going quite so far. The principle that half a loaf is better than no 
■read is not without some truth, and in many cases we know that a 
policy of compromise has been productive of very good results. But, 
on the other hand, this half-hearted policy has often retarded a real 
and complete reform of existing abuses; and in the case of a re¬ 
form of spelling, I almost doubt whether the difficulties inherent 
In half measures are not as great as the difficulties of carrying a 
complete reform. If the world is not ready for reform, let us 
wait. It seems far better, and at all events far more honest, to 
wait till it is ready than to carry the reluctant world with you a 
little way, and then to find that all the impulsive force is spent, 
and the greater part of the abuses established on firmer ground 
than ever. 

Mr Jones, ( ! ) who represents the conciliatory reformers of spel¬ 
ling, would be satisfied with a moderate scheme of spelling reform, 
in which, by observing analogy and following precedent in alter¬ 
ing & comparatively small number of words, it would be possible 
to simplify orthography to a considerable extent without applying 
any new principle, or introducing new letters, and yet to reduce 
the time and labor in teaching reading and spelling by at least 
one-half. It might at all events be possible to settle the spelling 
of those two to three thousand words which at present are spelt 
differently by different authorities. This scheme, advocated by 
Mr Jones, is certainly very clever; and if it had a chance of suc¬ 
cess, I myself should consider it a great step in advance. My 
only doubt is whether, in a case like this, a small measure of re¬ 
form would be carried more easily than a complete reform. It is 
different in German, where the disease has not spread so far 
Here the committee appointed by Government to consider the * 
question of a reform of spelling has declared in favor of some such 
moderate principles as Mr Jones advocates for English. In En¬ 
glish, however, the difficulty lies in changing anything; and if 
the principle of any change is once admitted, it would really be 
easier, I believe, to begin de novo than to change something, and 
leave the rest unchanged. 

There remains, therefore, this one objection only, that what¬ 
ever the practical and whatever the theoretical advantages of the 
phonetic system may be, it would utterly destroy the historical or 
etymological character of the English language. 

Suppose it did; what then P The Reformation is supposed to 
have destroyed the historical character of the English Church, 
and that sentimental grievance is still felt by some student* qC 

1 "PopularEducation. A Revision of English Bpellma 
X. Jon*, B.A. London, 187ft. 




tool—fasffaal mtifoMt). But did England, did all the really 
piegiaarim nations of Europe allow this sentinmUl grievance to 
o ut weigh til* practical and theoretical advantage of Ftotectant 
Boform P Language is not made for scholar* and etymologic; 
•ad if the whole rape of English etymologists were really to bi 
•wept an? by the introduction of a spelling reform, I hope thwy 
would be ua first to rejoice in sacrifi cing themselves in m good a 

•sues. 

But is it really the case that the historical continuity of the 
English language would be broken by the adoption of phonetic 
yelling, sad that the profession of the etymologist would be goo* 
»r ever? I say. No, most emphatically, to both propositEa*. 
If the science or language hos proved anything, it has proved 


that all languages change according to law, and with considerabls 
uniformity. Ir, therefore, the writing followed, pari pumt, ce 
the changes in pronunciadan, what w culled the etymological 
consciousness of the speakers and readers—I speak, of course, of 
educated people only—would not cutter in the least. If we retain 
the feeling of an etymological connection he tween gentlemanly sM 
gsntlsmanliks, we should surely retain it whether we write gentle¬ 
manly or grntUmanlu If we feel that think and thought, brin§ 
and brought, buy and bought, freight and fraught , belong to¬ 
gether, should we feel it leas if we wrote thot, brat, hot, frot f 


character of the English language, are after all, hut very partially 
true. Here and there, no doubt, the etymology and history d 

an English word might be obscured by phonetic spelling ; as $ 
for instance, we wrote “ Hrerp ” instead of Europs. But even 


then analogy would help us, and teach those who know Greek, 
of whom there are not many, that “ Hr” in such words as Europe, 
Eurydice , represented the Greek ivpbs. The real answer, however, 
is that no one could honestly call the present system of spelling 
either historical or etymological; and I believe that, taken as t 
whole, the loss occasioned by consistent phonetic spelling would 
hardly be greater than the gain. 

Another objection urged against phonetio spelling, namely, that 
with it it would be impossible to distinguish homonyms, must bs 
met in the same way. No doubt it is a certain advantage if in 
writing we can distinguish right , rite, writs, and wright. But i£ 
in the hurry of conversation, there is hardly ever a doubt which 
word is meant, surely there would be much less danger in the 
slow process of reading a continuous sentence. If various spel¬ 
lings of the 4ame word are necessary to point out different mean¬ 
ings, we should require eight spellings for box, to signify a chest, 
a Christmas gift, a hunting seat, a tree, a aLap, to sad round, seats 
in a theatre , and the front seat on. a oo%s?n % 
would have to be applied to above six wovhk* 



indertake to provide all these variations of the present unf¬ 
ailing of these words ? And we most not forget that, after 
eading a page we are seldom in doubt whether sole means 
)r the sole of a foot, or is used as an adjective. If there is 
time any real difficulty, language provides its own remedy, 
jr drops such words as rite and sole , replacing them by 
y and only, or it uses a periphrastic expression, such as the 
the foot, or the sole and only ground, etc. 
i far I have tried to answer the really important arguments 
have been brought forward against phonetic spelling. I 
me so with special reference to the powerful remonstrances 
ibishop Trench, and his most able pleading in favor of the 
ihed system of orthography. As a mere scholar, I fully 
is feelings, and I sincerely admire his eloquent advocacy, 
from him because I do not think, as he does, that the loss 
1 by phonetic spelling would be so great as we imagine; or 
would be all on one side. Besides, unless he can show how 
n of spelling is not only for the present to be avoided, but 
her to be rendered unnecessary, I consider that the sooner 
ten in hand the better. It seems to me that the Archbishop 
n the introduction of phonetic spelling as a mere crotchet 
v scholars, or as an attempt on the part of some half-edu- 
>erson8, wishing to avoid the trouble of learning how to 
>rrectly. If that were so, I quite agree with him that pub- 
don would never assume sufficient force for carrying their 
. But there is a motive power behind these phonetic re- 
i which the Archbishop has hardly taken into account. I 
he misery endured by millions of children at school, who 
learn in one year, and with real advantage to themselves, 
hey now require four or five years to learn, and seldom 

I in learning after all. If the evidence of such men as Mr 
to be depended on, and I believe they are willing to sub- 
any test, then surely the loss of some historical and 

ogical souvenirs would weigh little against the happiness of 
s of children, and the still higher happiness of millions of 
imen and Englishwomen, growing up as the heirs to all the 
and strength of English literature, or unable to read even 
ible. Here it is where I venture to differ from the Arch- 
not as being sanguine as to any immediate success, but 
as feeling it a duty to help in a cause which at present is 
apopular. The evil day may be put off for a long time, 
larly if the weight of such men as Archbishop Trench is 
into the other scale. But unless language ceases to be 
je, and writing ceases to be writing, the day will surely 
r hen peace will have to be made between the two. 

II like in Mr Pitman’s system of spelling is exactly what 

has been found fault with by others, name\y, ueh&RA 

mpt to re6.no too much, and to express \u wfrNw&'&aaa* 
hades of pronunciation which, may he oitha vs** 



tamt to the Mmt oi —oratim, grf ffMfcl 

the study of living rfalech, tatitith, ftrjnwwil at tdi«] 
for seuatifie philological p u rp o w a, nit be wtW y %Morafe ] 
Writing was never hrtmdd to photogr a ph tpakm langoramrs 
was meant to indicate, not to paint eonndt. Laanaga ami M | 
brood colon, aad writing ought to follow tboaa a aapfe orlaMk 
which, though it allow* an endian variety of pwn unria tira, ■» j 
strict* itself for its own purpose, hr the p ur pose of expnsd*{ 
thought in all its modifications, to avuryHaritodnumber oftypM 
vowels and consonant*. Ontofthe la rgem u nher of vowel sonri^ 
for instance, which have been catalogued from the various 1* 
glish dialects, those only can be recognised as nonititweatalnralt 
of the language which m, and by, their diffe rence fron each oft* 
convey a difference of meaning. Of each pregnant and thought 
conveying vowel*, English possesass no more than tw ins. 
Whatever the minor shades of vowel sounds in EngKrii dhJtst» 
may be, they do not enrich the language as such, that ia, thsy Is 
not enable the speaker to convey more uriwt* ahades 
that the twelve typical tingle vowels. 

The real state of the earn is this—No one dafcnda the mat 
system of spelling; everyone admits the aerkraa i nj ury wmdi i 
inflicts on national education. Everybody admits thus pndM 





reform of spelling, whether partial or complete, is imporaU* 
Whether it is impossible or not, I gladly leave to men of toe woH 
to decide. As a scholar, as a student of the history of language, 
I simply maintain that in every written language a reform of 
spelling is, sooner or later, inevitable. No doubt the evil day 
may be put off. I have little doubt that it will be put off for 
many generations, and that a real reform will probably not be 
carried except concurrently with a violent social convulsion. 
Only let the question be argued fairly. Let facts have some 
weight, and let it not be supposed by men of the world that those 
who defend the principles of the Fonetie Nuz are only teetotslen 
and vegetarians, who have never learned how to spell. 

If I have spoken strongly in support of Mr Pitman's system, it 
is not because on all points I consider it superior to the systems 
prepared by other reformers, particularly by Messrs. Ema and 
Jones, who have devised schemes of phonetic spelling that dispense 
with any new types; but chiefly because it has been tested so 
largely, and has stood the test so well. Mr Pitman's Phonetic 
Journal has now been published thirty-four years, and if it is 
known that it is published weekly in 9,250 copies, each copy re¬ 
presenting at least four or five readers, it may not seem so very 
foolish, after all, if we imagine that there is some vital power in that 
insignificant germ. - 



of ftaon&baaA v&VmmM* 


jr«.M7.] The Spelling Reform, 

The analysis of the chief sound* of the human voice must have 
preceded the formation of the first alphabet, and he who achieved 
this analysis as the necessary condition for constructing an alpha¬ 
bet expressive of it, conferred upon the human race the highest 
■esantinc benefit of which it is, perhaps, capable; even the splen¬ 
did triumphs connected with chymistry and the practical arts, the 
crucible, the blow-pipe, the volatic-battery, and the steam-engine, 
ihde away before it and are forgotten Between the sacred and 
mystic writing of the remotest antiquity—hieroglyphics—and al¬ 
phabetical writing, a wide gulf was fixed, and he who first bridged 
that immense space—whether the Egyptian Taut, and Grecian 
Orpheus, or some other dominant and ruling intellect—must be 
viewed as one of the grandest benefactors of the human species, 
and one of the greatest philosophers of all time. Reason is the 
distinguishing attribute of man, and alphabetic writing the indis¬ 
pensable condition of its full development—at once the basis of 
civilization and the instrument of scientific progress. 

In view of these facts and principles, then, it is almost impossi¬ 
ble to form an exaggerated estimate of the value and importance 
of a perfected alphabet. Reason can never be rid of the fallacies 
which infest its domain, except by means of a more perfect instru¬ 
ment— a more philosophic logic and language; and this grand 
desideratum can never be attained save by a thorough reform in 
the ultimate alphabetic signs and elements of sound and speech. 

He who shall accomplish this object—an object worthy of the 
noblest ambition—will have secured for his name a place in his¬ 
tory amongst the benefactors of the world, second only to the 
great inventor of printing—an art which will be rendered more 
efficient and universal in proportion as it is united to a perfect, 
philosophic, and universal character. 

A few philosophic minds, at long intervals, have perceived the 
advantages of a perfect alphabet, and have lamented the deficiencies 
and disorder which exist in their own; but, until recent years, 
none has set himself to the great task of scientifically analysing 
all the sounds of the human voice, and of framing a set of easy, 
distinct, and elegant symbols corresponding to them. In other 
words, to the most important of all sciences, “ the science and 
signs of speech,” we have been the last to apply a scientific 
method! Some years ago, one of our most celebrated philoso¬ 
phers, Sir John Herschell, under article “ Sound,” in the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Metropolitan, presented an analysis of the fewest letters 
with which it is possible to write English. He observes that 
44 with the addition of two or three more vowels, and as many 
consonants, every known language might probably be effectually 
reduced to writing, so as to preserve an exact correspondence be¬ 
tween the writing and pronunciation, which wouVh he ana ci 'Qua 
m .°** valuable acquisitions, not only to phi\o\ogvB\a, \m3t to maxi- 
und, facilitating the intercourse between, nations, 

I 



foundation of foe that atop tornado n nJttmu Imgmgi 
the great imifrmt* stwhuh mankind ougjht to aim < 


But such an alphabetic p e cuii a rt p nee d ed for the Engfifol 
guage, which. In spellink and pwimwhtfae, Mta all tali 
analogy at defiance, and exhibits every foam of BahyU 
confusion. In foet aa a natural aonaageanoe of tu htaory, 
Engliah tongue la the moat per&ot ^crimen of chaoa and eon 
diction extant A dim conception of the folae and toad 
character of onr wr i t te n and apoken language, and of the 
pa nc y which exista between foam, may be fo amed ftonthal|j 

1. That an BngjKahmtn, in frill pnmsmfcm of nil Ida—mg w 

loam in mmJ Ills u mflittM 1 (nunuL M mm wt& m. mmlaiata JU 


1. Thidsn l^lishman, mfuDpnmcsrinnof aDhfoaenasgoamfj 
learn to read hii M mother tongue,” even with a moderate dap4j 


of accordance to fashion, In leea than aix montiha. , 1 

2. That a aenaihle Englishman cannot learn to send and wriljj 
English in accordance with “the mode,” in Icaa than amntj 
years; while a Russian mrt, or Polish netoaut, will learn to ml ] 
and write his, by no means unoOTious, language in a month! •' 

3. That whilst, in truth, English speech is fltify repreaep tad by 

thirty-eight phonetic characters, because of so any 

sounds, and no more, there are, in foot, 379 d H ftw nt modes of a- 

Thus, owing to the chaotic condition of our ortho—nay, not right 
but hetero-% raphy, to acquire a knowledge of speech and writing 
which are the mere instruments of use, we hare to expend the 
labors of a lifetime. A philosophic alphabet would enable anyone 
of moderate capacity to achieve this end, beyond the possibility of 
mistake, in a single month. The English language possesses 
within it great power and richness, and, with a more phi WqJifo 
and perfect alphabetic character , would probably beodine the 
dominant language of the globe. Its present confused condition, 
as regards spelling and pronunciation is, we have said, a con¬ 
sequence of its history. It is in a remarkable degree, a composite 
language, of which the following constitute the chief founts:— 

1. Saxon and Danish; from the Teutonic, Gothic, and* Slavonic, 
which, in turn, are of Sanscrit or Indian origin [Indo-Germanic.] 

2. British or Welsh, Cornish and Armoric, ana Irish; of Celtic 
origin. The Celt® probably emigrated from Spain—a nation 
peopled, according to Varro and Pliny, by the Iberians, the Per¬ 
sians, the Celt® or Scythians, and Carthaginians JTSyro-hxabian.] 

3. Norman-French ; a mixture of French and Gothio. 


4. Latin; a cultivated dialect of Celtic and Teutonic origin. 

5. Pure French ; a corrupted Latin mingled with Celtic. 

6. Greek; formed from the Celtic and Teutonic, with an ad¬ 
mixture of Coptic (or Egyptian.') 

The Italian, Spanish, German, and 
gmges, have also supplied a few words 
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terary, commercial, and political intercourse has been the 
>f introducing several foreign phrases, 
annot wonder that such an intermixture, effected at distant 
and by various processes, whether introduced by invasion, 
(t, or more peaceful intercourse, should exhibit an utter 
of rule and analogy. In fact, of the 60,000 words in most 
j use, we may question whether 60 of them are spelt as 
e spoken, or whether more than 2,000 or 3,000 of them 
any moderate degree of uniformity between their construe* 
d their pronunciation. The read wonder is, that, in a 
c, literarv, and pacific age, a general conference of our 
has not been long since summoned to consider the best 
>f rectifying the confused condition of the tools, instruments, 
'hinery with which science has to work out its great mission, 
se things, as history shows, are the individual growth of 
and must “ bide their time,” until Nature, in the fulness 
providence and resources, has developed the Hour and the 
r effecting the next step in the world's progression. 

>vement, however, has been commenced by Mr Pitman, of 
rhich has spread far and wide, and on which the name of 
Printing Reformation ” has been bestowed. Institutions 
ection with the movement have been established in various 
f the kingdom, and even in America; numerous journals 
dished to promote it; and a hand of active agents and 
-s are disseminating its principles throughout the country, 
nos an aspect of great hopefulness; but whether it will be 
i with ultimate success, time only can declare. As, 
r, the reform is needed, and the system confessedly and 
y practicable, it becomes our duty to aid its advance and 
minate its doctrines. 

i fq, mxnds’ praktis ov Fonografi, in whig de representejon or 
und iz korektli tranakrjbd tu peper, and whig kan hi red as 
is it is riten, a spig kan bi reported az swiftli as bj a reporter 
\mz after ten yirz’ praktis wid a veri hfli abrivieted sistem ov 
Eorthand. His pruivz, 'not cmli dat de Jortest we is de best, 
r dat de trui we is de Jortest. His mod sevs fjv-sikds ov do 
pjd in de qjual lor)hand rjtig. 

Eorthand fonografi (dit is, sound-rjtig) iz sxseptibel ov biig 
and iz, derfor, aplikabel onli tu ordinari interiors, and nottu 
d komer/al trans&kjonz, Mr Pitman set tu wxrk tu devjz a sis- 
by hand fonografi. Tekig de eksistig form ov our leters as his 
id olterig dem as litel az poeibel, hi has, after mxg tr jal and 
ndens, and in konjsgk/on wid korespondents, sxksided in 
g an admirabel and elegant loghand fonetik alfabet, whiq 
rjtig—beside givig de aktqal pwraYnsuJoti oi vnst^— 

7 peper tu de ekstent ov about a tout* 
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In lfk mum, a fmoNmfk (ar amd prints) alfabet wo* d«n^ 
kanafarsktad vpoa a bqjml wUmI or analoji. It i* okwird mi 
nd wid itatek is. Bus pnatadm ftk karakter mfriigH preiint ds 
korekt pramuilJoB tt is L U aMttt a eevig in kompoziJon, tjp, 
and paper, or wra-tedj bit, in iaftem or akmlig, it wud bit qn- 
-teals or ds tiger** tin and konsslnmt ekspen*, boa^d* jildig pkior 
and profit ta do pqpfl; shall, nda do present sis tem, do tiger hu 
tu west jin or hiiljf inakvfaq mir wyrd'-uolej, wh|l de int-etakt m 
do pair pqptt beksms perfefctn stslHfid and kouioanded wid da M 
ana kontradik/on it mite widl 

Mr Pitman andsden has anted wid endqsiasm intu die muiTmest 
He hav bravli and inteffiantK eksponnded der important prinaipd* 
and for wsn wi kanot man from leepondii] tu der koL v T j |«J tut 
our inflnena intn do cod kaa and si rri oar rider* tu dm lifcwii,— 
JDr F. B. Lit, fe U * Trm$ fitter," 1846, 

Whi Bitty is Betig la fiknoflkdi rog. No man hu s lit la 
msni for wing hi has not g i v e n ikwd valq. Msni, ind id, is miru dt 
komon megur ov Yarns kpsds or labor; do moment q begin tu dil 
wid it as an aktqal artikel or trad q rvn intn difiltylti Ti me inherit 
myni; qr kin ar qr blvd, and whot de m*d q m a ferli raiv, de tdm 
or woman hm, havig kin, lira myni tu itraujera or tu garitis, tin 
krmel rog. 01 sso wfla /nd bi andUL Bet, bojdz inheritig mmi« 
wyrkig for myni, far i* noonest waov obteuig mmi* Nou in betig 
no wrrk is dan. U tek da oda on a too at 40 tu 1, and harm rutt 
wsn gini, resiv forth Whot hay q dm for dit forti ginia P N*% 
*U hay simpli gited qr oponent. It is no ekikqi dat bi olea wud bn 
gited q. fete sem argqment aplfs to de mkUriys mmetari betig # 
de Siti. Wheder in naro korto or on open douni—befcin is Bwind% 
—Grqfik. 

Ksntri Ljf .— 3e afekjons whig bind a man tu de plea ot hii bed 
ar esenjal in hi* nefcqr, and folo de sem lo as dat whig govern* erafi 
innet filig. 3c ar implanted in hi* btusom alog wid l|f T and ar modi' 
f}d bi everi serkymstans whig hi enkounters from de begin!*) tu dead 
oy hi* ekzistene. 3e sentiment whig, in tie brest ov eni wm man, si 
an instigktiy fondnes for de spot wher hi drui bi* erli bred, bekrmi, 
bj de progres oy mankind ana de forms/on or sqqefci, a mot eolnjd 
filig, and ekspandz wid de nobel pa n ov patriotism. He l tv or 
ksntri, de lyv ov de vilej wher wi wer bom, ov de £ild whig wi felt 
prest wid our tender futsteps, ov de bilok whig wi ferst klimd, ortis 
wud in whig wi fersfc went a-nytig, ar de sem afekfon, emJi de life 
belogz tu ig ov ye separetlij de font kan bi non byt bj men quoted 
intu mase*. 

In order tu lyv mankind, ekepekt litel from dem. In order tu yq 
der folts widout biternes, wi myit akyntom oureelvs tu pardon dew, 
and tu persiv dat indyljens is a jystis whig frel hqmaniti ha* a qt to 
demand from wizdom. Nou nytiig tend* mor tu dispoz ye tu indyljena 
tu kloz our harts agenat hetred, tu op dem tu do prineipet* ov a bq« 
men and soft morahti, dan a profound nolej ov de bqman hart. Aims 
digli, de wisest men hay bin de most mdeijent. 


r* 
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In Lord Bacon's “ Advancement of Learning," section sixteen, 
nuun i the following passage:— 11 Bat here the question arises, 
■hnflinr words should be wrote as they are pronounced, or after 
hi " nmm » n manner. Certainly that reformed kind of writing, 
gojwlingr to the pronunciation, is but a useless speculation, 
tnama pronunciation itself is continually changing, and the 
ierivatioxis of words, especially from the foreign languages, are 
wary obscure [-ly seen in the pronunciation] ; and lastly, as writ¬ 
ing in the received manner no way obstructs the manner of pro¬ 
nunciation, but leaves it free, an innovation in it is to no purpose." 

Such a piece of reasoning from any other than a Bacon, would 
•earoely be worthy of notice, but as a great name weighs more with 
■one persons, than truth and reason, we will make a passing ob¬ 
servation upon it. 


That the pronunciation of our language is continually varying, 
WU look upon as a groundless assertion. But few words have 
changed their pronunciation during the last hundred years, and 
these have become notorious from this very circumstance, such 
as break, great, formerly pronounced brik, grit , but now brek, gret; 
and there can be no doubt that when the language is phonotyped, 
such alterations of words will be of still rarer occurrence; but so 
hmg as the spelling and the pronunciation are at variance, there is 
no safeguard for a single word. As to the etymological argument, 
we need pay no attention to it till it is shown from instances of 
phonetic spelling, that phonotypy obscures etymology more than 
heterotypy does. We deny that such is the case, and on those 
who advance the argument lies the burden of proof. In Lord 
Bacon’s day the privilege of being able to read was confined to a 
few of the wealthy class of society, who could spare the time ne¬ 
cessary for learning a written language that in no wise accorded 
with tne spoken; but the case is now altered. The nation has 
decreed that every man shall be able to read. To effect this accor¬ 
ding to the present fashion of using the twenty-six letters, is a 
toil of several years. With a complete alphabet it may be accom¬ 
plished in as many weeks. We say then that an innovation here, 
u to some purpose, for time is of more value than any other com¬ 
modity we possess. It is not very Baconion to argue that phonotypy 
is a useless speculation, because heterotypy no way obstructs the 
manner of pronunciation. The printed page should be the stan¬ 
dard of pronunciation. If alphabetic writing did not profess to 
represent the sounds of words, all this outcry raised by phonogra- 
phers and phonotypers would be to no purpose. But it does 
profess to give the sounds of words. It spells table with, a t efc 
the commencement, and not with b , /, s, ox any otiherc 
amply because there is a t pronounced in the word,. 



letters are but an imperfect representation of the sounds that I 
low t, and of the order in which they are heard. We merely wi 
to make the alphabet complete and nee it pr o perty ; and eras i 
we lost every Teetige of the relation that now exists bell 
English language, and the ancient Greek and Latin, the! 
tion would be a hi wing to mankind of name— raT" 
but the truth is, we shall lose little or nothing < 
with respect to the cliswsal languages, and we shall j 
respect to that more important part of our own to 

It is a maxim of common life, so self-trident that evmy cfcfll 
tees its propriety—erery thing to its proper use; a table to tit 
at at our meals, and far other uses, a chair to ait upon; aUfc 
a fork, and a spoon, to eat with, and so on. Why need the veil 
be up in arms because we apply this principle to the letters of As 
alphabet P When we speak the sound of / in any l 
may we not write /, and not yin one word, akjn. another, jd is 1 
another, etc. P In fact, if we may use the homely illusMan, I 
our present manner of employing the letters of the alphabet ii fad j 
as ridiculous as it would be for a man to order bis e e r r aut toman I 
bis dinner upon the ground, instead of upon a tablet and that iter 
a spoon instead of a chair, and take up tne chair instead of akrifc | 
and fork, to eat it with .—Phonotypic Journal, 1846, p. 961. 


At the late anniversary meeting of the Grantham auxilary to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, one of the speakers advert¬ 
ing to the extraordinarily low rate at which copies of the Sacred 
Scriptures were now furnished, justly remarked, that “ the gnat 
cause of Christianity could never make extensive and rapid pro¬ 
gress amongst the poorer and more industrious of our population, 
until every man possessed not only a Bible to read, but also th$ 
power of reading it .** It is a melancholy fact, that there are 
thousands in this so-called enlightened age, in our own fevered 
land, to whom the Bible, though extant in their own language, ii 
virtually a sealed book —a mere assemblage of unmeaning hienv 
glyphics. An imperfect and unsystematic orthography, void of 
all principles of truth, order, and consistency, forms an almost in¬ 
superable barrier to the mechanical interpretation of the English 
written language ; and*an amount of time, labor, and perseverance, 
which the masses are unable to devote, is requisite to accomplish tho 
task, by fixing in the memory that which the eye and the esr 
alone should determine. The attainment of reading, etc., is thus 
rendered unnecessarily difficult. Letters are the deputed repre¬ 
sentatives of the elements of spoken language—the key-symbols <rf 
written language. An independent representative letter should 
therefore be provided in the a\phehe\, foe the primary 

rounds in the language, and a perfect 
and spoken language preserved-, ft* vrtiex V& 
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apokm language embodied P The attainment of English reading 
would then be mere child’s play—a pleasure, instead of, as at 
potent, an irksome laborious task. The alphabet would require 
sorely to be learned, and the letters of any given word would 
j dhid an infallible due to its true sound or pronunciation. How 
yery different the case under the present system ! In scarcely one 
Word in a thousand is this simple and only rational principle ap¬ 
parent. Upon writing thus far, we have had the curiosity to lay 
down our pen, for the purpose of ascertaining the number of 
words we have written which are spelled consistently. Only one 
word in the whole piece is spelled so that the letters taken conse¬ 
cutively and pronounced according to their alphabetic names or 
powers, will give the true sound of the word!—the simple mono¬ 
syllable BE. Human ingenuity could scarcely have invented a 
system of orthography more replete with absurd inconsistencies 
than the present, whereby the art of reading, instead of being the 
easiest, is rendered “ the most difficult of human attainments. 1 * 
We noticed in our paper a short time since, that a society had 
been established at Bath for the purpose of reforming the ortho¬ 
graphy of our language, We have now before us a specimen of 
the labors of the society, in furtherance of their object—the first 
sheet of the Bible printed in accordance with the Phonetic princi¬ 
ple ! The structure of our language upon the new principle, is 
simplified at least twenty-fold, so that no person, young or old, as 
the Phonetic Bible progresses, need long remain without the ability 
to peruse for himself the record of Divine truth. The same spirit 
which inspired the first inventors of printing appears to character¬ 
ise the Bath phonotypers. Guttenburg, the bold and enterprising 
inventor of printing, produced as his first important specimen, a 
complete copy of the Bible! The inventors of Phonetic printing are 
imitating his example, and in the very infancy of their movement, 
are zealously engaged in a similar undertaking! We wish success 
to their efforts, and sincerely hope there will be found a sufficiency 
of public appreciation and patronage, to give prominency to the 
Phonetic Reformation, second only in importance as it is to the 
introduction and establishment of Printing itself. The causes of 
Civilisation and Christianity cannot fail to be extensively benefited 
by the reform. Education and missionary enterprise, too, will 
each experience its favorable influence. Already, several mission¬ 
aries have determined to apply the Phonetic principle, in reducing 
to form barbarous and hitherto unwritten languages, and thus 
test its capabilities by actual experience .”—Lincolnshire Herald , 
1846. 


A lib. paroel of Tracts explanatory of Phonetic Shorthand and Phonetic 
Printing, m»y be had from I. Pitman, Phonetic Institute \ . 
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Until quite recently the subject of Spelling Reform was looked, 
upon rather as the craze of a few harmless enthusiasts, than as 
worthy the attention of sober-minded persons. But now that so 
distinguished and influential a body as the London School Board 
has taken it up, and that it has been so freely canvassed and criti¬ 
cised by the leading journals of the day, we shall not forfeit our 
title to be considered reasonable beings if we venture to discuss it 
seriously. 

It must be evident to all that the London School Board would 
never have proposed so sweeping, so radical a reform as is implied 
in an alteration in our orthography unless it had been very 
strongly impressed with the immense advantages which would re¬ 
sult to our national education from such reform. To say that 
their action in this matter is merely the outcome of an idle whim 
or caprice is simply absurd. The character and position of the 
members, and their responsibilities as a public body are a sufficient 
guarantee of this. We must look for some very strong reasons 
for the step they have taken. 

These reasons are not far to seek. They have been brought 
face to face with the fact, long insisted upon by the advocates of 
Spelling Reform, that the immense difficulties occasioned to chil¬ 
dren learning to read by our crude and cumbrous mode of spelling 
involve a very serious loss of time to both teachers and pupils, 
and therefore a no less serious waste of our national resources. 
Figures cannot be made to apply with any great degree of accu¬ 
racy when there is necessarily so much of the hypothetical. 
Nevertheless a rough calculation serves sometimes to put a case 
before us with a certain amount of clearness otherwise unobtain¬ 
able ; and therefore I will quote from a speech of Mr Edward 
Jones, an ex-schoolmaster, and a zealous champion of Spelling 
Reform, in which he endeavors to estimate the amount of money 
annually wasted through the defects of our spelling system—or in 
other words the amount that would be saved by the proposed re¬ 
form of that system upon a phonetic basis. 

And at this point I think I may with advantage state briefly 
what are the changes of oar present system which, the 
of Mr Pitman’s phonetic scheme—the only one oi 



has obtained any hold upon the pcbBa. er dwtn da vw mmukm* j 
tioo on the wow of its rnsrite wtmii iivoltfc IM Manatee 1 
object aimed at bat been to obtain a separate feign hr every dis¬ 
tinct elemental sound in the Engli s h language; not (kb objiti 
Hr Pitman baa achieved by the retention of twenty 4 hreo of dto 
letters of oar present alp hab e t — the superfluous i, g, and f beam ! 
discarded—the appropriation of each of these signs to one sooni, 
and one sound only, and the invention of flf^pen new signs or bt* 
ten for the fifteen remaining elemental aottnds that have as 
representatives. 1 his schema of Mr Pitman's gives ns thirty-eight 
letters, each renreaenting one of the thirty-eight elmnantel soonh 
of the English language. 

It is not easy to estimate with any degree of eanetnem tee ad¬ 
vantages which would result from a substitution of this systarf 
Hr Pitman's for the one now in use. Not by any means thslnst 


present system the teaching of reading and spelling costs the sou* 
try about £3,000,000 annually, and he claims for the phnasfh 
system that it would enable the same results to be obtained is 
one-third of the time now required, with one-third the labor, mi 
therefore at one-third the cost,—thus effecting a saving of 
£2,000,000 per annum. 9 

Now this calculation of Hr Jones's may appear somewhat fcnri- 


ful, and it may seem a great deal to claim for this phonetic sys¬ 
tem that it would actually remove two-thirds of the diffleultks 
of learning to read and spell. And yet I think upon looking into 
the matter you will agree with me that Mr Jones has, if anything, 
underrated its advantages in this respect Consider for a moment 
how excessively simple a thing reading would be to the child for 
whom it depended solely upon a thorough acquaintance with 
thirty-eight representative signs which comprehended every dis¬ 
tinct elemental sound in the language. That would be “ reading 
made easy ” with a witness. For my part I cannot conceive that 
any child of ordinary capacity could fail within a year at the very 
utmost, to master a system at once so simple and so intelligible. 
And in spelling also—that bugbear of childhood, that hopeless 
Slough of Despond in which so many victims flounder piteonsly 
and from which some poor wretches never emerge at all, and 
from which few escape without bearing to their dying day evi¬ 
dences of their once woful flight—imagine its portentous confusion, 
its chaotic hodge-podge of signs and sounds replaced by order and 
system! Picture in place of the dreary and treacherous quagmire, 
a lake calm and pellucid on which the merest cockleshell could 
embark with comparative safety, and on which even the inexperi- 
enced mariner could trust himself m ww twasAa 

a simple reliance on his commas* 

I do not ask *jouto take into 


unexplored by 
And remember 



essbirchings, the innumerable “impositions,” the untold 
,nd childish misery that might he spared by the adoption of 
roposed reform. My appeal is simply to your pocket. I 
u, are we to allow a system to continue whose defects are 
strably mulcting the nation of so much in hard cash year 
ir ? 

perhaps I am going a little too fa«t. I have endeavored 
3 some idea of the simplicity and efficiency of the phonetic 
1 as a means of word-notation, but I have not tried to 
> the numerous w*eak points of our superannuated a, i, c 
d. It seems almost superfluous to do so. They are only 
parent. "We are all familiar with the fact that the vow el 
nation ow.stands for no less than nine different sounds. We 
all in our turn been puzzled by the strange vagaries of g 
), p (pneumatics), m (mnemonics), t (bustle), when these 
men were still but new acquaintances. And we have all, at 
me or another, got more or less completely mixed over the 
ries of e and » in combination. But without recalling un- 
rtable details with too great minuteness we may each of us 
iber sufficient to compel an admission of the fact that the arts 
ding and spelling might have been acquired by us with an 
ely less expenditure of force both mental and physical on 
irt of teacher and pupil if only we had not labored under the 
Ltous incubus of our absurd spelling system. 

; it is not only on the score of the huge waste of time and 
e it involves that advocates of Spelling Reform inveigh 
the a , b t e method. They maintain that as a process of 
.1 training tfie teaching of a child to read or spell is, under 
it conditions, most injurious iu the effects it produces. For 
t the time when the mind is most susceptible of outward 
ssions, when the foundations of future character are being 
he learner is introduced into a maze to the twistings and 
ig8 of which no clue can be given, and which utterly set at 
it any power of reasoning he may possess. Prof. Meiklejohn, 
i Inaugural Address on entering upon the new Chair of 
ition at the University of St Andrews, thus described the 

is:— 

r T hen the child is called either from within or from without 
ve the narrower circle of his own sensuous experience, and 
ich himself by means of symbols to the general intellectual 
' his fellow men, he sets to work to learn the way in which 
mmunicate with one another upon paper. And here, if he 
see it, his mental vision would be wonderstruck at the 
He would And a historical notation in which only eight 

letters are fixed and true quantities, in which the vowel 
s are represented by 115 different expedient*,\n 
t neither with his eye nor with h\a ew,—wswwtaavn. 
f a thrice-written palimpsest, the 
f intermingled, and distorted. Abatis ssmA the 



kpo^M.fWnirat difficult tiling Te teachers hare to put into 
the m ind of * 4 and yet it is generally handed over to the 

most ignarapft ft>d thoughtless and youngest of the school staff. 
In jprearnoe of this notation his mind receives its first false aet; 
ana ha learns quite unconsciously, hut none the less thorough! j, 
that classification and the detection of similarities are Tain, and that 
the only power to he railed on is memory, and the only trustwor¬ 
thy guide in things of the mind in the rule of thumb/' 

For my part 1 do not think we can over-estimate the important 
of the influences at work upon the youthful mind. It is a saying 
as true M it is trite that you u : uat train the sapling if you would 
have the tree grow as you would wish. It is all very well for 
the Tim as to ridicule, with facetious flippancy, the idea of our 
“ cutting oorselvh» adrift from the past, and turning our alphabet 
upside down siin ply because little boy a and girls are apt sometimes 
to spell Jerusalem 1 with a g or are puasled about the letter h” 
but still the feef« remain that in the child wo have the future citi- 
sen ; that lota of time to him is just so much loss of time to the 
state; and that the system which works him ham is In a corra- 
ponding degree, a national misfortune. 

. And moreover I should like to ask—Is our education in so 
.sound and satisfactory a state that we can afford to dismiss lightij 
any scheme which would facilitate the working of our Educations! 
machinery f Mr Forster is, or at least ought to be, a fair exponent 
of the aims,of popular education in this country, and in his speech 
at the introduction of the Education Act of 1870 into the Hou&j 
of Commons, he spoke as follows: “ It may be taken for granted 
that we ought not to rest until, in this island of ours, every En,- 
glish child has an elementary education. That means reading m 
that it can understand what it reads; writing so that it can b* 
read ; and cyphering. These are necessities/' And now let us 
see how far these results are obtained. Some idea of this is. given 
jn a summary of portions of the Education Report presented to Pm> 
jiament by the Duke of Richmond and Lord Sand on for the 
years 1875-6, 

“ in England and Wales alone, we bare in round number*, 
Jive million children of the laboring population, between the ag« 
..of three and thirteen, who may be expected to attend elementary 

schools. Of these, one-tenth, or about, half-a-piilliom necessarily 
.pass beyond the limit of school-age every year. , How many of 
these, are able to mount the first round of the ladder, Axed by Mr 
Forster, that if, ‘ read with understanding/ . Why, frpfo the 
tables given in this report, it appears that only about 100,060 of 
the children iq any year ever get beyond the reading of manosyj- 
Jabjes, or an easy story-book, ot about one in five of the chilccyp 
growing up into manhood year V? T®**- 
•bout one in eh, wtUfy the 
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id intelligence.” It seems from this, then* that by far the 
bulk of the children pass through the Government schools 
t in any sense coming up to Mr Forster’s very moderate 
•d of popular elementary education. We therefore can by 
ms afford to disregard any scheme which would tend sp 
illy to improve the state of affairs as would the phonetic 

• * -.i 

tould indeed he remembered that the great secret of success 
undertaking—that of a nation no less than that of an indi- 
—lies in a wise economy of resources. Competition is the 
f the day. The weakest must go to the wall; and the 
it is not always he who can put forth the least individual 
h at a given moment. Indeed the most hopeless and. de- 
e weakness seems to me to be that which is made up, of 
icted strength—energies squandered unprofitably, or exer- 
etrimentally. Both of these processes*. be it remembereq, 
ng on around us daily in our elementary schools. And it 
is if we were in the Bame boat with other countries in this 
The German child, the French, the Spanish, the Italian, 
e an advantage over the English child in the comparative 
ith which they can learn to read and to spell. And if there 
truth at all in the proposition I have already laid down, that 
ount of time wasted by children in wrestling with .the diffir 
of English spelling represents just so much waste,of our 
d resources, then it immediately follows that Germany, 
and Italy are each of them better off than ourselves by 
much as their respective spelling systems are more in ac- 
ce with phonetic principles. Nor is this advantage a mere 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. The power of a nation de- 
lpon nothing more imminently than the state of ita national 
Ion. If proof were wanted, it needs but to point to the rer 
ranco-German war, than which no more brilliant example 
>e furnished of the triumph of systematised education oyer 
atised ignorance—“ Knowledge is power ” in fact ; and the 
which retards the acquisition of knowledge by a people, as 
impairs their power as a nation. . > 

' comes it that in this matter of spelling we are so much 
>ff than our neighbours ? Simply because they have been 
. their generation, and have set their houses in order .wheji 
n required, while we have been careless and indifferent and 
8ft our orthography to take care of itself. As Professor 
[idler tells us :— 

me languages, such as the Italian, were more fortunate than 
in having a more rational system of spelling to start with, 
gain, like German, were able to make timcYy 
then, such as Spanish, Dutch md F ranch* haA KcsAsasbRje 
them at critical periods of their history.” »>. . ' 

cannot we do likewise ? WhycMHwA 

! this aUGxt.mn _L •_ /if_ _j» n_ 
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at least giro it the opportunity of pronouncing some o 
the matter ? Why cannot we go still further, and mak 
minds to cast off this “ slough ” of & corrupt and effete orth< 

Hitherto my appeal has been only to the more sordid mt 
human action. I have attempted to convince you th. 
pockets are concerned in bringing about the proposed £ 
Reform, feeling instinctively that this was the only true cc 
be adopted by a •• Manchester man" addressing an asse. 
of Manchester men. But I now purpose higher flights, 
to appeal to the ennobling sentiment of patriotism which is \ 
stood to lie concealed in the breast of every Englishmi 
imagine that no Englishman endowed with this modicum of 
otism can regard the future of our English language with ind 
ence, or can fail to take pride in the fact that it is probably des 
ultimately to become the universal language of the world. \ 
philologists have expressed this view, both with reference tc 
inherent qualities of the language, and on account of its alre 
wide diffusion and continuous growth. And if this be really 
case—that English is to be the language of the future—tbei 
behoves us, as Englishmen—nay more, as pitizens of the world, 
further this result by every means in our power. For how c 
we better show our patriotism (which is perhaps only anoth 
name for national egotism), how can we better display our intern 
love and admiration for everything that is English than by aidin, 
the propagation of that most English of English institutions—tin 
English language. As it is, we absolutely frighten the timic 
foreigner away by the portentous aspect of our orthography. Thi 
fact M as fuily recognised by Mr Gladstone when he said :— 

“ I am afraid our language bothers the foreigner dreadfully. 1 
often think that if I had to set about learning to pronounce En 
glish I should go mad. I honestly can say I cannot conceive hoi 
it is that a foreigner learns to pronounce English, when I recollec 
the total absence of rule, method, system, and all the auxiliarie 
which people generally get when they have to acquire somethin] 
that is difficult of attainment." 

And if we are once thoroughly penetrated by this idea, thatth 
extension of the Engibh tongue does not merely redound to o« 
glory as a nation, but is of actual service to humanity generallj 
then surely we must feel it to be a moral duty to remove whi 
Mr Axon, in his admirable pamphlet on this subject, justly call 
“the last and only barrier which prevents English from becomin 
the language of the w’orld.” 

It is now time to advert to the arguments—or rather let n 


call them objections—which are brought up against the reformei 
of English orthography. Of these—and there are some fourtee 
of them, all hands told—the mostiorco\d^\*— ; \wdsedthe only oz 
that can be urged it seems to me VwV wwa- 

the objection that the proposed wtom 
u rtorical or etymological character oi 
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objectors on this ground I will merely quote tlie words of one of 
dm greatest living etymologists, Professor Max Muller. In his 
article “ On Spelling,’* in the Fortnightly of April, last year, he 
speaking of the havoc that alarmists would have us believe 
j&e phonetic system would work in our language, regarded ety¬ 
mologically : — 

“ Suppose it did; what then P The Reformation is supposed 
to have destroyed the historical character of the English Church, 
lad that sentimental grievance is still felt Vy some students of ec¬ 
clesiastical antiquities. But did England, did all the really pro¬ 
gressive nations of Europe allow this sentimental grievance to 
outweigh the practical and theoretical advantages of Protestant 
inform f Language is not made for scholars and etymologists; and 
if the whole race of English etymologists were really to be swept 
away by the introduction of Spelling Reform, I hope they would 
hi the first to sacrifice themselves in so good a cause.’ 1 

And surely if so distinguished a member of this race of etymolo¬ 
gists is ready to sacrifice himself and his brethren to the publio 
ms*. so cheerfully, it is scarcely incumbent upon us to show much 
nlicitude on their behalf. We should rather feel bound to accept * 
tins sacrifice —if sacrifice it can be called—as a proof that the ad¬ 
vantages of a Spelling Reform would be the more clearly presented 
t(l us the more thoroughly we understood etymology, and the more 
■early we could bring our minds into the discipline, and instil into 
them the knowledge, that distinguish the great philologist I have 
quoted. 

But Professor Max Muller does not stop at this point. He em¬ 
phatically denies the statements that phonetic spelling would de¬ 
stroy the historical and etymological character s>f our language. 

I cannot, within the limits of this paper, follow the Professor 
through* all the arguments and illustrations he adduces on this 
point. He shows from a careful investigation of numerous English 
words that this so-called etymological spelling is just as frequently 
wrong and misleading as regard? the origin of a word as it is in¬ 
dicative of that origin. And he tells us, moreover, that our spelling 
system (or unsystem) is accountable largely for what is known as 
“popular etymology,” and tends to vitiate the correct spelling of 
words—thus actually bringing about that very evil which conser¬ 
vative spellers dread. Our spelling, in fact, is just as little etymo¬ 
logical as it is historical. It is at once totally at variance with 
that which was in force even so recently as in Spencer's time, 
and the changes which have taken place since then present no 
signs of steady growth and development, but are utterly capricious 
and unaccountable. To those who would have historical spelling 
tile Professor puts these questions:— 

1. In what sense can the present spelling of 
hist olicair 

2. If you want to spell historically what period, of. 
or our written language will you take as your aUadaxdf 
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While to those who stand up for etymological tptUing he sa 
effect;— 

Why do you not insist upon such an alteration in the spe 
of words where etymology is totally obscured under our pr 
system as would serve to indicate their origin P “If any 
will tell me at what date etymological spelling is to begin, 
ther at 1500 a.d., or 1000, or 500, I am willing to discus: 
question. Till then I beg leave to say that etymological spt 
would play greater hanoc in English than phonetic spelling, 
if we were to draw a line not more than 500 years ago." 

There is just one more difficulty involved in the introducti 
phonetic spelling to which I wish to allude here. That is, th 
that there is an endless diversity in the pronunciation of did 
people. No two persons, almost, pronounce the same and ex 
alike. This difference is most strongly marked among the v 
dialects, and even in educated circles there is anything but a 
formity of pronunciation. This is a difficulty with which 
system of word notation has to cope. On the one hand no not 
could be made so all-embracing as to include the infinite var 
.of dialectic and individual peculiarities of pronunciation, 
oh the other hand no system of orthography could be so firm 
tablished as to abolish that variety. We must make up our i 
that whatever be the reform we achieve, the Scotchman, the 1 
man, the Welshman, the north and the south countryman 
each as heretofore indulge his little peculiarities. And let 
do so. It is not proposed that he should have the opportune 
offending our eyes with them on paper any more than he has 
All that is alleged is this, that there is such a thing as a a 
pronunciation of English, and that we want a system of orth 
phy which will represent that pronunciation as nearly as pos 
allowing for differences, and going upon the principle rath 
classifying and arranging, than one of hair-splitting. As 
Muller says:— 

“ Writing was never intended to photograph spoken langui 
it was meant to indicate, not to paint sounds. ... A 
-Rafaelite minuteness may destroy the very object of the pic 
Language deals in broad colors, and writing ought to folio* 
example of language, which, though it allows an endless va 
of pronunciation, restricts itself for its own purpose, for the 
pose of suppressing thought in all its modifications, to a 
limited number of typical vowels and consonants.’* 

These arguments, however hastily and confusedly they 
have been adduced, should have some weight in influencing a 
elusion that the time has come when the English alphabet si 
be disestablished and disendowed, and be supplanted by some < 
system, more rational and more favorable to the educational 
relopment of the nation. 

Printed by Isaac 
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REFUTATION 

OF 

THE ETYMOLOGICAL OBJECTION TO THE 
SPELLING REFORM. 

Read before the Leede Shorthand Writers ’ Association , 26 January f 
1877, by J. H. Moore . 

First and foremost among the objections which have been and 
are continually urged against a reform of the orthography of the 
English language is this, that any alteration in the spelling of 
words as now generally accepted, would obscure their derivation 
and obliterate, to a certain extent, their history. 

This objection is usually the first which is thought of, and has 
been urged again and again. It has also been formulated by at least 
one exponent of undeniable authority and weight, whose utter- 
ancea upon the subject have been reiterated ad nauseam —I need 
not say that I refer to Dean, now Archbishop, Trench. As this is 
in reality the most important of the several objections against the 
Spelling Reform, it appears to me desirable that it should be dealt 
with apart from the others, and in a popular manner. I there¬ 
fore propose to bring together the most direct and forcible of 
the replies to this objection which are to be found scattered up 
'and down the several volumes of the Phonetic Journal ', and in the 
writings of the eminent philologists who have taken up the cudgels 
in defence of the Spelling Reform. 

I will, however, first set forth the terms of the objection as 
formulated by Archbishop Trench. In “ English Past and Pres¬ 
ent,” page 208, he writes 

“ This loss in so many cases of the power of discriminating be¬ 
tween words which, however liable to confusion now in our spoken 
language, are liable to none in our written, would be serious 
enough; but more serious than this would be the loss in so many 
cases of all which visibly connects a word with the past, which 
tells its history, and indicates the quarter from which it has been 
derived. In how many English words a letter which is silent to 
the ear is yet most eloquent to the eye—the g, for instance in deign, 
feign , reign, impugn , telling as it does of dig nor. Jingo, regno, and 
impugno; as the b in debt, doubt , is not idle whilb it tells of debitum 
and dubium, 

“At present it is the written word which is in all languages 
their conservative element. In it is the abiding witness 
the mutilatione or other capricious changes in \Y&Vx 
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tftctorinn, felly, jncinn, tad Uftariilp vodd kbi> 
duee. It it sot indeed always able to binder the Anal adoption of «■ 
these corrupter forma, hot does not feQ to oppose to them a con- c 
giant, and Very often a eecccaaf el»i e e iatoac e - with the edoptimaf e 
phonetic spelling, thie witness would exist no longer; mha t c m wm a 
spoken would have also to be w ri tt en , let it he never a> bnto 
one, never so great a departure from the true fens of the vai s 
Nor is it merely probable that each a barbarimng process, suchia <■ 
adopting and sanctioning of n vulgarian, might take pisee, bet 
among phonographert it already kma taken place. We all probably 
are aware that there is a vulgar pronunciation of the word Eanpe, 
as though it were Etmp. Now it is quite possible that numeri¬ 
cally more perms in England may pronounce the word in fen 
manner than in the right; and therefore the pbooogiapken szt 
only true to their principles when they spell it in the fashion wbicb 
they do, Eurup, or indeed omitting the s at the beginning. Grip; 
with thus the life of the first syllable assailed no less than that of 
the second. What are the conaeqasneesf First, its relations with 
the old mythology are at ooee wad entirely broken off; secondly, 
the moat probable etymology of the word from two Greek worn 
signifying broad and /ace, (Europe being so called from the bond 
line, or face of coast which our continent p r e sented to the Asiatic 
Greek,) is totally obscured. But so for from the spelling amviUj 
following the pronunciation, I should be bold to affirm thatn 
ninety-nine out of every hundred persona in England chose to 
call Europe, Uhm, this would be a vulgarism still, against whisk 
the written word ought to maintain its protest, not smbrug down I 
to their level, but seeking to raise them to its own.’’^) ' 

Now it is not a little remarkable that after writing all this, the 
worthy Archbishop should devote a considerable portion of tbs 
rest of the lecture to setting forth what is really an almost com¬ 
plete answer to it. With the most perfect honesty and candor he 
adduces evidence sufficient to show that the orthography which 
he is at so much pains to defend is not after all, worth the trouble, 
for it is not to be trusted to show correctly the history of words; 
and, moreover, that a vast number of words are now, in this com¬ 
monly received orthography, spelt in a manner totally different 
from the root-words to which they owe their origin. Speaking of 
the alterations which from time to time take place in the spelling 
of words, he says, page 212 :— 

" There are alterations in spelling which are for the worse. 

1. The Archbishop’s reasoning on the first syllable of Europe is unsound, 

M is shown by the whole of this lecture, for the etymology can be traced 
from U, u to eu, (and indeed ought to commence at y, not at eat,) and safer 
back as the history of the word reaches. The seeond syllable was written 
up in our phonetic books at the time this criticism was written, a quarter of 
» century ago, but we soon left beftund t\ae coWck\\j\iX T*>vt«Mn\tatton of un- 
accented syllables, and adopted « ***** 

“ U-rop”-!. Pitman. 
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i, an altered spelling 'will sometimes obscure the origin of a 
, concealing it from those who, but for this, would at once have 
n whence and what it was, and would have found both plea- 
and profit in this knowledge. I need not say that in all those 
where the earlier spelling revealed the secret of the word, 
its history, which the latter defaces or conceals, the change 
>een injurious, and is to be regretted; while at the same time, 
e it has thoroughly established itself, there is nothing to do 
o acquiesce in it; the endeavor to undo it would be absurd, 
i, when grocer was spelt grosser , it was comparatively easy to 
hat he first had his name because he Bold his wares not by re¬ 
but in the gross. Coxcomb tells us nothing now ; but it did 
1 spelt, as it used to be, cockscomb , the comb of a cock being 
t of ensign or token which the fool was accustomed to wear. 
ogram we are entirely to seek for the derivation; but in grogran 
ould scarcely miss grosgrain, the stuff of a coarse grain or woof, 
many now understand woodbine t but who could have helped 
rstanding woodbind ? The omission of a letter, or the addition 
letter, may each effectually do its work in keeping out of 
the true character and origin of a word. Thus, the omission 
letter:—when the first syllable of bran-new was spelt brand, 
a final d, brand-new, how vigorous an image did the word 
lin! The 1 brand ' is the fire, and brand-new is equivalent to 
lew , as that which is fresh and bright, as being newly come 
the forge and fire. As now spelt, bran-new conveys to us 
oage at all. Again, you have the word scrip —as a scrip of 
r, Government scrip. Is this the same word with the Saxon 
, a wallet, having in some strange manner obtained these 
lings so different and so remote ? Have we here only two 
•ent applications of one and the same word, or two homo- 
9, wholly different words, though spelt alike P We have only 
>te the way in which the first of these scrips used to be writ- 
namely, with a final t , not scrip , but script , and we are at 
able to answer the question. This scrip is a Latin, as the 
r is an Ari^lo-Saxon word, and meant at first simply a written 
pta) piece of paper—a circumstance which, since the omission 
le final t , maj easily escape our knowledge. Afraid was 
much better m olden times with the double ff, than with 
ingle / as now. It was then clear that it was not another 
of afeard , but wholly separate from it; the participle of the 
to affray , affrayer , or, as it is now written, effrayer. In the 
i hitherto adduced, it has been the omission of a letter which 
clouded and concealed the etymology. The intrusion of a 
r sometimes does the same. Thus, in the early editions of 
radise Lost,” and in all writers of that time, you would find 
, an odor, spelt sent. It was better so; there is no other noun 
antire sent , with which it is in danger oi being 
its relation with sentio, with resent, dissent, und. \)ne 
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put out of right by its novel spelling; tike intrusive $ serves orij 
to mislead. The sum thing tm attempted with rifr, situate , sitsh L 
mtion, spell for a time hy many, eoite, o ait m mU , m ituatim ; bat it ¥ 
did not continue with t h ese. ” K 

I might quote mnoh more in the same strain, hot to do so woold I 
serre no nsefol purpose. Enough has been brought forward te I 
prove that the Archbishop, allhough earn to defend the eoeunoe 1 
spelling from innovation, on account of the testiasony whfoh it bears 1 
to the history and derivation of the words, is by no means unoon- 1 
srious of the foot that it is not to be depended upon as a witness I 
in that regard. It is too easy for the apologist of any system of i 
writing or orthography to forget that, in paint of foot, the written 
word it not the word at all, but the image or r epreee n tatton of the 
word. The word is that which is heard and spoken, not that which 
is seen and written or printed; and through all the changes whUh 
it undergoes in the coarse of centuries, and in the proeess of ab¬ 
sorption into other languages, the spoken word is the only tins 
subject of etymological inquiry or research; the w ri t te n word 
ought, mall cases, humbly to follow it through all ita wanderings, 
to reflect faithfully all its changes, and so to record the history of 
the word throughout, not lagging behind, but keeping pace with 
them. When idmcisgtita generally agree toreoogniee the ** thing 99 
speech apart from the notation of speech, the science of etymology 
will be cleared of very much obscurity. Upon this point let me quote ' 
Mr A. J. Ellis, who, in the Phenotypic Journal for 1847, page 18^ 
writes:— 


“ Words consist of sounds and nothing more. When t hem 
sounds are determined and fixed by written symbols, they may 
become the object of scientific investigation. We may then, for 
example, trace the changes which have been made by Englishmen 
in taking words from other languages to make them a part of their 
own; but not till then. It is utterly unscientifio to ignore these 
changes, and to write, for example, dmve, derivation, dmvative, 
because the italic letters in these words answer to the Latin a, i, a, 
without any respect for the English sounds which have been substi¬ 
tuted for them. Who, for example, could venture to propose any 
mode of spelling which should preserve to the eye acquainted with 
the etymological relationship of spoken Bounds any appearance of 
etymological connection between such groups of words as (1) fact, 
fact, faction , perfect , sufficient , suffice, confectioner , a feat, surfeit, 
benefit , benefice, fashion, feature , facet; (2) close (verb), close, 
clause, cloister, cloistral, clot dent, closure, closet % conclude, con¬ 
clusion ; and many other such groups. Till the English language 
has been reduced to a phonetic form, its etymology can either 
not become an object of scientific investigation, or be only yerj 
partially and insufficiently studied. When it has been so reduced, u 
is one of the pleasing labor® to which the vm\«t ot looks 

forward, to exhibit the etymologies! coimeethm 
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lc changes in the words which constitute our lauguage.” 
same author, in his “ Plea for Phonetic Spelling,” says :— 

)ily it admits of demonstration that the phonetic spelling, 
rom being a hindrance to etymology, is its only sure and 
tide; that without it, or an equivalent knowledge of pro- 
tion, all the labors of etymologists would be in vain/’ In 
r place the same author observes :—As etymology deals 
ords, it cannot be properly pursued until these words are 
vident by a phonetic dress. The common or romariic spel¬ 
ls not constructed with a view to the preservation of etymo- 
md when it was modernised, most of the supposed indica- 
f etymology were unhesitatingly sacrificed; probably no 
t was bestowed upon them. Such assistance, however, as 
cism does afford to etymologists, will still remain in the 
se piles of books already in existence; a thousand pounds 
purchase all the copies of all the printed books which it 
be necessary to preserve for this purpose. The phonetic 
•aphy is an additional help, instead of hindrance, to the ety- 
st. The romanic spelling not only does not exhibit the 
ogy clearly in all cases, but it misleads in a very great 
r of instances, and is thoroughly inconsistent with itself, 
imber of persons who would benefit by the etymology of 
ord being clearly exhibited in the spelling does not amount 
mch as one in sixteen hundred, while the advantages of 
ic spelling are of the greatest importance to all. The re- 
f etymology possess only a scientific, and not a practical, 
t: indeed, an attempt to deduce the meaning of words from 
tymology would often lead to egregious mistakes.” . 
n, in the Literarium, January, 1855, the same writer re- 
:—“When the public mind is educated to the point of 
ng the orthography, it will inevitably be changed, as it has 
omparatively lately, in Holland and Spain. It will then be 
seen that changing the orthography does not obscure the 
of a word, unless all record of former pronunciation is en- 
lestroyed; —that, in fact, the history of words is now obscured 
•ally because spelling has not sufficiently followed propun- 
, but has been allowed to crystallise in the impure mother- 
of the printing-office, where it has inevitably lost much 
is valuable,and become contaminated with absurdities. . . 

e with Chevalier Bunsen, that * the theory of etymology 
itself inseparable from that of phonology.” (See Phonetic 
l for 9 February, 1856.) 

’. Max Muller, in his Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
” Second Series, page 97, observes : “ One argument which 
be supposed to weigh with the sttident of > 

curation of the etymological structure oi worOa, \ efcansk 
" to be very formidable. The pronunciation ot 
according to fixed laws, the spelling is oYiuuge&VnVXxevafisi 



purse , as in disburse . In fact, it is difficult to say whei 
•top. Why not write metal instead of mettle , worthi 
of worship , chirurgeon instead of surgeon , fur h long (tha 
•long) instead of furlovg, feordhing (that is, fourth par 
farthing ? If we write puisne , we might as well wril 
We might spell coy, quietus ; pert, apertus ; priest, 
master, mag inter; sexton, sacristan; alms, eleemosy \ 
anybody will tell me at what date etymological spellj 
gin, whether at 1500 a.d., or at 1000 a.d., or at 500 
willing to discuss the question. Till then, I beg leave 
etymological spelling would play greater havoc in E 
phonetic spelling, even if we are to draw a line not 
500 years ago. 

u The two strongest arguments, therefore, against pb 
ling, namely, that it would destroy the historical and e 
character of the English language, are, after all, but vt 
true. Here and there, no doubt, the etymology and 
an English word might be obscured by phonetic sp 
for instance, we wrote Zlrvp instead of Europe , but 
analogy would help us, and teach those who know Gre< 
there are not many, that “ Ur" in such words as Euroj 
represented the Greek c vpts. The real answer, howe 
no one could honestly call the present system of spe! 
historical or etymological; and I believe that, taken 
the loss occasioned by consistent phonetic spelling w 
be greater than the gain.” 

Dr R. G. Latham, in his admirable “ Defence of Ph< 
liner.” nublished in 1872 hv Mr Pitman, savs (nacre 10 
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:able, we use the alphabet for a secondary purpose; and, 
e do this to the detriment of its proper functions, we 
it. On the other hand, when we simply take a word as 
it, we hare no need of any such detrimental makeshift, 
e simply to spell a word as it is sounded. It may have 
rough many, or it may have gone through few, changes, 
not have been changed at all. At any rate, so long as we 
thing beyond its present pronunciation to express, we have 
to do but to put our alphabet to its proper use. 4 
w it is possible that, with the whole held of etymology 
is, we might find good reasons not only for not upholding 
nary etymological objection—the objection founded on the 
ment of likeness—but for condemning it as one-sided and 
is; in which case Phoneticism would be enlisted on the side 
ology. I cannot say to what extent this view will actually 
a ; for, at present, it commands little attention. I am only 
;his; that those who take it will take it from their knowledge 
han their ignorance; and that it will not be defended by 
nts which can be contemptuously set aside. ‘I,* says 
condemn the proposed innovations because they would 
to the connection between the different stages in the history 
rd; and, by so doing; fail to give us those permanent char- 
rhich indicate its origin.’ And * I,’ says Titius, ‘ condemn 
jting system, because by concealing the full extent of the 
that such words have undergone, it invests a combination 
show of permanence as a fact in language, which is wholly 

the utter absurdity of defending the common spelling on 
und of its assistance to etymologists, is well shown in the 
ig quotations from an article by Mr E. Jones, in the School- 
for 26 October, 1872:— 

rery slight inquiry into the history of the English language . 
(how that the objections usually urged against the improve- 
f spelling on the ground of etymology have in reality no 
ion. With such important issues depending, we have a 
> ask, What is meant by retaining the etymology of words P 
u mean that every word from every language from which 
glish has borrowed is to be spelled literatim , with precisely 
le letters as in the language from which it was taken ? We 
few such words which are taken intact, as radius , focus, 
appendix, etc., from the Latin, without any change what- 
But the great bulk of the words in the language are more 
changed in their spelling from their originals, as city, civi - 
try ton, chirurgeon ; and a host of others. Then, again, the 
ogital relation of cow to kine, and cook to kitchen , is clear 
i to the student of derivation, although. Va. 

w have not a letter in common with the original. 
what will be said of the manifest bY ivnfi gta oomxcttftfiA. \n 
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the name of etymology P Every schoolboy who Has bad a few 
lessons in French knows that Parliament ought to he Par foment. 
How then did the *ti get in except by some bribery and undue in¬ 
fluence P Not only hare the falee etymologists corrupted Parfo- 
ment * but they have also tampered w ith the sovereign. It is now 
universally admitted that the g has no business whatever, etymo¬ 
logically* in sovereign, the old form being sorer tin or sovran, os in 
Milton* and that the g was inserted iu this word* as also in foreign t 
through gross blundering* What* then* are the advocates of ety¬ 
mology contending for* if not for the perpetuation of false etymo¬ 
logy by teaching bad spelling r The fact is, no scholar of the 
present day would maintain seriously this etymological theory, j 
and tbs great difficulty of spalling re formers is to find anyone wbo I 
cares for bis reputation as a linguist to take this ground of ob¬ 
jection* The passage so often quoted from Archbishop Tranch 
bearing on this question was written twenty-five years ago* and 
it is certain that the Archbishop would not write in the same strain 
now, so great has been the progress in the study of comparative 
philology* and the history of the English language, since that 
time i the Utter Study so shamefully neglected by Englishmen in 
former times* 

“ As an instance of the futility of this objection to phonetic spel¬ 
ling* we may refer to the letters of the late Dean Alford, published in 
Good Words a few years ago. In spite of Ms great learning and 
ability, the Dean, like many other highly educated Englishmen, was 
led away by this popular fallacy to write as follows; 1 1 remark, aa 
to spelling, on the trick now so universal across the Atlantic, and 
becoming in some quarters common with us in England, of leav¬ 
ing out the u in the termination our, writing honor , favor, neighbor, 
Savior, etc. Now the objection to this is, not only that it make* 
very ugly wordu* totally ualike anything in the English language 
before* but that it obliterates all trace of the derivation of the word. 

It is true that honor and fat or are derived originally from Latin 
words spell exactly the same, hut it also true that we do not get 
them direct from the Latin* but through the French forms which 
ended in cur/ 

“ It was pointed out, however, to the learned Dean by some of 
the readers of Good Words , (1) As regards the ugliness of honor, 
favor , etc., without the u, and that there was nothing like it in the 
English language before, that there are not less than 300 words 
of this class, while there are only about thirty in all in which the 
u is ever written. (2) That as the French form for honor was spelt 
with two »’s (honneurj , we ought on etymological grounds to 
spell the English word in the same way. (3) The French termin- 
iation being eur, why should the English he our f 

“ The Be an at once saw his error, wndea frankly 

And candidly admitted it, Baying \hat the wessiona.wMa 

not guided at all by the derivation olw or d&» 
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ler all similar objections will faU to the ground when brought to 
he test of facts, and this incident shows the importance of taking 
tothing upon trust, even from great men.” 

But upon examination it will be found that phonetio spelling 
loee not destroy the etymologies of our language, as is clearly 
hown by the following extract from an article by J. E. Bailey, 
a the Phonetic Journal for 24 September, 1859 :— 

“Objection 3. It will totally destroy the etymologies of our language . 

“ How admirable are those lines of Cowper’s here:— 

While others toil with philosophical force, 

His nimble nonsense takes the shorter course. 

Flings at jour head conviction bj the lump. 

And gains remote conclusions at a jump. 

jet us examine the conclusion at which our objector has arrived. 

' would say at the outset that this objection is untrue. It has 
tever been proved. On conversing with our objector it is found 
hat his great champion in this matter is Dean Trench ! Now it 
s a most remarkable, and at the same time a most significant, fact, 
hat of all the arguments which Messrs Isaac Pitman, Alexander 
Tohn Ellis, Dr Latham, and other great authorities in phonetics, 
lave used in answer to the Dean’s remarks, he has not answered 
met I would observe, too, that Dr R. G. Latham, one of our best 
ihilologists, and the author of the best treatise extant on the ‘En¬ 
glish Language,’ gives as his deliberate opinion that all objections 
o phonetic spelling (of course including the etymological objection) 
are as worthless as they can ever be thought to be.’ Having 
mch an authority on the side of phonetic spelling, I say that pho- 
i otic spelling does not destroy our etymologies , because 
(1). “ On the principle assumed , our etymologies are already 
Ustrcyed. But how so? In the course of time words have 
changed their meaning. The word which meant one thing a 
lundred years since, has quite changed its meaning now. Dr 
Franklin (whose practical mind saw the advantages of a phonetio 
system, and who has said, ‘ Sooner or later the change must be 
made,') brings forward the two words knave and villain. He says. 

If I call a man a knave and a villain, he would hardly be satis¬ 
fied with my telling him that one of the words originally signified 
mly a lad or servant, and the other an under-ploughman, or the 
inhabitant of a village.’ The words could be multiplied ad 
Infinitum. The word surgeon , according to etymology, means a 
worker by the hand, x €l P 0V py^ 5 ' What has a candidate to do with 
white (candidus) P Is the Pope of Rome a bridge-maker ? (pons 
+ facio, pontiff) ; and is it one of the duties of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to stand behind a railing and take charge of the 
sheas board P (cancellum, scaccharium). What has the word 
bigot to do with a moustache (bigote)P If we went V$ 
ogical meaning of words, we should talk the meek 
nse ever uttered. To show of what little nae tw&L wu&sflgl ** 



tills la, tilt kmadinUtiiop Wltidf rim the tires' 
hypostasis (faA m ro) , mhhmm (eabetastia), 
m all moaning the same thing, and yet ho* 
their rigaiftwttinna 1 Sash illustrations ns ti 

prove to m that oqr etymologise an alrea dy de rt wpi 
p resen t mage of words ia what we should go fay, nrp 
usage alone determines the meaning wo are to pvt upon thaa 
( 2 ). u Because the ep e lli n gs a/ wards are unce rt a in. Trial 
word duke for instance: the word dmalin spelled not with k, Ml 
should be led to expect, but e. Which is oorreet? On gamgt| 
the original language I And the word written rim / Which! 
correct mode of writing the sound far in * mu 
farcbief P' and what reeemblanoe do etr and'far bear to smhv*| 
In the words ‘sat, fatten; bishop, episcopal: palsy, pari 
swuence, oonsMutive,* we oannot say, from the spellings, \ 
of the two farms ia the correct orthography* It would be a 
to multiply in stamm. Dr Johnston was aware of the 
state of our language for be says, speaking on this auhieet, ‘ Mfl 
in words of which the derivation ia apparent, I have Dean aim] 
obliged to sacrifice uniformity to cnatom; thus I write in oomptim^] 
with a numberless majority, “ ooumy ” and“ imeeigh " [and aMUi < 
da”]; “deeri^'and^re***;” “fkaej” and “yfantow 
(8). “ Because the epeUingt mislead mas to the origin of work 
Does the spelling of the words island, rhyme, ghost, admiral, ri 99 
us from what souroe they are derived P How are the silent lettsrt 
in some of these words accounted for P Custom is the only au¬ 
thority for them. They have not the least resemblance to the 
words from which they are derived. 

(4). “ Became only a few persons are able to trace the etywd* 
ogies of our language. There are very few indeed who would bs 
able to trace our etymologies. The objector knows, perhaps, 
Latin and Greek, and makes his objection accordingly. Consular 
how few persons there are who know anything about than 
languages whatever. Of what use then would etymology be t§ 
them P It happens, however, that our language ia not made up 
of Latin and Greek wholly; the foundation of our language is baaed 
. on the Anglo-Saxon. You cannot make out a complete sentence 
with words of our language which are derived from Latin or Greek, 
but you can use the Anglo-Saxon without their aid. Then why 
does not the objector dread that we shall destrov the Anglo- Saxaa 
etymologies P He should bring forward the language which ii 
most affected by the change. The reason is that he knows nothini 
whatever about Anglo-Saxon, and because the etymologies insteas 
of being destroyed are revealed by phonetic spelling in that am 
other janguages. The Anglo-Saxons, and the Greek language too 
had one letter far th ; in our n\iono\A& <klq letter 

and there are many other 
cloa er connection than they axe at 



1 think we may take it as proved that phonetic spelling, so far 
destroying or obscuring the history of words, writes, as it 
the last chapter of that history in cases where the orthogra- 
in common ubc stops short of that stage. A writer in the 
utie Journal, 1848, page 63, under the initials H. 3. D., writes: 

*• The ohange effected by rendering the spelling conformable to 
•ounds of words is only removing them one step further from 
original form, for neither is the spelling universally regu- 

_by the derivation, nor is the meaning of words which by 

^option have become English, at all confined to the sense in which 
JjSy were used in the languages from which they were taken. 
The English word Burgeon affords an illustration of this ; it was 
ttaefantly spelt chirurgien, which form it still retains in French, 
tfcd which was more in keeping with its derivation from the Greek 
|tmp sard apyow, and signifies a hand operator ; but the word is at 
present so fai* removed from its original, both in spelling and the 
Unsii in which it is employed, that very few persons would ever 
flrfnk of the Greek from which it is derived.” 

To attempt to make use of the common orthography alone as a 
guide to the derivation of words, would lead to endless mistakes 
and confusion ; therefore as a basis for scientific investigation it 
It worthless. Upon this point let me again quote Mr Ellis, who. 

In the introduction to Store's and Smalley’s American Phonetio 
Dictionary, published in 1855, writes as follows:— 

M How is it that the mere Latin and Greek scholar is unable, 
from the orthography of the words in the Lord's Prayer, to tell 
the history, derivation, and meaning of more than two or three, as 
treepaeeee, temptation , deliver, glory ; and even here will most 
probably be in error, as he may be inclined to give to the Latin 
what belongs to the French. Does not this show him that the 
■pelting alone does not give the required information, but only the 
Spelling in connection with much other learning ; and that those 
who acquire this learning will also seek out, not merely the pres¬ 
ent, but the still older form of the word, in short, all the historio 
traces of the word which they are able to discover; and that the 
greatest errors may be committed from a hasty conclusion drawn 
from the knowledge of one or two languages oply, and the mere 
look of the word P The present spelling, then, does not give the 
stymology or history of a word; and hence, by changing the spel¬ 
ling, we do not deprive persons of any etymological benefit. Ety¬ 
mologists will have the same use of the present and older spellings 
as they now have, and those who are unable to study etymology 
for themselves, —and this is the greatest part of mankind—will 
take the conclusions of etymologists as they now take them, with 
this additional advantage, that the etymological information will 
be accompanied with a phonetio explanation, showing Ww 
original word came, by the laws of sound, toloao o\A exA tfi&sv 
ita new Harm, True etymology will thus bo bion^A 
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distinguished from the false etymology of grammar. It 
found to deal with words themselves, and not with their act 
orthographies. . . . Etymology is not only inseparable 

phonology, hut from history also; and the sooner that sue 
tard learning as commonly goes by the name of etymology 
rid of, the better for the logical education of Englishmen 
those who know Latin and Greek, the changes made by phi 
spelling will not occasion the slightest difficulty in tracing 
word to its origin; to those who do not, the changes are of no 
sequence whatever.’* 

In another place the same writer observes:—“ It seems U 
that all the educational value of etymology would remain, eve 
we treated it orally alone, without writing a word ; and that. 
attempt to lead pupils of very limited linguistical knowledge 
divine the etymology from the spelling, and then the significat 
from the etymology, is to lead them unnecessarily astray.*’ 
Granting, however, for the sake of argument, that phone; 
spelling would obscure the history and derivation of words, 1 
have very high authority for the opinion that from a literary pail 
of view this would be no loss, but rather an advantage. Mr Bln 
in the article from the Liter arium already quoted, remarks upoi 
this subject:— 

“ Recollect that for far the greater number of words they use, 
especially those they use most frequently (the Saxon), speakers 
are usually ignorant of their origin or primary meaning, and even 
the profoundest etymologists differ. Yet we use them aright. We 
cannot assign the origin of the greater number of Greek and Latin 
words (not being derivatives within the languages themselves): do 
we understand them the worse ? Nay, it is incontestable that vt 
are better acquainted with the etymological origin and relationi 
of Latin and Greek than the Latins and Greeks themselves were; 
do we know the meaning of the words better, or use the wordi 
more correctly than Cicero (a vile etymologist) or Xenophon! 
We shall hardly venture to say so. But if not, we may not b 
very far from the truth, if we assert that were ail knowledge o 
etymology swept away to-morrow the language would be writtei 
with as much nerve, %igor, precision, and beauty as at present” 
Walter Savage Landor w rites:—“ I think Middleton is right n 
spelling the w’ord theater as he does, and highly to be praised ii 

f raudor. We might as well write faveur and honeur as grandewt 
f we desire to write well we must be careful not to remind th 
reader of any language but his own.” Again; “If we wish to writ 
well, we must keep our Greek and Latin out of sight. We ma; 
be sure those vegetables are the wholeeomest and most savor 
which remind us least of the nutriment they have received.” 
From w hat has been brought forward. wa Shards. «fevera 
points have been made sufffoienthy cheat, v 

J. That the present orthography \b not ^ox^preaerv^fov 
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peal information it may contain, because along with some 
cations of the origin and derivation of words, it has many 
e false and misleading: b in debt, doubt , etc. 
it it was not constructed with a view to the preservation 
logy, and that, in very many cases, the indications which 
have given, are wanting: p in receipt , no p in deceit, etc. 
it as etymology deals with words, and words are sounds, 
safe ground of etymological study is a phonetic represent** 
lese words; hence, for the purposes of the etymologist, the 
system of spelling is far superior to the old orthography, 
it all such sources of information as are now at the dis- 
the student of etymology will be no less accessible in the 
ven supposing that the reformed orthography were adop- 
shall then, as now, be surrounded with hooks new and 
our libraries will be found furnished with works of every 
table for the study of etymology as well as of any other 
f human knowledge. 

it except to the student of etymology any indications of 
itage of words are of no value, and in the absence of ex- 
l guides are rather apt to mislead than otherwise, 
it the number of persons really interested in this question 
mall, relatively to the whole number of the people—so 
deed, as -to be almost infinitesimal; and that they are 
■ovided for-under head 4. 

it any special indications of the derivation of words are 
id by literary, men on grounds of taste. In fact, to dress 
in any garb indicating its origin, beyond what the sound 
is really just as incongruous as it would be to dress our* 
•day in the costume of the last century, 
it the root idea of English writing, as of all alphabetic 
is to express the sounds of the words only ; and that this 
ive been attained in a much greater degree but for the 
of our having borrowed our alphabet from Home, instead 
ag one for ourselves. A considerable number of English 
i spelt phonetically, and the constant tendency is to enlarge 
aer. 

t, therefore, it may be taken as proved that there is no 
nd for what is called the etymological objection, but the 
; so that any consideration of this kind need not hinder 
loment the acceptance or adoption of the reformed ortho- 
die benefits arising from which would be “ entirely incal- 



MAX MULLER ON SPEL 

(From the “ Fortnightly Form*” for April,. 
The Attitude of tho O pp onen ts of Spelling Reform 
natter is no longer a matter for argument; and the 
Use more I foel convinced that nothing vexes people 
hardens them in their unbelief and in their dogged 
reform as undeniable foots and unanswerable argumi 
know there are persons who can defend anything, j 
that it is due to this very discipline that the Englis 
what it is; that it retains respect for authority; th 
require a reason for everything, and that it does n< 
what is inconceivable is therefore impossible. 

Quixotic and Utopian Ainu. —If my friends tell mi 
of a reform of spiling is entirely Quixotic, that it is 
of time to try to influence a whole nation to snrrende 
orthography and to write phonetically, I bow to 1 
wisdom as men of the world. But as I am not amai 
hut rather an observer of the world, my interest ii 
my convictions as to what is right and wrong, rem 
It is the duty of scholars and philosophers not to 
holding and expressing what men of the world call ( 
ions; for, if I read the history of the world rightly, t 
reason over unreason, and the whole progress of o 
generally been achieved by such fools as ourselves 
where angels fear to tread/* till after a time the to 
beaten, and even angels are not afraid.*’ 

The Duty of Spelling Reformers. —I feel convinced 
reformers, like Mr Pitman, should never slumber nor 
should keep their grievances before the public in seas 
season. They should have their lamps burning, to be 
ever the right time comes. They should repeat the 
over and over again, undismayed by indifference, ridicr 
and all the other weapons which the lazy world know 
to employ against those who venture to disturb its pe 
The Question must be Faced. —The question, then, t 
to be answered sooner later is this :—Can this unsys 
tem of spelling English be allowed to go on for ever 
English child, as compared with other children, to b 
two or three years of his life in order to learn it ? A 
classes to go through school without learning to ret 
their own language intelligently ? And is the cou 
millions every year for this utter failure of national 
I do not believe nor think that such a state of thing 
lowed to go on for ever, particularly as a remedy is at 
I consider that the sooner it is taken in hand the bet 
There is a motive power behind these phonetic refoi 
the Archbishop (Trench') hashes^ taken \nte neew 
the miser y endured by nuttiwwi oi dn&fcceu. wW 
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fcrn in one year, and with real advantage to themselves, what 
ey now require four or five years to learn, and seldom succeed 
t learning after alL 

Trench and Etymology .—There remains this one objection only 
"that whatever the practical and whatever the theoretical advan¬ 
ces of the phonetic system may be, it would utterly destroy the 
listorical or etymological character of the English language. 

Suppose it did; what then ? Language is not made for schol- 
Ptoand etymologists; and if the whole race of English etymologists 
tore really swept away by the introduction of Spelling Reform, 

I hope they would be the first to rejoice in sacrificing themselves 
n so good a cause. 

But is it really the case that the historical continuity of the En¬ 
glish language would be broken by the adoption of phonetic spelling, 
tod that the profession of the ethnologist would be gone for ever ? 

I say. No, most emphatically to both propositions. Because the 
Italians write filosofo , are they less aware than the English, who 
Write philosopher -, that they have before them the Latin philoso - 
■An* and the Greek tfuKoao^os ? If we write /infancy, why not 
to phantom ? If in frenzy and frantic , why not in phrenology ? A 
lan guage w hich tolerates vial for phial need not shiver at “ JUoso - 
ftr' What people call the etymological consciousness of the 
ipeaker is strictly a matter of oratorical sentiment only. If anybody 
will tell me at what date etymological spelling is to begin, whe¬ 
ther at 1500 A.D., or at 1000 a.d., or at 500 aj>., I am willing to 
discuss the question. Till then, I beg to say that etymological 
•gelling would play greater havoc in English than phonetic spel¬ 
ling^ even if we are to draw a line not more than 600 years ago. 

Might, Rite, Write, Wright .—Another objection urged against 
phonetic spelling, namely, that with it it would be impossible to 
tostinguiah homonyms, must be met in the same way. No 
doubt it is a certain advantage if in writing we can distinguish 
right , rite , write, and wright. But if in the hurry of conversation 
there is hardly ever a doubt which word is meant, surely there 
would be much less danger in the slow process of reading a con¬ 
tinuous sentence. If various spellings of the same word are neces¬ 
sary to point out different meanings, we should require eight spel¬ 
lings for box, to signify a chest, a Christmas gift, a hunting seat, a 
•Up, to sail round, seats in a theatre, and the front of a seat on a 
ooach ; and this principle would have to be applied to above 400 
words. "Who would undertake to provide all these variations of 
the present uniform spelling of these words ? And we must not 
forget that, after all, in reading a page we are seldom in doubt 
whether sole means a fish or the sole of a foot, or is used as an ad¬ 


jective. If there is at any time any real difficulty, language pro¬ 
rides its own remedy. It either drops such words as rite and sole,, 
replacing' thorn with ceremony and only , or it uses a 
expression—the sole of the foot, or the sole and oidy 
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Dr MordL H. M. Inspector of Schools.—The main diffii 
reading English arises from the intrinsic inegulsrity of I 
gliah language* Aoonftuionofideasaetaininthemindoft] 
respecting the powers of the letters, which is very slowly a 
painfnllj denied up by chance, habit, or experience, and 
parity to know words is gained by an immense series of U 
efforts. . . . It appears that oat of 1,972 failures in tl 
Serriee examinations, 1,866 candidates were plucked for i 
That is, eighteen out of every nineteen who failed, failed in 8 
It is certain that the ear is no guide in the spelling of Er 
rather the reverse—and that it is almost necessary to fora 
sonal acquaintance with each individual word. It would, 
require a study of Latin, French, and Anglo-Saxon to e 
person to spell with faultless accuracy; but this, in most 
impossible. 

Frofessor Gregory. —There is no obstacle to general ec 
and improvement nearly so formidable as our thoroughly 
fit&graphy; and there is no measure which would so poi 
and so rapidly promote the education of the masses as thet 
of a simpler method of spelling. 

Dr Gilchrist. —This grand stumbling-block to the rapi< 
of human intellect is by no means irremediable, were peo] 
to set heart, head, and hand about it, by boldly thinking an< 
for themselves for the common weal of mankind. 

The late Lord Lytton. —A more lying, roundabout, puzzle 
delusion than that by which we confuse the clear instincts 
in our accursed system of spelling was ne'fer concocted by 
ther of falsehood. . . . How can a system of educatio 
ish that begins by so monstrous a falsehood, .which the i 
hearing suffices to contradict. 

The Right Hon . W. E. Gladstone. —I honestly can say 1 
conceive how it is that a foreigner learns how * to pronoui 
glish when you recollect the total absence of rule, method, 
and all the auxiliaries which people generally get when th 
to acquire something that is difficult of attainment. 

The late Dr Thirlwall , Bishop of St David’s.—I look u 
established system of spelling (if an accidental custom ma 
called,) as a mass of anomalies, the growth of ignorance and 
equally repugnant to good taste-and to common-sense. Bi 
aware that the public cling to these anomalies with a tenac 
portioned to their absurdity, and are jealous of all encroa 
on ground consecrated by prescription to the free play o 
caprice. 

Printed by Isaac Pitman, PfconaXaa 
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Paper read before the Ohio State Teachert Association at 
Put-in-Bay t l7. 8. America , 4 th July r, 1877, by E. 0 . Vaile, 
of Woodward High School , Cincinnati . 

The question of amending and simplifying English spelling can 

longer be classed among the extravagant propositions of fanatics. 
Look at the names of a few of the outspoken advocates of reform 
-—Max Muller, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
LH the University of Oxford, and the moat distinguished philolo¬ 
gist of his age. Free use will be made in this paper of his able 
Sesav upon this subject in the Fortnightly Rcvieto for April, 1876.* 
William E. Gladstone, England’s great statesman and scholar, in 
feo many words, “ advises those interested in this question to busy 
themselves in considering in what way opinion can be brought to 
bear on the matter.” Alexander Bain, one of the most eminent 
philosophers and educationists of our time ; Dr Meiklejobn, 
Professor of History and the Art of Education in the University 
of St Andrews ; Dr B. G. Latham, Richard Morris, Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, G. W. Moore, Sir Charles Reed, Chairman of the London 
School Board; Otto Trevelyan, the nephew and biographer of 
the late Lord Macaulay ; Ellen Taylor, step-daughter and worthy 
companion of John Stuart Mill; Dr Morell, and llev. J. R. Byrne, 

H. M. Inspectors of Schoolsall lament the hindrance to educa¬ 
tion caused by the present spelling. Dr Thirlwall, the eminent 
historian of Greece, said : “ I look upon the established system of 
spelling, if an accidental custom may be so called, as a mass of 
anomalies, the growth of ignorance and chance, equally repugnant 
to good taste and common sense.” Lord Lytton, the distinguished 
statesman and novelist, declared: “ A more lying, round-about, 
puzzle-headed delusion than that by which we confuse the clear 
mstiactq of truth in our accursed system of spelling was never 
concocted by the father of falsehood. How can a system of edu¬ 
cation flourish that begins by so monstrous a falsehood, which the 
sense of hearing suffices to contradict F ” 

In America our most eminent philologists are decidedly in favor 
of reform. Prof. Whitney, of Yale; Prof. March, of Lafayette, 
and Prof. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, have 
each published essays in support of phonetic spelling, as did also 
the late Prof. Hadley, of Yale. The first three are officers and 
leading spirits in the Spelling Reform Association, an organiza¬ 
tion which was formed last year for the purpose of agitating this 
matter of reform. W. T. Harris, Superintendent of Schools, St 
Louis, andC. K. Nelson, of St John's College, Annapolis, are also 
officers. The American Philological Association has for years 

* Max Mailer's paper is published as a tract of 48 pages, price \d. (Pit¬ 
man, London, mod Bath.) It it therefore considered unnecessary to 
in this tract ail the quotations which Mr Vaile made from Idax Idn&et \u Vine 
goane of hit paper. Mr Vaiie’s paper has been published an % 

Mn Bant, Hew York, and will be found in the Ph<m. J«w. , 
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new spelling will look odd, no doubt, and in this will be 
latest cause for hesitation, rather than in the actual incon- 
ce. Bat suppose our ladies should suddenly appear before 
die style of bonnet they are to wear five years from now, 
they not have to stand a storm of ridicule ? Oddity is no 
snt against the use of anything. 

r about the matter of expense ? It is true that in a few 
tions all that is valuable in English literature would appear 
editions, and in the new spelling. The vast stock of books 


are not worth the expense of the new dress would be em- 
l upon the upper shelves. What of it ? This change would 
take place in one year, or in twenty years. Would capital 
from the change ? Consider how many machines and uten- 
i becoming dead stock every month, simply because some- 
better is put into the market. Does capital suffer P Of 
it does. But who presents that as an argument against the 
of improved sewing machines? The community is bene- 
f the new invention, and that is sufficient Thus the simple 
of improvement renders as much capital worthless as will 
laged by the reform in spelling. Nothing will become 
see except the plates, and those only by decrees. But as 4 
isation, the saving in production would, m a few years, 
jood the loss of plates. Already one prominent publishing 
a spoken out as an advocate of the change, even if it should 
j some change in type. 

all we forfeit our birthright in the glory of English classicsT* 
lureelves wherein consists the glory of our mother tongue^ 
ch we say so much. Does it lie merely in the appearance 
page, or does it lie in “ the thoughts that breathe and words 
ira ?” What is the English language ? Is it that which 
ie and see, or that which we speak and hear ? Our Un¬ 
to that which we utter; it is speech, not spelling. M Writ- 
bit the handmai d of speech." When you take your cony 
tipero, if you should find all the silent letters omitted, pip. 
jffBf eye should be accustomed to the change, would he be 
*— the kes the divine Shakspere than he is to-day f tie 
mpoees to touch nothing that is sacied b ffta 
¥ — m ^-iglL h literature. It is notour mmA 
V symbols of our speech. 1 ,im 
such twenty years ago te ttoJ 
Tgument that phonetfr mOT 
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there La any value in the historic element* it lies only in its po 
to call up pleasiog associations m the mind of the learned 
those who are alreEidy more or less familiar with the sources f 
which the words com®. The relative number of these person 
very small* and such a satisfaction is supremely selfUb, and r 
unjustly obtained at the expense of the convenience of the g 
public, of writers and speakers." (WAijney^ “ Language is 
made for scholars and etymologists, and if the whole race of 
glish etymologists were really to be swept away by the intitx 
tion of spelling reform, X hope," say a Max Muller, 11 they m 
be the first to rejoice in sacrifiriog themselves in so good a*can 
But would the trade of the etymologist be gone fur ever? 1 
" best philologist* say “ No 1 " emphatically and nnanimon 
What has been lost in leaving out the u in such words as ho 
doctor, error ? la one word, drafts phonetic spelling has ale 
supplanted the so-called historical spelling, draught; and is 
etymologist any the worse for it ? 

In the next place, as the science of etymology will not be 

t 'ured by a phonetic ay stem of spelling, how wiU it be with 
listoric character of the language t What do you mean 
historic spelling f In what sense can the present spelling 
English be called historical ? 

How is it, then, in regard to its etymological character.? J 
as bad. If we are to write etymologically, we must write inai 
of titter, twister, which would he no more troublesome than 

•word. Wif mann surely would be better than woman; godt 
than gospel, and ortyard than orchard. The old .form of could 
eoude. The l we use, therefore, is neither phonetic nor etym 
gical. Instead of purse , we should write burse, as we do in 
burse , and we should have an h before all auch words aa rout, r 
roof, roost. 

Furthermore we are zealously defending many downright bl 
ders, under the idea that we are preserving our English speed 
its purity. The g in sovereign , and in foreign baa no busii 
there, since the words have nothing whatever to do with re 
Milton wrote sovran, and old English said forein. The majo 
of us, no doubt, would maintain tnat the word shamefaced is n 
up of the two words shame and faced, meaning a blushing i 
In fact the word is formed in the same manner aa steadfast, 
English being shamefast. There is no reason for the h in agk 
unless to remind us of ghost. The s in island ows its origi 
the ignorant belief that the word had some connection with 
from insula, whereas it is in the A. S. ea f land, water land . ' 
'spelling, ilandw&s current in Shakspere’s time. 

@urely these are conclusive answers to the argument that g 
netio spelling would force us to lose sight of the history and oc 
of our.words. First, if such were to be the effect, it would In 
^ argument against the reform, since the object of language if 
the convenience of the maaaae, and not to aid the nine 
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of zoots and mfodifications. Second, a large part of what we call 
the historical and etymological character of the language is a 
matter of error or of fiction. Third, for philologists what there 
is of true suggestiveness in the forms of our words would be in¬ 
terfered with to a very slight extent, if at-all; while for the great 
mass of English writers and speakers—that is, for those who know 
or care nothing about the history and origin of our words—there 
would be no loss at all. 

But still another perfectly conclusive answer remains. The 
opponents of .spelling reform seem to imagine that the moment we 
adopt a new mode of spelling, all the old literature is to be blotted 
out-of existence. This would not be the -case at all. Of -the En¬ 


glish language we have abundant monuments since from before 
King Alfred’s timej(A.D. 900). likewise vast amounts of present 
and modern literature would be preserved for the future .to enable 
the etymologist to keep his trail when pursuing a fugitive root. 
But, more than all, the chief difficulty with these old monuments 
is the fact that they are so little regardful of the phonetic princi¬ 
ple. The iOrmulum of the semi-Saxon period (1150-1250^ is of 
little *value for its matter. But as a linguistic monument it is of 
the Jiighest value, from the fact that its author was a phonetic 
fanatic, and wrote his tedious poem in a consistent spelling of his 
own, and thus throws a vast amount of light upon the condition 
of the spoken language of his time {Whitney). 

Against the change in our spelling there is absolutely but one 
argument, .and that is worthy of most candid and respectful atten¬ 
tion. This argument is not one of principle at all, hut of pure 
and simple .conservatism. The language is ours, we have learned 
it With all its imperfections it accomplishes its purpose. We 
hove become so accustomed to its anomalies that they have ceased 
to trouble us, it may be. This argument is a valid one, and there 
is no other argument to stand by its side. Thus the question 
reduces itself simply to this, Are the advantages to be gained 
sufficient to justify us in attempting to overthrow a system every 
item of which is consecrated by usage ? (Whitney.) 

Here are a few arguments in favor of simplifying our spelling:— 

1 . There is the practical inconvenience which we suffer both in 
learning and using the language. .We hardly realize how much of 
our learning time is taken up in mastering orthographical intricacies. 
How much easier it would be to read in the first place, and then bow 
much easier to read and write correctly afterward, if every word 
were spelt as it is pronounced, and pronounced as it is spelt! 
How much time and patience would be saved in the schoolroom, if 
spelling books and spelling lessons could become things of the past! 

2. Look also at the difficulties which foreigners encounter. The 
English language, from the simplicity of its grammatical structure, 
would be one of the easiest in the world to learn if it were not 


far its abominable spelling. As it is, a stranger may acquire the 
spoken tongue by mouth and ear, or he may acquire the written, 
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thro is my value in the bistorts slw s nt, it Ho only fa Iti peww ' 
to call op pleating ie>oei>tion» In the mind .of n» laarnafl of 
those who are already more or leta familiar with tha eonieta from 
which the words oome. The xeUtxre number of thaw parsons is 
Tory small, and such a satisfaction is supremely selfish. aod molt 
unjustly obtained at the expense of the eouveaieneo of the gnat 
public, of writers and speakers.” fWkHtsmfJ “Language » not 
made for scholars and etymologists, and if ike whole roes of E*» 
glish etymologists were really to be swept away by the intrudes 
tion of spelling reform, I hope,” says Max Mtuler, “they mooli 
be the first to rejoice in sacrificing thcmeelvoo in so good e mam," 
But would the trade of the etymologist be gone for over f Tbs 1 
best philologists ssjr *“ No T ” emphatically and wumimoodty 1 
What has been lost in leaving out the * in snob words as her, 
doctor, error t In one word, draft, phonetie spalling has ahemt 
supplanted the so-called liistorical spelling, d rm e g ht; end is tie { 
ethnologist any the worse for it P 
In the next place, as the science of etymology will aotbeim ! 
jured by a phonetie system of spelling, now wul it he with the 
historic character of the language P What do yon mean If 
historic spelling P In what sense can the promt qpUteg a 
English be called historical P 


How is it, then, in regard to its etymological Aameterf lint 
as had. If we are to write etymologically, we must write instssd 
of titter, twitter, which would be no more troublesome than oar 
tword. Wif mann surely would be better than woman ; godeptB 
than gospel , and ortyard than orchard. The old iorm of could was 
coude. The l we use, therefore, is neither phonetic nor etymolo¬ 
gical. Instead of puree, we should write burse, as we do in dis¬ 
burse, and we should have an h before all such words as rain, ring, 
roof, roost . 

Furthermore we are zealously defending many downright blun¬ 
ders, under the idea that we are preserving our English speech in 
its purity. The g in sovereign, and in foreign has no business 
there, since the words have nothing whatever to do with reign, 
Milton wrote tovran, and old English said forein. The majority 
of ns, no doubt, would maintain tnat the word shamefaced is made 
up of the two words thame and faced, meaning a blushing face. 
In fact the word is formed in the same manner as eteadfmt, old 
English being shamefaet . There is no reason for the h in aghast, 
unless to remind ns of ghost. The s in island ows its origin to 
the ignorant belief that the word had some connection witn isle 
from insula, whereas it is in the A. S. ea'land, water land. The 
'spelling -Hand was current in Shakspere's time. 

Surely these are conclusive answers to the argument that phe- 
netic spelling would force us to lose si^ht of the history and origin 
of our words. TSirst, if such were to he \he werikAha no 

argument against .the 

sorve the convenience of too mm* .wa w w m 
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of roots and nftdifications. Second, a large part of what we call 
the historical and etymological character of the language is a 
matter of error or of fiction. Third, for philologists what there 
is of true suggestiveness in the forms of our words would be in¬ 
terfered with to a very slight extent, if at -all 4 while for the great 
mass of English writers and speakers—that is, for those who know 
or care nothing about the history and origin of our words—there 
would be no loss at all. 

But still another perfectly conclusive answer remains. The 
opponents of spelling reform seem to imagine that the moment we 
adopt a new mode of spelling, all the old literature is to be blotted 
out-of existence. This would not be the case at all. Of-the En¬ 
glish language we have abundant monuments since from before 
Bing Alfred’s time (a.d. 900). likewise vast amounts of present 
and modern literature would be preserved for the future to enable 
the etymologist to keep his trail when pursuing a fugitive root. 
But, more than all, the chief difficulty with these old monuments 
ia the fact that they are so little regardful of the phonetic princi¬ 
ple. The ’Ormulum of the semi-Saxon period (1150-1250^ is of 
little value for its matter. But as a linguistic monument it is of 
the Jiighest value, from the fact that its author was a phonetic 
fanatic, and wrote his tedious poem in a consistent spelling of his 
own, and thus throws a vast amount of light upon the condition 
of the spoken language of his time {Whitney). 

Against the change in our spelling there is absolutely but one 
argument, -and that is worthy of most candid and respectful atten¬ 
tion. This argument is not one of principle at all, but of pure 
and aimple.conservatism. The language is ours, we have learned 
it With all its imperfections it accomplishes its purpose. We 
have become so accustomed to its anomalies that they have ceased 
to trouble us, it may be. This argument is a valid one, and there 
is no other argument to stand by its side. Thus the question 
reduces itself simply to this, Are the advantages to be gained 
sufficient to justify us in attempting to overthrow a system every 
item of which is consecrated by usage ? (Whitney.) 

Here are a few arguments in favor of simplifying our spelling;— 

1 . There is the practical inconvenience which we suffer both in 
learning and using the language. *We hardly realize how much of 
our learning time is taken up in mastering orthographical intricacies, 
How much easier it would be to read in the first place, and then how 
much easier to read and write correctly afterward, if every word 
were spelt as it is pronounced, and pronounced as it is spelt! 
How much time and patience would be saved in the schoolroom, if 
spelling books and spelling lessons could become things of the past! 

2. Look also at the difficulties which foreigners encounter. The 
English language, from the simplicity of its grammatical structure, 
would be one of the easiest in the world to learn 

for its abominable spelling. As it is, a stranger may 
Ipa&en tongue by mouth and ear, or hie may acquire \)hft 



means an maigruncant one. jli is easy to snow tnat, oy l 
estimate, fifty dollars per year are spent in the case of < 
cher for the drill work in reading and spelling. Of thi 
least nine-tenths is made necessary by our absurd and 
spelling. In Cincinnati there are oyer 5(H) teachers to i 
estimate will apply. Then you have 25,000 dollars per; 
in a way that is quite unnecessary. There are at let 
dollars spent in our country every year in the effort 
system of spelling that is false, in which, instead ol 
natural forces, and proceeding according to the cum 
child’s common sense and instinct for analogy, we labc 
against it. And to make the matter worse, when the 
■pent, and the instruction given, our children, after al 
enabled to read and spell their own language. 

4. Instead of a phonetic spelling contributing to the 
and damage of the language, as it is changed, it wou 
conserving influence, and “tend to uniformity and & 
pronunciation. So loose and uncertain is now the tie 
writing and utterance that existing differences of proi 
hide themselves under the cover of a spelling that fits 
equally well. The largest part of our conserving fore 
upon the visible form alone. We do not give much h< 
audible form. We had spelling matches in abundanc 
pronouncing matches. If our spelling and pronuncii 
more strictly in accord, every effort to preserve the spell 
likewise tend to perpetuate the pronunciation.” 

5. For the educationist there is an argument more sei 
all others. It is the “ actual mischief done by subjecti 
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m natural logic and fadings of analogy are constantly violated, 
me is no attainment so hard to acquire as reading, and there is no- 
ing which does ao little for us as a meansof sound mental discipline. 
Thus stands the ease. Every theoretical and practical con- 
Isratum weighs heavy in favor of reform. Though there are 
my grave difficulties in the way, there is absolutely no argu- 
mt against it, excepting one, the inconvenience of making the 
inge. No one can defend the present system of spelling, 
reryone must admit its serious injury to the cause of education, 
d the great trouble it causes us throughout life. The practical 
vantages of phonetic spelling cannot be denied, and yet how 
zrersal is the exclamation, “ Reform is impossible.” 

It is evident that no reform is possible until the community at 
rge—or at least the educated part—shall see clearly that the 
vantage to be gained is worth the trouble it will cause. The 
eat need now is to show that the general opposition to the re¬ 
ran is the result of blind prejudice alone; to show that the 
Kaons which are usually presented in support of this opposition 
a really without the least shadow of foundation. The public 
bad must be made to feel that language is speech, not spelling; 
d that the true test of a system of spelling is not its etymolo- 
cal or historical value; is not its associations and distinctions 
pleasing to the learned; but that its true test is practical con- 
mience, and that alone. 

The reform must be moderate and gradual. The changes at- 
tnpted at any one time must not be too numerous. The old 
ailing will struggle with the new, and, for a time, both must 
i allowed to appear side by side. Moreover, that graven image— 
e spelling book—must be cast down, and the people won from 
air idolatry. Looking at the matter philosophically, can you 
ink of any greater absurdities under the sun than the spelling- 
ook and the pronouncing dictionary P It is a mystery how the 
aglo-Saxon race with its irresistible boldness and enterprise has 
en content to endure the drudgery put upon it by its absurd and 
taotic language. 

“ But destroying the reverence for our present spelling will throw 
i all into confusion,” you say. Suppose it does. We must ex- 
ict it. It will be the harbinger of better things. Out of that 
a»fusion the fittest will survive. Let those who fear serious 
jiger to contemporary literature notice the inconsistencies of 
lakspere’* spelling in the original text. Let them read the School 
aster by Queen Elizabeth's beloved and scholarly Roger Ascham, 
id see the same word spelt in two or three different ways in 
tout as many pages. Are we troubled by the different modes in 
hieh cigar is spelt P Are we not glad to find people who dare to 
rite program as well as diagram f You and I were taught 
; are we troubled by seeing now Otar f And would there 
. fact be anything horrible in leaving out the a in such words as 
mdp health, wealth, etc. P end the • from arduoue, double^ trouble % 



common sense of oar pupils from abolishing sc 
compete but repeat , conceit but receipt , concrete bu 
but recede , speak but speech, fly but flighty and m 
not, in the name of common sense and etymolog; 
ences disappear P They will sink of tbeir own v 
but let them. Suppose we should forget the r< 
customed to give every day of our lives in conne 
another of these perplexing words. What w< 
Why, the reform would begin, and be half acc< 
we were aware of it. The great thing to be don 
low the reverence for these monstrosities-to die 
change to begin; to make it respectable for a per 
as he speaks. 

u Is reform practicable P ” Two very powerfu 
lied upon for its support 1. There is the whole 
philologists, joined by many distinguished scholars 
and ready to lead in the movement. 2. There is 
and foreign population in our country daily vei 
tempts to acquire our language. Their greates 
spelling; this they feel. When once the mal 
agitated in Cincinnati, and places like it this w 
ment will be found energetic in support of the re 
fluence of the great body of teachers could be add 
forces we should soon see the beginning of a chan; 
Why can we not throw our influence in favor o 
should we not agitate the matter in our comi 
cannot we take reasonable license in the way oi 
nose we should begin on principle to omit 
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l Summary of A. J. Ellis’s 
Plea for Phonetic Spelling.” 

From the “Phonetic Journal** for 19 and 26 Jan.\ 1878. 
te first edition of Mr Ellis's famous “ Plea for Phonetic Spel- 
” was pablished in 1845, under the title of “A Plea for 
lotypy and Phonography, or Speech-printing and Speech- 
ting,” 40 pages, 8vo., Ad, The work was received with so 
1 favor that the three thousand copies of which the edition 
sted were sold in two years and a half. It was reviewed in 
Tnonotypie Journal for 1845, page 130, by the compiler of 
Summary of the second edition. A portion of that review 
printed in the Journal for 1877, page 25, and is reprinted in 
(polling Reform tract No. 322. 

second edition of the “ Plea ” was issued in May, 1848, in 
180 pages, Is. 6 d. This edition having now been out of 
. more than twenty years, and the book being in constant de- 
1, we present our readers with a summary of its argument, 
juote a few passages. 

te “ Plea ” contains 65 sections, the titles of which give a 
idea of the ground over which the author travels. In the 
te of his argument Mr Ellis states and refutes fourteen oh¬ 
ms to a Spelling Reform. The following are the heads of 
actions, and the objections. (*) 

Hon 1. All alphabetic writing originally phonetic. 3. Loss of the pho- 
ictea in borrowed alphabets. 3. Origin of the alphabet, properly so 
. 4. How should the English language be reduced to writing ? 

3 tic shorthand, phonetic longhand, and phonetio printing. 6 . An at- 
; to ascertain the meaning of the vowel symbols. 7. An attempt to 
.min the meaning of the consonant symbols. 8 . Some account of the 
that have been compiled for using the English alphabet. 9. Digraphs. 
Alphabet contains more than 200 effective letters. 10. Mutes. 11. 
ation of vowel and consonant combinations. 12. An attempt to oal- 
> the chances of reading new words correctly. 13. An attempt to 
ate the relative difficulties of reading and spelling. 14. Dr Johnson's 
graphic difficulties. 15. The present orthography far from being fixed, 
rthographic foots (seen in the spelling of uneducated persons). 17. 
graphic fancies (the “ Lebtor tough thea Eaditer auph thie Foughno- 
Jolonal" which forms the Shorthand tract No. 3). 18. The current 
bonetic spelling compared. 19. Orthoepic difficulties of the common 
graphy. 20. Origin of the phonetic movement in the difficulty of 
ng the pronunciation of unusual words. 21. The ordinary spelling a 

it compiling this ** Summary " we have ventured to omit the words 
9 and hetlricien where they are not necessary in a sentence, and in other 
to ohange them for the equivalent words, the common or current epel - 
SeUHcxB formed from the Greeek (repos, other, opposite, different, 
as applied by the author of the " Plea " to the present style of spel¬ 
ts distinguished from phonetic spelling. The new word was not kindly 
ed by the public, and from its superficial likeness to heretic , was oom- 
• pronounced hiterle instead ofhetirio, notwithstanding the accent ia 
d every time the word ocean in the ‘♦Plea/’— Ed, Eton. Jew, 




sure guide to etymology. 36. Very few Englishmen are ca] 
the etymologies of their own language. 37. Comparative 
logical knowledge and phonetic spelling. 33. Summary of 
guments advanced to proTe the weakness of the etymologic) 

II. The Homonymical Objection.—Section 39. The real f 
nymicsl distinctions (as bou>=bo and bon, use=t{s and 1 
read=ri<l and red) counterbalances the apparent loss in hi 
fusions. 40. The homonymical distinctions (r# = write, ri 
apply to such a small fraction of the English language, as i 
incomplete. 41. The homonymical objection is really an 
English language, and not to phonetic spelling. 

III. The Pecuniary Objection.—Section 42. Benjamin F 
this objection (see Spelling Reform tract, No. 311). 43. A 
this objection. 44. The change in orthography will be ▼« 
The advance of knowledge requires the continual renewal < 
46. Increased numbers of readers are continually requiring 
stock of books. 47. The present books will for ever remain 
are now. 48. Summary of the preceding arguments for p 
ness of the pecuniary objection. 

IV. The Linguistic Objection.—Section 49. A change of oi 
a change of language. 50. Phonetic spelling will tend 
spoken English language. 

V. Ihe Conservative Objection.—Section 51. Literature is 
not for one generatien of men. 

VI. The Tronunciatipe Objection.—Section 52. Phonetic 
instrument for producing that uniformity of pronunciatior 
sirable. 

VII. The Double-Trouble Objection. — Section 63. The c 
learning to read aud write phonetically and to read the pret 
than the single trouble of learning to read and write the co: 

VIII. The Strange-Appearance Objection.—Section 64. 
pearance of the phonetic letters is due to their novelty. 

IX. The Vocalistic Objection.—Section 65. It was necessar 
alphabet should accord with English feelings. (This sec 
1847 phonetic alphabet,in which “a ” — eh, “e** = ee, as di 

tba PMmnnnlitan *nd Flnoliih nhnnpftn alnh«hat. g^nnfad i 
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In appendix to the Plea contains ten Tables of letters, words, 
nonyms, polynyms, etc., substantiating the main argument ad- 
iced in the work. 

EXTRACTS. 

The numbers refer to the preceding Sections. 

.. Those who will be at the pains to examine any original aU 
\bet , such as the Sanscrit, the Phoenician, the Arabic, the 
hie, the Russian, or the Cherokee, will at once perceive that 
fundamental idea which actuated their inventors, was, to cro¬ 
ft set of symbols, sufficiently distinct in outline, and easy of 
nation, which should correspond with the elementary sounds 
.ny particular language, in such a way that the sight of any 
ibination of symbols should instantly recall the correspondent 
ibination of elementary sounds, to one familiar with the lan- 
ge ; and conversely, that the hearing of any combination of 
ie elementary sounds which were considered in the invention 
n alphabet, should instantly suggest to one who is familiar 
i its use, the correspondent combination of symbols. In other 
ds, all original alphabets are essentially phonetic. Their in- 
tors had no idea of forcing their symbols to represent the sound 
something else besides, such as some grammatical or etymo- 
sal fact. Their one thought was to produce the best phonetic 
esentation of their language they could possibly furnish, and 
iis they made every other consideration yield. 

But if we turn from the original to the borrowed alphabets, 
soon get involved in a labyrinth of technicalities and expedi- 
, out of which it requires a ThesSan clue to lead us. The or- 
;raphy of the Greek and Latin is comparatively simple, and yet 
,t man so bold as to venture upon uttering a decisive opinion 
i the real pronunciation of these languages P It was bad 
lgb to transplant the Roman alphabet into Germany, but it 
i better there with an unmixed, or nearly unmixed language, 
i when taken up by the French and English. The last stage 
Ipbabetical insanity was reached in the English alphabet, an 
nity which consists in the monomania, that alphabetical writ- 
is so far from being essentially phonetical, that any attempt 
ake it so would—destroy the language it represented! Snatch- 
after etymology, and hankerings after grammatical insinua- 
i, mixed up with some faint and almost hopeless leanings 
u*ds phonetics, have at length reduced the English orthography 
ich a frightful condition that those who employ it have actually 
ed to acknowledge the phonetic principle of alphabetical writ- 
We speak of the most rational patronizers of the quaint, 
equin jacket which our words are made to wear; there are 
e wild enough to assert that our mode of writing actually does 
•ess the sounds of the words, as well as their etymologies and 
amatical relations. It is refreshing, after meeting with such 
ded individuals, to encounter others who own to 
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fkkamertioDi although they aid that av«^i|n|hv mmtm 
" m much of aU theea,” that k» as mnch of tha-aand,. 
logy, tad the grammar, “a# * n — mirw. ” Kny» *•***!«■ 
» great deal more than it ummy. if it apati wyflhgj 
the etymology and grammar which knot a hw dy eaweyodbyii 
•ound; end ft gnat deal lees than k n eoeac ary , ff it secriftMSM 
whisper of the sound to the moat leaned greniaiatfnat crctm 
Wdoal whfaneey. ‘1 

t/The idea of the Fharaiaiftn alphabet WMCKtmMfotogmifl 
hot its execution was very rode, as no attempt wnr metis to JMfl 
guiah the vowels, the letters dUf, pbd, terns* being csrealooamufl 
as any other letters. That such an alphabet was very iU-esMI 
satisfy the wants of so highly woeal a language aa the Qraritl 
aelf-wndent; hnt heeidea thik, it contains many eonsonmAlf 
which the Greeks had no conception, iartft* H ebrew and lid 
nioian tongue belonged to a dam of languages moat ■Craagafyi 
Terse from the Jndo-Emopcaii, of which the Gr eek h ft me in 
The primary cause of the oonnuioti to tike pr es ent In m wa d 
phabcts, and the English among the Teat, meat thereftrebe trad 
to the adoption of the Pheenieian alphabet hy the O ra eh a. Aaatt 
eanae ia, the want of faimtbi dhplijd by E m ope ana to a matt 
where their Indian brethren hire proved 1 2 3 tbemsefcc* so Mh 


4. Let us suppose that the Khgmh were an unwritten laagmg 
—and that it is so in fret, will be dear to anyone who eeBMNT 
ledges, what we shall shortly proceed to prove, that our psesw 
orthography is no representation of the sounds we utter— and the 
some benevolent missionaries came to reduce it to writing. Wfca 
would they aim at P The three following points would mm 
probably engage their chief attention:— 


(1) . To analyze the sounds they heard into their composes 
elements, and to supply these with symbols, in such a mansa 
that the same combination of sounds should, under the same ctrcum 
stances, be always ref resented by the same combination of symbol 
and that the same combination of symbols should, under the sou 
circumstances, always represent the same combination of sounds. • 

(2) . To choose such forms for their symbols as would mil 
writing easy, pleasant, and rapid ; keeping pace, when necessity 
with speech—for our missionaries would recognize the necessity < 
reporting orations. 

(3) . To choose such forms for their symbols as would suit til 
requirements of the printing-office,—the fount of the stream c 
knowledge. 


They would soon find that the last two objects were inoompeii 
hie as long as they resolved to employ the same series of symbol 
in both cases. Writing requires symbols which are readily Joined 
printing, those which are kept clear and distinct from one anotke 
Hence our missionaries would perceive that as the series of era 
hols required would be very smaiX, forty, in number^); 
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be worth while to hare two forms fbr each, one adapted to 
and the other to printing. They would thus arrive at a 
; and a printing alphabet, both founded on a phonetic anal- 
the language. 

^hat we have supposed our missionaries to attempt has in 
atter days been accomplished by the joint efforts of Mr Isaac 
i, of Bath, and the author of this “Plea.” The history of 
ention of these alphabets, especially of the printing alphabet, 
ten given at great length in the Phonetic Journal for Jan., 
“ On the Origin and Use of the English Phonetic Alphabet.” 
ny persons have taken part in bringing the alphabet to its 
t state of perfection, that it is impossible to name anyone as 
le inventor. To Mt Isaac Pitman, of Bath, unquestionably 
* the merit of the idea, and of the practical form in which 
letic system of spelling was so cleverly clothed, even in the 
it editions of his system of Phonography, the success of which 
could have paved the way fbr the introduction of phonetic 
lg. The first form of the phonetic printing alphabet, and 
termination to use a variation of the Homan alphabet, are' 
ntirely his; but most of the letters were invented, and the 
r of their use laid down in conjunction with the editor, (Mr 
Ellis,) who had occupied himself with phonetic investigft- 
and attempts at forming a universal alphabet for several 
before he had heard of Mt Pitman’s labors on the same 
d, ami who has taken an active part in all the experiments 
ivestigations made Bince August, 1843., when accident first 
him acquainted with Phonography. Although the phonetic 
ag alpha bet may, with great justice, be called the joint invent 
f Isaac Pitman and Alexander John Ellis, yet, as great inven- 
take their name from those who first started and gave * 
cal form to the idea, even though the completion of their in- 
ms may have been wholly or partially the work of others, 
t generations must look up to Isaac Pitman , the inventor of 
He shorthand , as the father of English phonetic spelling.(*) 

The present alphabet, considered as the groundwork of a sys- 


xm after the second edition of the “ Flee M wm published, the phonetic 
ig alphabet was seen to be oapable of further improvement. The 1647 
‘ t, d” were not approved of, and the use of “ a’* or “ a” aa«A was 
Uly objectionable. Whenever M a” occurred before a consonant at 
tea the at, intend of the ait (*) sound. Experiments for the hnprove- 
f ** t, It ” were commenced m the Journal for July, 1861. In the fed*. 

September, “ d," suggested and paid for by Mr H. U. Jansen, of 
•, was adopted instead of “ d.” The vowel representation was changed 
he “ a, a, e” to the “a, e, i M basis in January, 1852 (“*” was at oral 
**s” was introduced in November, 1856); in March, 1866, after m- 
eeiw‘ trial of various new forms, “5" was adopted in place of “ t 
e vowel of ton, but, was satisfactorily settled in the “ s * T form in May, 

Since that time there has not been any further suggestion offered fat 
iprovement of the printing alphabet. In the course of the experiments 
sting with new forms of type), made in the long interval between the 
* the “ 1847 phonetic alphabet** and the year 1870 , eighty-eight 


A 
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tern of orthography in which the phonetic principle ironiU, ills? 
entire failure. It if defective in meant for representing sevcnl ^ 
sounds, and the symbols it employs are used in such various sens^ 
that the mind of the reader becomes perplexed. # > ,j ; ; 

We have hitherto considered the alphabet as only confuting d ^ 
26 letters, but we hare continually had to refer to digraphs 
“ When several letters are used to express what might and shod! 
be expressed by one letter, the combination is called a digrapk 9 J..' 
These digraphs must then be looked upon as single letters quill ^ 
as much as the single letters themselves; for they have not tbs ^ 
value of a combination of letters, but of one letter. Viewed in tiui j ' 
light, the English alphabet will be found to ooausist, not of 261st* p 
ten only, but of more than 200! that is to say, there are mm j; 
than 200 combinations, each of which has, at times, the same sig- r 
nification as one of our phonetic letters, and each of which mart, £ 
therefore, be separately observed and noted by the reader. TMi s. 
would be, comparatively, easy enough, if this were all: but thl ^ 
trouble is, that almost every one of these 200 symbols varies hi ( t 
meaning at times, so that, after having learned one mesniag hr ^ 
each of them, the reader has not learned all their meanings; aai ' 
having learned all their meanings, the reader has no mesas cf 
knowing which one he is to apply at any time. These aurrif » 
are so extraordinary, that they require to be strictly proved. W§ * 
shall proceed to do so, in a tabular form, for the convenience of £ 
reference, and we shall then draw some conclusions which will > 
serve to put the perverse ingenuity of English orthographers in s » 
still stronger light. [The number of letters, or symbols, is really 
about 110. In the higher number Mr Ellis included combine ' 
tions that occur in anomalous single words: the lower number t 
represents the 26 single letters and the combinations that occur is 
classes of words.] 

16. Those who have read much, and have, therefore, constantly ; 
been in the habit of seeing words spelled with correctness, are, of . 
course, less likely to make mistakes than those who read by fits : 
and snatches only ; but even the great reader is seldom an accu¬ 
rate speller unless he has also great practice in writing. How 
many lads of good education, and of 14 to 18 years of age, who 
have read many a long book, many a novel or newspaper, commit 
the most shocking blunders in orthography ! An orthographical 
blunder is, indeed, in some cases, considered a blot upon a person’s ' 
character, and there are many who would more willingly own tbs 
acquaintance of a man of the most immoral an 1 libertine habits, 

forms of letters were cut and cast by Messrs Y. and J. Figgins, London, and 
used in the Phonetic Journal. Some of these letters were produced in Soman 
and Italic, and in several fonts or sizes, and some of them were nsed for many 
years, and then replaced hy superior forms. The number of new letters eat 
and employed in the Phon. Jour, during these nineteen years of experiments, 
was 288, the expense of which, st 15/ a punch, and 21/ on the rise of labor in 
1866, was borne hy the editor, with the exception of three punches paid for by 
Her. Weils Whitford, Prof. Candy an&SLx x&VtWa. 
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. drunkard, a spendthrift, and a profligate, than that of one who, 
br example, spelled “physician with an//’ like Lord Loggerhead 
n the play ; for immorality and badness of character seldom ex¬ 
dude a gentleman from good society, provided he do not cheat at 
play, swindle at races, tell notorious lies, or show the white fea¬ 
ther; but a man that spelled very differently from common custom, 
Hot out of an orthographical whim, but out of real ignorance, 
Would not be tolerated for one moment. And this is, indeed, the 
principal motive which actuates the greater part of our writers to 
acquire a habit of correct orthography, in order that they may 
Hot “ anownte there oan wont ov edewcatshun.” But there are 
Haany poor fellows who would gladly write intelligibly, and are 
most cruelly hampered by our present lawless spelling. A grain 
of truth is worth a pound of invention; but, as both may be of 
advantage in proving the point at issue, we shall first present 
specimens of helpless truth, and then one of ingenious invention. 
The following is a true and correct transcript of some items in a 
hill sent in by a poor shoemaker, for services rendered and goods 
Supplied to his sick wife. 


ommm on Wkeak Wait tin (Satan one 
week waiting) 

1 pound of BushM* (ruth-light*) 

tpounetfeuger 

half uound gf Sue (nee) 

4 ponneg Wkorik of Bickete (biscuits) 
kmrrmrut (arrowroot) 

5 email loot* of Bred (loaves of bread) 
S ponnejf Worth of Egt 

1 Jfni meg (nutmeg) 

1 find (fowl) 

1 1 Wkeak Whaitin 


1 Boottol <f cutter oy l Wick gou tend 

for to tab With win (one bottle 
of castor-oil, whiob you aent 
for to take with wine) 

2 foulet (fowls) 

1 Bab it (rabbit) 

3 penney cakt (penny cakes) 
suzon one Wkeak Wkaittin 

1 Ounc qf Tea (ounce of tea) 

1 Bottol of porter (bottle of porter) 
euzon one Wkeak atindenc (Susan one 
week attendance) 


We have been also favored by a correspondent with the following 
literatim copy of a letter from a Poor Law Guardian, a man who 
therefore holds a responsible office, and from whom we are entitled 
to expect something better than from the poor fellow who com¬ 
mitted the above mistakes. 


Feby. The 4 Mr. P- 

I hav rought toe you A Bought this man is name is Jobe Lear be as Been- 
log living in Hodford for this last twenty years hor more & has tell mee that 
he aa Beening living in Birkenhead for this last 3 yers and hour town men 
Dona not think that hee bee long to hus. I Ham 

Your Troule 

J. H. E. 


We may smile at the one man’s “ loves of Bred,” and at the 
strange way that the other has gone A Bought orthography ; but 
is it not lamentable to think that in these comparatively enlightened 
days we should permit an orthography to exist which could admit 
of the perpetration of such monstrosities ? With a phonetic or¬ 
thography, indeed, these poor fellows might not have spelled cor¬ 
rectly, as, probably, neither of them pronounced correctly, but 
there is every reason to suppose that if they had all their life been 
accustomed to a phonetic orthography, they w ould. 
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But the writing of fcfjhft umiui gmwt iaaAil 
leUifcrnriidMof ip«lii|. IvmM wfc» midwrite, 1 
often to write hfe mom, and this bo 4ft to the tat of fab tUB 
viiagtkcoaMii alphabet MmfiBgtoiteamdogM* mfarM 
wki acquainted with to, ini m ha ohm la a d£M 
bridging Havana vail aa ha ooald, phonetically or othav 
troubling hirnedf Vat Uttie aa to whether the speffingeomU 


« juttified ” cr not by cone cetahKahed ort ho g ra phy, fcr his p 
tice of reeding wee far too rilrtt to teem hfa memory with a n 
denoy afux e nploo for ao troublooo no a prow . Hence we: 
sneh exbftngncha aa aia iaUtad ia the feB oahi extracts. 

“ Whet eyvtom or method eoald ha hoped to at a time a 
Acte prevailed a strange dicerepaney In the vary names of pen 
ao variously writtaa not only by thab Meade, hat hy their earn 
Load BmUifh, when Secre tar y of State, dally signing dhpafa 
with the favorite IMmHr, vet spelled hia name laa/wj 
Letoectar himself has anbecnbed hk own name eight dBfc 
ways. It that period down to a amah later, everyone seem 
have hen at a loss to write their own names. The ahme Ft 
is spelled fourteen different ways in the deeds of that fiunily. ' 
simple diasyllabio but illustrious name of iVwy, the Bishop k 
in family documents, they had contrived to write in fifteen difie 
ways." (B. Disraeli's * Amenities of Literature.”) 

Again, “ Doctor Chandler noticed the name of Waynfid 
seventeen modes of orthography; and Dugdale, in his manusc 
collections concerning the family of Mainwaring of Peovcr, cot 
Chester,, has the extraordinary number of 131 variations of 
single name, all drawn from authorised documents.” (A. Low 
“ History of English Surnames.”) 

Finally, Mr Halliwell, in consequence of the controversy wl 
even now prevails, as to how the name of our great dramatie ] 
should he written, whether Shakespeare, Shakspeare , Shaksp 
or Shakspere , (the last being Mr Knight's plan, which is eon 
into general use,) has taken the trouble to collect the various 
thographies which the different members of the poet's family 
ployed on different occasions. The following list, with which 
researches have furnished us, is very instructive as to the capal 
ties of the English alphabet to indulge the tastes of those 1 
hold that “ variety is charming.” 


Chaosper 

Baxpere 

fiaxapere 

Sohackapare 

Sohakeapeara 

Bohakeapeire 

8chakeapere 


Bhakapare 


Shaokapeare 

Bhaokspere 

Bhaokapire 

Bhasapere 

Shakeaepera 

Bhakeapear 

8kak*apeere 

Shakeapere 

8Uakeafiajra 


Shakiapera 

Bhakapeara 

Shakspere 

Bhakaper 

Sbakapeyr 

Bhakuapeara 

Shaxeper 

Shaxkaapera 


Shaadcapere 

Bhakrapera 

Shakyaper 

Sharper 

Bhaxpera 

Shaxspara 

Bhaxaper 

Shaxpaara 
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[Afl an example of * ingenious invention 99 the author then 
W p i es Dr Gregory’s celebrated Lebtor, (Phonetic tract, No. 3,) as 
t specimen of u orthography run mad.”] 

It. We had already arrived at the remarkable conclusion, that 
** No Englishman can tell with certainty how to pronounce any 
word which he has only seen written , and has not heard 
spoken .” 

We have now had abundant proof of the correctness of the asser- 

Bon* that 

M No Englishman can tell with eertainty how to spell a word 
which he has only heard spoken , and never seen written.* 9 

It is each conclusions as these which force upon us a conviction 
that Eeform is Necessary: and as we are not speculative philoso¬ 
phers who amuse ourselves in our cabinets with propounding 
Utopias which the world can never realise, but practical men, and 
seriously in earnest, devoting our whole time and thought, and 
risking onr property, to bring about a reform in our orthography; 
rinoe we are, moreover, impressed with a strong feeling of the vast 
ipaportanee of our cause, which we conceive to be not less pregnant 
with results to the reading world than the invention of printing 
teeU; and to be the cause of truth, justice, and humanity; and 
ss this feeling is shared by many crtners, fellow-workers in the 
same cause, we feel that there is a moral certainty of this Eeform 
mutually taking place . 

It seemed a little thing to cut a solid wooden block, on which 
letters were carved, into smaller fragments, each of which contained 
a letter; yet herein lay the whole secret of printing with moveable 
types, the results of which are so well known. It may seem a 
little thing to introduce 17 £15, ci and ou not being now represented 
with single letters] new letters into an alphabet, and reject 3 from 
R; but hereby we obtain the power of converting every word in 
our language from a riddle into intelligible speech. On the com- 
tnon system, the student must commit to memory above 200 letters 
and. groups of letters, each with various meanings, and must study 
the circumstances under which the meanings change, a task of 
such superhuman difficulty, that he prefers learning the absolute 
invariable meaning of each of the 90,000 individual symbols by 
which our language of 90,000 words is written, or of as many of 
them as he may find necessary for his purposes ;—comparatively 
invariable, we should have said, for there is a large number of 
written words which are of doubtful pronunciation; not to mention 
the acknowledged Polynyms, or words which are differently pro- 
nounoed in different senses. 

20. It is interesting to know that the movement we are now ad¬ 
vocating, took its rise from the fact that it is impossible to learn the 
pronunciation of our language from its representation in books. 
“ When I was about 17 years of age,” says Mr Pitman, in his 
speech at the Ipswich Phonographic Soir6e, held 14th May, 1845, 
“ I had read most of our standard English author*, audhad.** 
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tolgraU»»oqnaftit«iwt with the ItM l. 

had not enjoysd the o ppor tunit y of hearmg it y s*s w. Thelangmp t- 
of gygyy Ay life conmti of but fe ww o rds, and at thepropuacMtha 
of all the rest I was obliged to jum , or turn them out in » p ^ 
nouncing dictionary. I thought it would be leas tzoahLe to read the 
dictionary through, and copy out the words that I waaaoeuatomi ^ 
mentally to mispronounce; for I had, of ooarw, some idea of tin iV 
aounda of the letters and the position of the accent in each word I £ 
saw, too, that by this plan I should secure other words that Ihfti ^ 
not happened to meet with in the ootuse of my lending. Whsi j 
my task was finished, I had a list of two or three tAousaods worii. ^ 
that I had not simply to learn the pconancUtion of—this woeji & 
have been an easy task—hut I had to unlearn the false, mods h 
which I had been used to utter them to myself while reading. I J 
must account for my extreme ignorance in this respect, by obsnr- t 
ing that I had enj oy ed only the education of a National school, fit* 
which I was taken, I think, at shout the age of 18^ and h ees ie 
clerk in the establishment of a clothier in the West of Engkmd. 
where my father vti manager. These columns of words freed 
oyer and over again, both tacitly and aloud, until I was well ac¬ 
quainted with them. About a year afterwards, I commenced the 
practice of shorthand, and hare continued it to the present timet 
a period of fifteen years, I read through * Walker * again for 
the same purpose about four years after, and particularly studied 
the 4 Principles of English Pronunciation * prefixed to the Dic¬ 
tionary, and the * Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and 
Scripture Proper Names.’ Both of these parts of the book I read 
several times. This perusal of Walker I must consider as the 
commencement of my phonographio career, though the name of 
* Phonography * was not thought of till many years after. By 
this means I obtained some acquaintance with the alphabet of 
the spoken language, which, as we all know, is quite different 
from the alphabet of the written language.” Few have the pa¬ 
tient industry of Isaac Pitman, as evinced in this perusal of 
Walker s Dictionary, this extracting of mispronounced words, and 
their careful study ; and none should he forced to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of their own language by such painful processes. It ii 
unjust to waste their time and intellectual strength over such 
letter-grubbing, when we have the power to exhibit the proper 
sound of each word at a glance. But if a talented youth like 
Isaac Pitman, who had already read the works of our best authors, 
was obliged to make himself acquainted with the sounds of the ; 
words he had so frequently seen, by a process so laborious, because 
circumstances did not throw him in the way of persons who 
spoke these words, what must he the state of those many thou¬ 
sands, who, without his talent and perseverance, and with no more 
opportunities of learning words than he had, pore oyer the hiero¬ 
glyphics of our written language P Should we say that that 
German could read English, who spoke of the “ 8o*ute of TJk #• 
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ovledge” although he might have perfectly understood an 
1 book when he saw it P True, as far as acquiring informa- 
r himself, he could read English, as well as we in England 
,atin. But would an ancient Roman have been satisfied 
earing his own child read Latin as we do P or should we be 
d if our children read English like this German ? We can- 
.d our own l&nguage properly unless we are able to give the 
of every word in it the moment that the symbol for that 
is presented to the eye, without any intermediate thought 
ection ; and we are not able to read it at all if we cannot 
the sound after having fully examined the several elements 
ch the symbol is composed. 

We have been led [in Section 26] into so many observations 
above disadvantages of the current spelling, that it may be 
• to resume them in few words, as follows:— 

The present spelling renders reading very difficult. 

It renders writing still more so. 

It necessitates every student to learn the spelling and pro- 
ttion of every word in the language individually. 

It renders the task of learning to read hateful, unpleasant, 

)W. 

It is consequently one of the great causes of the general 
ence of ignorance among the English people at the present 

It occasions great difficulties to those who endeavor to re- 
inwritten languages to writing, and obscures the names of 
8 and places. 

It disables us from ascertaining the real condition of our 
i language, even a few hundred years back. 

It is a great obstacle to the universality of our language, 
3 general use among foreigners. 

The advantages of our phonetic system might he almost 
ed up by taking the exact converse of each of the above 
jitions. 

Phonetic Spelling will render reading easy. 

It will render spelling easy. 

It enables the student as soon as he has learned the pho- 
ilphabet thoroughly, to spell any word with the same accu- 
hat he can pronounce it. 

It renders the task of learning to read delightful to teacher 
amer, and rapid of performance. 

It will consequently tend to remove the present ignorance 
people, by opening to them a ready means for acquiring 
.edge. 

It will render the business of reducing unwritten languages 
r ritten form, sure and easy. 

It will be of essential service to the student of languages, 
wing him the exact state of a language at a given time. 

It will tend most effectually to the general diffusion, of ouk 
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among forttgnen, and. may complete the nmnercrtis claims c 
which our idiom can already advance to be used as a universal < 
medium of t omm u uicatioi 1 between nation and nation. 

SI. We have now stated our cue against the present spelling, 
and in favor of Phonetic spelling. But it is not to he expected 
that such great and important changes should bp suffered to go on 
without one word of objection or remonstrance from those vk 
have to long lived in the atmosphere of the current spelling, who 
have almost looked upon it as a part of our language, and wU are I 
likely to ding to it as the only means of preserving the Engftili 
idiom, until they imagine that the alteration we propose voutd 
amount to a virtual " ubrQ$#iion *' of our spoken language. These 
contend that the present spelling has its advantages too, and, in 
consequence, object strongly to the introduction ofphonetic eptl- 
ling. The most plausible and frequently repeated objections which 
we hare hitherto heard advanced against phonetic spelling, m 
the following:“[the fourteen objections mentioned in the Tubln 
of Contents, page % are hem stated mom at length than m , 
the Contents.] 

32. Although we feel that them is little of practical value that 
can be added to the pithy remarks of Dr Franklin [see Tfcsct Hfc 
311], yet we should seem perhaps to he alighting our oppoanst* | 
too much by dismissing their arguments so summarily. They 
would look upon us, perhaps, aa ignorant of etymology and lan¬ 
guage, and therefore, in their judgment entirely incapable of pro¬ 
perly entertaining the question, while we sought to semen ear 
Impotence under the shade of a great and justly honored name. 
This is not the case. From the peculiar circumstances of out 
position, then, we may be peihaps excused for descending to *ui 
personal information as the following, which we believe should k 
given to prevent any misconception with regard to our intent in 
the line of argument which we shall adopt in reply to this etymo¬ 
logical objection. Etymology is one of our oqp favorite studies. 
We have been amusing ourselves with it for years, and making 
collections with the hope of one day being able to put together a 
work, which may have some pretension to completeness, on the 
etymologies of our own language, and its connection with its sis¬ 
ter dialects. To trace the grammatical and etymological relations 
of words and phrases, is to us so great a pleasure, that we should 
be sorry by any aet of our own to throw impediments in the way 
of those engaged in like pursuits; and had we imagined that the 
introduction of phonetic printing were likely to M destroy," or 
even “obscure," our etymologies, we should have been loath to 
introduce it; although we own, that m the eminent services which 
phonetic spelling appeared likely to render to humanity opened 
more and more upon us, we felt, that, had we to choose between 
expunging all the records of our etymologies which at present 
oxist, and forwarding the interests of the great boon to mankind for 
Which we we now pretding, wathorAduvra hesitation in 
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Staking our choice. The few mutt yield to the many. Millions 
must not be kept in ignorance in order that hundreds may indulge 
is one of the pleasures of science. 

33. Happily it admits of demonstration, that the phonetic spel- 
Bag, so far from being a hindrance to etymology, is its only 
sure and safe guide; that without it, or an equivalent knowledge 
of pronunciation, all the labors of etymologists would be in vain. 
It will be granted at once, that had no language been written pho¬ 
netically, it would have been impossible to trace the changes of 
words, in passing from an original to a derived language ; and it 
is only in so far as we know, or can evolve, the pronounced sounds 
of languages, which are in fact the languages themselves, that we 
ean discover their relations. The science of etymology is built, 
in the first instance, upon the science of phonetics. The laws by 
which words change, are the laws of the phonetic relations of 
sounds. We cannot conceive a change being made in a word on 
adopting it into a new language, or on being altered within the 
same language in the course of time, which has not a phonetic 
reason at the base of it. Languages were spoken, degenerated, 
split into dialects, or arose from the mixture of dialects, entirely 
independently of their written forms. The mass of the people 
could not write, and could not read, when the English arose from 
the fusion of the Norman and Saxon dialects. The people who 
spoke English were the illiterate and the unlearned; their language 
was not “ gentle n enough for poetry, learned enough for prose, 
or determinate enough for law : French and Latin were still the 
languages of the poet and scholar. And when it arose into im¬ 
portance, and demanded to be beard, it had no proper orthography. 
Jl mode of spelling it had to be invented. Each scribe—used to 
write Latin and French, may be, or taught by those who used 
one or both of these languages, as the priests and monks—tortured 
his brains to reduce this rude, rough dialect to writing, with the 
help of the letters then employed for the courtly French; and the 
result was, a variety and incongruity of spelling most puzzling to 
both writer and reader. 

38. What we have said amounts to this. As etymology deals 
with words, it cannot be properly pursued until these words are 
made evident by a phonetic dress. The present spelling was not 
constructed with a view to the preservation of etymology; and 
when it was modernized, most of the supposed indications of ety¬ 
mology were unhesitatingly sacrificed; probably no thought was 
bestowed upon them. Such assistance, however, as the present 
spelling does afford to etymologists, will still remain in the im¬ 
mense piles of books already in existence: a thousand pounds 
would purchase all the copies of all the printed books wnioh it 
would be necessary to preserve for this purpose. The phonetic 
orthography is an aditional help, instead of hindrance, to the 
etymologist. The present spelling not only does not exhibit the 
etymology dearly in all oases, but it midta&a m 
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, nd fit ihtmmMj moonehteut with ML | 

The number of persons who «mld DeoetU by the ctymulogr ^ 
snoh word being clearly ex h i b i t ed in spelling, does not amount* 
so much m one In sixteen hundred, vnilt the idvaot^H of pbs 
netie spelling tie of the greetost importance to all the readsi 
of etymology possess only a ectentifio, end not a practical inter**: 
indeed, an attempt to dednee the meaning of words from ths 
etymology, would often lead to agrag b nt Bjwfa 

From these srgnments we draw the two following eonclarinn*'. 

First, that the assertion, that phonetic spelling would ibsttfi 
or obsonre our etymologies, is made in ignorance or forget FuIumi 
of the mutual relations of the seasnees of phonetics and etymokgp 
and is entirely ineorre ot 

Secondly, that if the above asserti on were quite comet* d 
would still be a greater benefit to mankind to forget etymology, 
and posses s a phonetic orthography, than to have a thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with etymology, and labor under the evils of tbs pn* 
aent spelling. 

In these arguments, however, we have been attempting whit 
no one hat any right to require at our haiuU— to prove a negative 
We have made the attempt, in consequence of the numerous appli¬ 
cations we have reosived, to furnish the friends of the phonrtk 
movement with a means of rebutting the assertion, that phonetic 
spelling would destroy etymology ; from which assertion it is so 
hastily concluded, that phonetic spelling would bo a great ovtJ, 
instead of the great blessing whion those who advocate it justly 
proclaim it to be. We repeat, that the etymological objection ia 
as yet a mere assertion. We have not heard any argument what¬ 
ever advanced to prove its correctness ; and we do not think that 
any argument could be advanced, which would bear the slightest 
examination. Those who make the assertion are practically ig- 
norant of the difference between the current and phonetic spelling; 
and it would be necessary for them to shew, by parallel passages 
in both styles of spelling, first, that the old style preserves, and 
secondly, that the new style obscures, the etymologies of weeds, 
and thirdly, that the preservation or obscuration is of sufficient 
importance, iu either case, to constitute au argument in favor of 
one, or to the prejudice of the other. We believe that our own 
position qualifies us ,/or the present , to judge of the merits of this 

n ition better than any other person in England; and it is our 
conviction, that no argument against phonetic spelling esn 
be derived from a consideration of its effect on etymology; nay, 
more, it is also, for the reasons stated in section 33, our firm con- 
u'etion, that the cause of English etymology could not be better 
jjjvanced than by the introduction of a phonetic style of spelling. 
°“ c uld any etymologist read these remarks, and remain of a differ- 
ent c oinion from ourselves, we should be anxions to learn the 
ttMoUf which determine his conclusion, in order that we may have 
an opportunity, with which we have hitherto taoLwaahla to meet, 
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t'U.dying arguments in support of an objection which at present 
^ars to us as inconsiderate as unfounded. 

It will be seen, then, that the Phonetic Reform is not a 
theory, not a philosophic speculation of what may be: it ex- 
• ■» it has “ taken root downwards, and bears fruit upwards; ” 

^ now, all we want is additional laborers in the orchard, to 
the ripe fruit and distribute it to the hungry many. Al- 
*fcUgh we lay our “ Plea ” before the world, to convince it of the 
Naoiaableness of our claims, and the great public advantage of 
gating them, we do not imply that it has a voice in refusing 
fceBL The claims have been acknowledged by many out of that 
fcetion of the people which is interested in their being established; 
aid by their means the Archimedean fulcrum has been gained, 
bin which the world will be moved. We know well that it is 
Kit the literary man and the scholar who can force his abstract 
onclusions upon the public. He must have clothed them in the 
arb of practical application, before they can, or will be, listened 
k But if, among the people themselves, a new and true idea 
cues, then, not having to overcome the prejudices of the ignorant, 
st having only to appeal to the knowledge and enlightened in¬ 
flects of the well-informed, success is no longer problematical; 
is an accomplished fact. It has often surprised the learned 
xmmentators on the Christian religion, that a number of humble 
ihermen should have produced such a revolution in the religious 
»lief of the world; but, with due deference, we would suggest 
lat thia very humbleness of origin was one of the elements of 
looess. A number of men out of the people, fully in earnest, and 
leaking to the people as a portion of themselves, were more likely 
> affect their hearts and feelings, and to make Christianity general, 
y working upwards from the hovel to the palace, than the philo- 
>pher, detailing his speculations in the school, or the emperor, 
'ho required a change of religion, not from conviction, but from 
bedience. We hope that none will accuse us of irreverence in 
pplying this historical fact to other cases. It is, indeed, an ac- 
nowledged political fact of the present day, that no great measure 
an be withheld or carried without the sympathies of the people 
aving been enlisted. Governments rise and fall; changes take 
lace xn the most cherished privileges of the wealthy classes, when 
he feelings of the people are thoroughly aroused to a sense that 
t must be so. The Anti-Corn-Law League addressed its argu- 
nents, and sent its apostles, its lecturers and teachers, its books 
aid pamphlets, to the people, to those whose interests they were 
advancing. But if this is true in a political cause, it is much more 
he case m an educational cause. Legislators may plan, and 
heorists propose; but,if the result of their deliberations is some- 
hing which does not please the people, it will not be accepted by 
hem, however reasonable it may be proved to be, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the learned. But a truth on education, which qgcowa 
among the people themselves, is jealously watched, and. sSetiusn.- 
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“vested mtarssti,” those bugbear* of l e gists rinu, tm vwftmttaA 
oppose. This h*» Um the history of the triumph of the Eegliibw 
over the Norman language in Ragland; end this wiS k* fthsia»*A 
tory of the triumph of ptasetis erer the eld spelling. A 

65. Our Bw is pled. We stand before s Jury of 1 
our Judges, ere Educationalists;, one Audieoee» the Pboph 
Qiaal Britain. Mothers end flehoel—stase of Taghmrf 1 ys 1 
know the misery to both Teacher end Taught, wMoh the——“ 
spelling almost invariably foments l Elevator* of oar Speei 
who know the awful amount of ispsomnee that prere 
inseparable connection which henbeen peered tourist L_ 
noranoe and crime! to You weappsel^iefeUeonfidencwef a 
end favorable beering. Add yens voie* to that of tfceSd 
People, that they may the more speedily end happily attain 
ease in acquiring the rudimentaof knowledge, which, now 
they know the means of procuring it, ean snly be delayed, 
not withheld. And may we aU lire to me this u ttmmemm 
devoutly to be wished! 1 * 

48*0661—*0126—'OllL 


[Of the numerical cypher with which the hook closes, we'eamof 
speak with certainty as to details, having to draw on memory lv 
the foots after the lapse of thirty years, out we think the retm h 
correct, namely, that this cypher points out the remarkable 
fact—almost as marvelous a mat in literature as Handel's eonr- 
posing the “ Messiah ” in twenty-one days was in Murie—that 
Mr Ellis wrote this “Plea” in shorthand in eleven days. The 
book was set up in type from this shorthand copy by a compositor 
bearing the same surname as the author,—Alfred Ellis, now a 
substantial yeoman in Australia or Victoria; and the overseer of 
the printing office was also named Ellis. The result of eleven 
days is, we think, deduced from the cypher thus:—the first two 
figures denote the year when the book was written—IMS. 
JNoughts go for nothing. The first figure in the second and third 
series denotes the month—January. The figures after the decimal 
point in the first series are read forward, and the last two in the 
second series are read backward; 61 from 62 leaves 11 days—the 
last two figures in the third series. Both in the case of the Ora¬ 
torio and the “ Plea,” the work was, of course, mentally wrought 
out in outline before commencing the manual labor of composition 
—Erf. Phomtie Journal .] 
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»3.] The Spelling Reform. [2 d. per dozen . 

phoneticTspelling. 

iptr read by Mr George D. Broomell of the Central High School , 

before the Principals' Association, Chicago , U.S.A . 

rar methods of written language are conceivable : first, the 
graphic: second, the Word method; third,the Syllabic; and 
h, the Phonetic. Omitting all reference to the history of 
» several methods, and the respective merits and disadvantages 
le first three, I pass directly to the fourth,—that is, the pre- 
ition of language to the eye by representing the sounds heard 
>eech. This is unquestionably the true method for general 
and nothing that could properly be termed a literature could 
; without it. I need not say that, speaking in general terms, 
method is phonetic; but it is my purpose to show that the 
letic principle is very imperfectly aud unskilfully applied, 
principle is very simple, and, correctly carried out, would 
ire, first, a careful analysis of the sounds heard in speech ; 
nd, a character or letter for each sound; and third, that each 
d should be represented by its own proper letter under all 
irastances. With such a system, to write or print a word it 
Id only be necessary to place the letters in the order heard in 
ch, and the thing is done, and always correctly, provided the 
or pronounces correctly. There would be no room for mis- 
. Had we a truly phonetic system the labor of learning to 
( would entirely disappear. Anyone acquainted with the 
abet could spell any word that he could pronounce. , How do 
facts now contrast with this pleasing conception P Our 
Iren spell their way laboriously, carefully, tearfully, many 
is, through the eight grades of the primary and grammar 
•ols, completing something every here and there, but never the 
ling. Entering the High Schools, they find it there in every 
• of the course—twelve years for the course in spelling— 
ling everywhere and everywhen ; spelling oral and written ; 
ling singly and in classes ; spelling solo and in concert; spell- 
from card and from speller; spelling from readers First, 
>nd, Third, Fourth, and Fifth; spelling from text-books in 
lmetic, grammar, geography, and history ; and, in addition to 
this, long lists of selected words are placed upon the black- 
*ds for no other purpose than that their spelling may ho 
lorized. Then, after leaving school, there must needs be an 
isional revival of the old-fashioned spelling school, in which 
participants spell at a mark or prize, to stimulate to further 
[y in the orthographic art. 

nd what is the result of all this P Not perfection surely, 
at proportion of even the well educated can write for an hour 
lout a lexicon at hand, and make sure that every word will 



stand the test of a critic’s eye? Who does not know Until ... 
might pronounce even to this audience, composed of those wb M I ' 
lives are given to learning and to teaching, a list of 100 wori% 1. 
neither unusual nor difficult of utterance, wherein the probability | . 

of a single one spelling the entire lis% according to the Biandaidi, I _ 
would be exceedingly small ? Recall how it was in those spelling* I _ 
matches. It was only a question of time as to the best spell* I 
suffering defeat. The contest was simply as to who should hdi I' . 
out longest. Now, what does this mean ? What but that notodf JVV 
can spell all w ords correctly,—that is, according to recogoi»I/ 
standards ? The following estimate made by another (lh’l. 
Medill) some years ago probably fairly represents the facta as to 1 - 
orthographic proficiency. Out of every 1,000 adults, promi* 1 - 
cuously selected: 1 

Number who can neither read nor spell . 60 \ 

Can spell easy words and read a little .100 m- 

Can read tolerably well, but misspell common words ... 260 U 

Misspell mo«t long or hard words . 300 ■’ 

Misspell bard morris quite frequently . 200 ■ 

Pans for pretty good spellers. 70 I. 

Can properly be called good spellers. . ... 25 | 

Can spell almost any word . 5 I 

Can spell every word . 0 I 

Total ... 1,000 I 

This estimate is for the Northern States, after a century of fits I 
schools. Everyone knows that in the South the case is far I 
worse. | 

The difficulty of acquiring an approximate mastery of spelling I 
was well illustrated in a brief conversation I had seme time ago ’ 
with a gentleman of much learning, who is at the same time one 
of the best spellers of my acquaintance, and one of the strongest 
opponents of my views on this subject. lie was speaking in I 
somewhat satirical way of the inability of many well-informed 
persons to spell w’cll. I said to him : “ You have an exceptionally 
retentive memory, and I do not think you fairly appreciate the 
difficulty the average mind experiences in this matter.” 

“ Memory ! ” he replied, “ It is not memory, it is work. I will 
venture to say that 1 have spent ten times as much time on spell¬ 
ing as you have.” Comment is unnecessary, except to assure you 
on my honor, as a man and a teacher, that I have spent con¬ 
siderable, if not more. 

Let us now inquire definitely, Why this difficulty and this want 
of success? We have seen that a truly phonetic system requires | 
as many characters or letters as there are sounds heard in speech, j 
In the English languago forty-one or forty-two sounds are used, 
[including two tz and two rz , perhaps, together with ou and o(] but 
m our alphabet are only tw< nty-six letters, and three of these are 
redundant (<; hard is k , c soft is i, q is k t and x is ks). Twenty- 
three letters, then, are all we have for over forty sounds. At 

\ 
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iteen sounds are without signs, and to get themselves he- 
3 ye they must borrow those of others. Great loss and 
1 necessarily result. Still, a tolerable approximation to a 
epresentation of the language might be made with this 
by assigning two sounds to the same letter as far as 
7 , leaving the reader to determine by its connection in 
h was intended by the writer; or, better still, perhaps, 
ning certain digraphs to the uniepresented sounds. In 
r our written language might be made nearly enough 
to answer very well all practical purposes. If each let- 
each combination taking the place of a letter, always 
• the same sound, a few simple rules would render our 
easy and natural. 

istead of this being the case, not only is every sound that 
;tter of its own represented in several different ways, hut 
and that has its letter is perpetually getting itself reprs- 
y other letters, and by all manner of combinations. For 
we find the sound of o represented in each of the follow- 
i: flow, oh ! owe, folks, old , boat foe, soul, door, depot, 
sew, ^ough, jprorost, yhosf, yeoman, bean, Esquimau,sword. 
, Pharaoh. The sound of long e we find spelled thus : me, 
onceit, people, key , demesne, machine, grieve , Caesar, phoenix , 
, receipt, quay. 

illustrations are not selected because they are tho worst, 
rowels are “ surpassing rich ” in the number of dresses in. 
ley are permitted to appear in public. I might give you 
seventeen different spellings of lbng a ; nine of short a ; 
hat is called Italian a; thirteen of broad a ; ten of long 
y-one of short %; seventeen of short e ; and so on through 
re list of vowel sounds. In no case do I know or even 
that my observation has covered the entire list; and I 
; in any case included in my enumeration those spellings 
i a final e is supposed to aid in the spelling of a sound in 
lie of the word or last syllable, as in such words as home, 
le , leave, believe , etc. This would adtLa large percentage 
imbers given. 

the consonant sounds the case is not quite so bad as with the 
but its badness ought to satisfy the most ardent lover of an- 
rhose who have examined this matter carefully say that the 
of different combinations, with the single letters, used in 
ing of single sounds, exceeds 300. My own observation 
ered about 250. Think of it! An alphabet of 300 
rs! But this does not half tell the story; for almost 
;ter and combination represents more than one sound, and 
them a half-dozen or more. Witness the behavior of ea 
ords yea, year ; heat, head, heart ; earth, guinea ; of o in 
ve, not, son ; of t in mild, pin, police, bird ; of a in fable, 
fare, altar. 




• in prison and none in prism t Why a b \ 
thumb and none in drum ? Why ea in speak 
Why is there a t in witch and none in whit 
touch and none in much ? Why ou in seou 
dirge, and e in merge ? Why z in breeze and s : 
the letter e three timea to one sound of e in eitb 
use the y in plug, the o in people, the ea in beau 
w in Jlow, the e in foe , the t in friend, the i 
double, the ch in schism, the e in true, the ue 
doubt f hut there is no end to the questions we 
lie but samples, and easy ones at that. If o-ti 
not o-n-e-d-e-r wonder t If t-uf-o spells two, 
do t Let us transplant a few more spellings, 
bother a child’s peight , s-i-g-n is very Jign ; soi 
odks; I do not A-n-o-w why we spell k 
t-o-n-g-w-e the sound tongue; how does 
h-e^i-g-h-t is hard to receight (recite) ; i-n-d-i 
should make one smaisle ; c-a-l-f mig 
and l-a-u-g-h is too funny by hough; the spell 
might be called infolonel; I will give t-h-r-o-u 
dough; for we have had of such sti 

It would seem as if every thoughtful observe 
our spelling ia an absurd, unnatural, illogical, 
oontnulictory contrivance. In orthography we 
sea without rudder or compass. Currents an< 
eddies and whirlpools beset us on every han 
mastered helps little or none about the next. 




>e of a melancholy nature. When I look out upon (he 
>us c onduct of the vowels and consonants that make up 
lish, the scene is * sad and dreary/ and * I would not live 
The English language [spelling] should be abolished, 
loubt intemperance will pass away, the sources of the Nile 
ipproacbed by railway, und will be decorated with a depot 
estaurant, a Bishop will be agreed upon for our diocese, 
:h Branch will abound in brook trout; but the man who shall 
upon that happy age will sit down at his table and mourn 
ies to spell out a simple letter to his grandmother, and the 
Asylum will be full of those who went crazy over an 

> stand up last in spelling-school. With irrepressible 

sure, David Swing.” 

io be hoped intemperance is on the wane ; Stanley is work- 
ie Nile problem; it is certain our diocese has its Bishop; 
t say as to the prospect of trout in the North Branch; but 
se to do what in me lies to keep those poor fellows out of 
aatic Asylum by doing away with the need of spelling- 

oking over “ the outrageous conduct of our vowels and 
nts,” we cannot but wonder how so absurd a system ever 
ito being. The explanation, briefly stated, seems to be 
The English language is a growth from several different 
;es, and having no alphabet of its own, it adopted the 
The Latin language was probably nearly phonetic in 
ing; but to adhere to the phonetic principle in the repre- 
n of the new language, which grew out of so many and 
nous elements, by an alphabet intended for only one of 
was impossible. Among the dialects that fused into 
i there were many sounds that the Latin tongue never 
id. In writing this new language in this unsuitable alpha- 

> scribe would endeavor to express a sound by one combi- 
of letters, and another the same sound by a different com- 
l. Hence early English manuscripts exhibit great ortho- 

confusion ; and, on the introduction of printing, the 
aphy was still wholly unsettled, and very uncouth. But 
irices of printer and proof-reader gradually grew into a 
standard of orthography; and what had its origin in 
ice and darkness became law to an age of knowledge, 
itural outcome of all this was that, when the written 
je became in some measure settled, the vagaries of one 
were found crystalized in one word, those of another in 
r word containing the same sound, those of a third in 
r, and so on. 

1 in our attempts at explanation we must remember that 
iciation undergoes considerable change as time passes, 
words formerly rhymed that now do not, and vice versa; 
any letters formerly sounded are now “silent.” We have 
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dropped out unnecessary sounds for greater brevity and con¬ 
venience, but still retain the now useless letters. 

I have thus far considered only the difficulties and disadvantages 
of our system in the matter of spelling. But they are scarcely 
less in learning to read and pronounce. Discouragements and 
perplexities meet the learner at every step. No one can tell with 
certainty when he sees a word for the first time what it is to be 
called. Every letter composing it stands for different sounds in 
other words, and he cannot tell which of its sounds to give it in 
the new word. A thousand illustrations might be given to show 
that what is learned in one word helps little in another; bat 
time will permit only a few. 

Suppose an educated foreigner to be just commencing to read 
English. He meets with the very simple word on, which ho 
learns to pronounce, and feels that he has made a beginning. 
Next he meets with one , and thinks it must be on-e. He cer¬ 
tainly never would imagine that it must be pronounced tcwi. 
But having learned this he next meets with tone, and now thinks 
this must be twun , but finds on investigation it is tone. His next 
word is done , and he wonders whether it is don, or dwttn, or dm 
(long o), but finds all these are wrong, and the word is dun. He 
learns that e-a-t spells eat. He wonders what the a is for, but, 
accepting the situation, he passes on to great and calls it greet. 
But he finds this is wrong; there is such a word as greet, but it 
is not spelled thus. The word must be called great , and great 
must be his astonishment thereat. Learning how to pronounce 
own, he wonders at the tv, but takes kindly to it until he meet* 
with down, and calls it doan. Correcting this, he next trips 
on shown by calling it shoun. But we cannot follow him in 
detail through such words as now, snow, ant, want , over, lover , 
lose, close, river, driver, otlur, bother, rove, prove, ear, bear, linger, 
slinger, have, behave, lumber , plumber, allow, swallow, ague, plague; 
and enough other contradictions and absurdities to plague him 
into an attack of the ague. 

We must, however, pause long enough to hear him read the 
following sentence, supposing him to have just met with the com¬ 
bination ough for the first time. We may well suppose he would 
be obliged to ask what to call the name, Hough (Huff); after 
which he would read (pronouncing ough alike throughout) “ Old 
farmer Hough took his team from the trough and went over the 
slough to try to plough ; but he had a bad cough , and the ground 
was rough, and the roots very tough , and before he was through^ 
was tired enough” And so also would our learner be by the 
time he had mastered all the fantastic tricks of that meaningless 
combination. We may imagine him occasionally stimulating a 
weakening courage by pronouncing firmly the couplet: 

Though the rough cough and hiccough plough me through ; 

O’er life's dark lough my course I wifi pursue. 
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A question so much asked in the spelling-fever da vs is wonder - 
% suggestive of absurdity in the letters we use in the represen- 
tittion of words. “How do you pronounce bac-ka-che P” Gene¬ 
rally the questioned party did not remember to have met with 
tile word, and was usually much amused to find after 
eonsiderable study, that that combination of letters gave him 
backache. 

How many times do even teachers of long experience have to 
refer to a dictionary, with no other purpose than to ascertain how 
to pronounce a word—a very common word it may be too ? The 
gelling does not tell us : our memory cannot be relied on at the 
moment, and we can only look it up or risk criticism. When we 
Imd a teacher of elocution in the High School, it was common to 
see long columns of words on the blackboard that had been placed 
there simply that their correct pronunciation might be learned. 
The more careful pupils had lists on paper to be hunted down and 
memorized as they had leisure. They were to find out whether 
the final sound of oats and truths is that of s or z ; whether t is 
silent or sounded in Christmas and often ; whether t is long or 
short in vineyard and engine ; whether root rhymes with foot or 
boot ; whether eh is hard or soft in archangel and archbishop; 
whether u has any sound in quote and quotient or not; whether 
the last syllable of mercantile is tile, til , or teel ; whether e and » 
are long or short in heroine; whether o in sovereign and hovel 
has one of the sounds of o or of u ; whether in the word pronun¬ 
ciation itself the middle syllable is see or she . These are samples 
of numberless questions that are for ever presenting themselves 
to the student, and will for ever continue to do so unless our 
system is reformed, and conformed approximately at least to the 
Wkonetie principle. If this were done, 99 per cent, of all the 
labor they involve would be saved. 

In turning to the dictionary how often do we find the spelling 
given by one combination of letters and the pronunciation by a 
different one. Indeed, but for the diacritical marks used, this 
would be necessary in almost all cases. But in a very large 
number of words the irregularity is so great that no system of 
marking will enable us to make the same letters answer for both 
the spelling and the naming. “ Spell the word thus,” says the 
lexieon, u but on penalty of losing your standing in polite society 
don’t call it so.” Suppose a boy should apply for admission to 
one of your schools, and when you asked him the usual question, 
“ What is your name?” he should answer, ** When written it is 
Johnny Williams, but when spoken it is Billy Jones,” what 
would you think of his Banity ? Yet is not this just as reasonable 
as for a word to require one combination of letters to tell how to 
write it; and a different one to tell how to speak it ? 

Taking up a pronouncing speller recently, I had the curiosity 
to note carefully the first hundred words I should meet with in 



opening the book «t random,to Mootain ]mr mtay of jhspqnft 1 
fne same letterafbr the spelling u for -the praunoUfaoa, aaln 
found |oit fire. * Thinking this might be eneeptionel, I obssmft I 
toother hundred, and found in it tint a single one. 

' I will next ulliide to some of the efforts that have been Trade to ] 
reform our a polling. 1 have seen it stated that Dr, Johnson ] 
groaned OY^r the absurdities and incongruities of English ortho* ' 
grajj b y„ It seem a, however, that he made little or no efforts to 
teionn it. He might, without doubt, have done much in this, 
direction had he the courage and foresight to do so when he wtoLo 
hie dictionary, America s first great philosopher, Dr. Franklin, 
took great interest in the subject of reform, and invented a new 
alphabet in wlikb he wrote many quires of paper. A specimen 
if it may be seen in Partou’s life, volume I, page S27. H« 
ridiculed our spelling without stint, and declared only those 
Spelled well who spelled ill; that $f was a much better way to 
Spell wife than the customary one ; and that the ignorant girl who 
wrote of her bo spelled far better than the educated young lady 
who wrote of her Amu, 

Noah Webster recognised the desirability of reform, and M* 
seeded in effecting a permanent change* in the spelling of ^uhdroif 
of words. Pity he had not extended the bat to many thousands. 

Measured by results, by far the most important movement yet 
made is that inaugurated about forty years ago by Isaac Pitman,of 
Bath, England. Pitman, however, attempted more than a re&na 
in spelling. He claimed that our letters are too cumbersome in 
form, and that simpler characters should be substituted for them, 
at least for writing purposes. With this in view, he originated 
that system of writing known as Phonography. Time will not 
permit me to describe this system in detail. I regard it as one of 
the most ingenious inventions ever given to the world. It is 
remarkable for its philosophical character, its dear phonetic 
analysis of the language, and the simplicity of its structure. By 
means of light and heavy strokes, straight and curved, and a 
variety of positions, it represents each of the sounds of our 
language by a single movement of the pen. Then, simple as 
this is, a few ingenious devices abbreviate the ordinary represen¬ 
tation of words more than one-half; and a still further abbrevia¬ 
tion furnishes us with the system of shorthand reporting now used 
throughout this country and England. Probably verbatim 
reporting would not be possible on any other principle; and 
wnen it is considered that without it the newspaper of to-day 
could not possibly be what it is; that the administration of 
justice in our courts is greatly facilitated by it, and that it is used 
in business wherever correspondence is conducted at second-hand, 
the vast importance of Pitman’s invention may be perceived. 

In this connection I may say that I regard with favor the 
project of introducing the study of Phonography into the High- 
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L My reasons are : First, as a mere matter of mfcntal dis- 
3 the time that it would require would he more profitably 
than an equal amount given to the curriculum as it now 
i, on the average. Second, its study requires careful atten- 
> the sounds of words used, and hence tends to increased 
icy of speech. Third, many of those learning it would 
o sufficient proficiency to make it practically valuable, and 
would push it to important results in the way of business, 
lastly, though I think I would place it first in importance, 
>f those studying it would be led thereby to perceive this 
bility of a thorough reform in our spelling, and thus the 
would promote that change in the sentiment of society at 
which must always precede any important change in its 
and customs. In addition to Phonography Pitman invented 
•habet for printing purposes, and a large number of volumes 
seen printed in that form. 

Andrew Comstock, of Philadelphia, author of Comstock’s 
tion and other text-books, invented a similar alphabet over 30 
ago, and published to some extent in accordance therewith, 
he and Pitman used our present alphabet as far as it would 
aitting the three redundant letters), and invented new letters 
e remaining sounds. In both cases the new letters, being 
r one-half the entire number, gave to the printed page a 
n and unfamiliar appearance, and rendered it unattractive 
educated American or Englishman. Hence, while 95 per 
of those who gave the matter attention recognized the 
tness of the principle on which they built, few were found 
nd willing to make themselves at home in the structure, 
the simple matter of discarding silent letters the saving of 
, ink, and type alone would be a matter of no small import- 
To those already educated the time now lost in looking up 
onunciation of words and in recovering forgotten orthography 
. be saved, in addition to that gained by greater brevity, 
.fter every child would find the task of learning to read a 
and pleasant one. Fully nineteen-twentieths of the labor 
ming to spell would disappear. All the advantages combined 
i save the working time of years in the life of every well- 
ted person who should reach anywhere near to man’s allot- 
of three score years and ten. The foreigner, so constantly 
g amongst us, could learn to read our language in a few 
i; he would therefore seldom fail to do so, and thus would 
himself to his new surroundings to much better advantage 
low. Among both foreign and native, illiteracy would be 
is common than now; and, as illiteracy and crime go hand 
id, we might reasonably expect a diminution in the number 
ninals. In consequence of this, less would be needed for 
pport of punitive and reformatory institutions, and hence 
ther consummation most earnestly desired—reduced taxation. 



Great aid would lie rendered by the new e y et eui in denting and 
enlightening that man of ignorance and wpompetency admitted 
to a share in our politics by the Fifteenth Amendment The 
English language, now spoken by more people than any other 
outside of Asia, would spread among other nations and besom 
common where it is now little known. Another advantage of a 
phonetic system I wish to emphasize. Its naturalness would had 
n child, almost from the first, to perceive a certain sequence «C 
things; end this would tend to develope hie logical faculty, from 
the very beginning of his course. Our present system not only 
does not develop the reasoning powers, but is positively and 
decisively detrimental thereto. It is, as we have seen, fall of con¬ 
tradictions and absurdities. I doubt not that many a one whs 
has come to nothing might have developed into ripe scholarship, 
and added to the'world’s knowledge, but for the wholly unneees- 
sary difficulty that met him at the very threshold of learning. 

I will next consider seme of the objections that are urged to aj 
change in our orthography. Usually the first objection offered m 
that the vast quantities of books and other publications already 
printed in our present form would be useless. A thorough reform 
can be effected with so little change in the general appearance tktt 
the new system can be read at sight by any one familiar with tfes 
old. It is true the old, on account of its barbarous orthography, 
would not be so readily read by one acquainted only with the 
new; but it is known to all of you that many distinguished edu¬ 
cators believe that the easiest way to learn our present system is 
to learn an analogous phonetic system first, and afterwards fill in 
the superfluous and contradictory. If this be so, what is in our 
present books would be more easily acquired through a reformed 
system of spelling than it now is. If, however, all new books 
and all new editions of old ones were printed in a reformed ortho¬ 
graphy, in a very few years the great mass of people would have 
all the reading matter they desired in the new style, and would care 
nothing for the old. The few antiquarian and scholarly persons who 
desired access to the contents of books not reprinted would readily 
enough learn to read them, and we may well believe they would 
do eo with a constant sense of satisfaction that such a hetero¬ 
geneous method of spelling had gone out of date before their day, 
in consequence of which they were spared the hopeless task of 
trying to master it. 

It is objected that we should lose the advantage of different 
spellings for words of the same sound but different meanings. 
The paltriness of this objection is apparent when we consider that 
no difficulty arises from the use of these words in speech. In¬ 
deed, but a small portion of the words that sound alike but have 
different meanings have these differences distinguished by theii 
spelling. Spell itself has three unallied meanings, but only one 
spelling. The context determines the particular meaning. The 
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following not very elegant sentence will illustrate: Of all the 
taws I ever saw saw I never saw a saw saw as that saw saws. 
In this sentence we see several saws of the same spelling, but no 
obscurity of sense. 

But we may even claim an advantage for phoneths in the 
matter of different spellings and meanings. For while we should 
lose the benefit, if it be one, of two spellings for the same word, 
we should be rid of the disadvantage of two words for the same 
■polling—probably as large a class as the other. The following 
wards will sufficiently illustrate this : ** bow, gill, bass, lower, tear, 
read, wind, slough, lead, stingy, singer, premise, with, minute, 
uae, abuse, refuse, swinger, bellows, wound, present.” Each 
spelling gives us two words of wholly different sound and meaning, 
and. which phonetically represented would be quite distinct from 
each other. 

It is objected that we are constantly incorporating new words 
from other languages; and it is asked with an air of being un¬ 
answerable how these are to be spelled. I answer, let them 
retain their, to us, foreign spelling as long as they are regarded as 
foreigners. When they become naturalized spell them phoneti¬ 
cally, of course. It should be remembered that a word in phonetic 
apparel will always mean to the eye what it does to the ear when 
spoken. 

Another objection is that pronunciation changes, and if our 
spelling were phonetic to-day it would not be to-morrow. Why 
not P If we once determine that sound and symbol must har¬ 
monize, a change in pronunciation would involve a change of 
spelling, as it always should. I claim, however, as one of the 
benefits of phonetic spelling, that there would be far less fickle¬ 
ness in pronunciation than now. There would be something to 
hold to. To settle the spelling of a word would be to determine 
its pronunciation, which is not now the case. When Dr. Johnson 
was asked whether neither should be pronounced neether or 
neither, he answered, “ Nayther .” So far as the spelling is con¬ 
cerned, it may be pronounced in any of these ways with about 
equal propriety, and in this regard it is not different from num¬ 
berless other words. Even the dictionaries show much uncer¬ 
tainty about the correct pronunciation of a great many words. 
We get no other light in regard to the vowel sound in thousands 
of syllables than that it is “ obscure.” Now, why this uncer¬ 
tainty P Because we do not know what is the usage of the best 
speakers and writers, and this is the only standard. Scaroe any¬ 
body has opportunity to determine the matter by listening, and the 
printed page gives no clue. Indeed, only a very delicate ear can 
detect the exact sound in many syllables as uttered by a speaker; 
but words written or printed phonetically would give us the intent 
of the writer at a glance. 

Our objectors say, “ If you attempt to reform our spelling you 
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will bring obaoslora wbote ummrutioii.” I mmwur, Fir*, wS 
have chaos now, and wish to bring ovte oat of It ; and, moak 
better chaoa for a generation than obstruction for ever. Tbshaft 
things we have are said to hare eonte out of ehaoe. I euppomf 3 
reform would not much benefit these objectors, baft only that i 
who come after. Perhaps they belong to the class who ttift 
they owe nothing to posterity, because posterity never did ■£ 
thing for them. These seme worshippers of Xing Inevtiawsit 
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been presented to them as a distinct scheme in advance. Tty 
would have said, “ Our roads are good enough. We have ha 
over them, arid found them satisfa ctory . Your scheme wffl brig 
chaos. We will have none of H.” 



The last objection I will allude to is .the etymological cos. ft 
is said we should lose the immense benefit involved in the pnat 
spelling of a word ea to its derivation, and henee its msamsa 
Word itself, I suppose, is a good illustration. Spell it pbooetiedfr 
(tc-u-r-d), and we should no longer know from what it is haul 
nor that it is allied to the Latin Ptrbum fsofte so plainly hi said 
by its present spelling. On this subject 1 quote from as mCfide 
in Johnson's Encyclopedia, from the pen of an able men, il 
Ellis, who has given toe subject much After my ty 

that in English the sign and sound are so practically indefinite 
that no one who sees an English word for the first time knovx. 
how to speak it, and no one who hears an English word for fie 
first time knows how to spell it, he s&ys: 

“ The pretence for retaining an orthography so injurious to 
every speaker and learner of English is that by a change of spelling 
we should sacrifice the etymology of words, which is unknown ia 
many cases; which the present spelling does not preserve h 
others; which no spelling could indicate with certainty, even to 
those acquainted with the old spoken (not merely written) form 
of the English language and its Aryan relatives ; which could bo 
taught, as far as it is now known, much better to those who spell 
phonetically than to those who do not: which is practically seldon 
present to the mind of any speaker; and which is a part of anti* 
quarian and philosophic education, that those who insist ou it 
rarely know anything about it, and that millions of those who 
speak English have little concern with or power to appreciate. 

“ But,” he goes on to say, “ a change is not impossible, fortho 
old Athenians altered their spelling officially in B.C. 403, and ’ 
within the last hundred years the Netherlands and Spain bav« 
altered theirs, the former having vainly tried to fuse etymology 
with phonetics, but the latter having wisely clung to phonetics 
only.” 

Erom Chambers’s Encyclopedia I The best answer i 

to this objection is that the traces ot eVj\ue\o^ 
present spelling mo so imperfect cci. 
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nine compared with the embarrassments they occasion in other 
wpects.” Also this : “The Sanscrit language furnishes the most 
MMtvinoing proof of the original phonetic character of alphabetic 
writing, for not only were the words written exactly as they were 
•o«mded v but every change which a word underwent was con- 
ustently indicated by a change in writing. Notwithstanding this 
feet, there is no language in which the etymological and gram¬ 
matical relations of words are more clearly exhibited or more 
■only traced than in Sanscrit." 

To these quoted answers I will add that it is plain that our 
language may be made essentially phonetic with far less change 
than has taken place since the days when Chaucer wrote English, 
bat so far as 1 know, these objectors do not claim that the lan- 
cuage has suffered loss from the change, either by becoming obscure 
in meaning or in any other way. The fact is, the history of a few 
words can be told by their spelling, and it is not necessary that 
any should be. As well might we require each man to give us 
aiway? an epitome of his history with his signature. Each word 
baa a present recognized meaning, and, like each person, a present 
purpose to serve; its history may well be left to the investigations 
of the learned and curious. Nothing that is now known of words 
will be lost by spelling them in harmony with the dictates of 
good common sense: for nobody proposes or desires to destroy 
the books now in being or to demolish the sciences of etymology 
and philology. Lastly, it should be said that if we were to admit 
for this objection the full force intended by those who make it, 
it still would have no application whatever except among scholarly 
people —those who have some knowledge of the languages from 
which ours is derived. These are but a very small percentage of 
the entire population; while all have, or should have, and would 
hare under a phonetic system, occasion to read, write, and spell. 
Is it just, or right, or reasonable, in these few learned objectors, 
whose very learning gives them the means of easily and com¬ 
pletely overcoming their own objection to ask the great mass of 
the community to bear so heavy a burden for the benefit of their 
■elect selves ? Do they desire the establishment of a sort of aris¬ 
tocracy of learning into which none shall find entrance without 
meeting and overcoming all the obstacles that lay in their own 
pathway ? 

I cannot close without alluding to some of the methods by 
means of which we might hope to effect this reform. First, by 
agitation of the subject until a recognition of its desirability 
becomes general. A prerequisite to any improvement is a dissatis¬ 
faction with what now is. Let the defects and disadvantages of 
our present system be freely acknowledged, pointed out, and. 
commented upon. Promote in every practicable Vh* vn\Kra&» 
now felt in the subject, and excite an interest 
Discourage the sentiment that "whoever mias peWa a 
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commits a capital offence against polite society, and admit the fee? 
tfc*t a person may foil to double a letter when the dictionary m 
he should, or the converse, and yet know something. AboveaS.lil 
all children he taught that, while H is still thought beat that tW 
should learn the spelling now in vogue, it is, nevertheless, tafr 
cally defective, and might and should be thoroughly reforms!. 
In a few years these children become the teachers and Profena* 
the Boards of Education, the voters, the speakers and writers, tU 
law-makers—in short, the community. An appreciation of tin 
defects of our system being general, any assembly of inteUiMt 
people would reflect that sentiment The Congress of the Usual 
States is such an assembly. Feeling the need of reform, ml 
understanding the general sense of the community on the subject, 
they would probably appoint a commission to report such a noti¬ 
fication of onr spelling as would render it phonetic. In our Go¬ 
vernment there is no power to enforce the change; hut Congreu, 
having agreed upon a system, would order all Congressional pro¬ 
ceedings, national laws, and official orders, reports, etc., tote 
published in harmony therewith; and this would furnish t 
standard to which all written and printed matter would aom 
conform. 

Secondly, I thinly it was Horace Greeley who said in regard to 
our great financial problem, “ The way to resume is to resume.” 
So we might say of this matter: The way to render onr spell¬ 
ing phonetic, is to spell phonetically. We have societies for tbs 
accomplishment of almost every conceivable purpose, from the 
saving of a penny to the salvation of the world; let us have one 
whose members shall pledge each other to spell sensibly, reason¬ 
ably,—in short,—phonetically. No matter if there be not 
uniformity at first. This will come eventually, on the principle 
of the survival of the fittest. If we could enroll in the member¬ 


ship of such a society the names of a few of those whose opinions 
have weight, and wiiOse ways the world delights to note and to 
imitate, it would not be long before the idea of reform would 
begin to he popular. The letters and other writings of a semi¬ 
private character of some of these would soon find their way into 
the public prints, and through them the idea that reform is 
desirable and practicable would rapidly take possession of the 
popular mind. 

Third, by means of the newspapers. .Suppose half a dozen of 
the leading ones were to unite upon a system and in the advocacy 
of it; nay, suppose Mr Medill, with his powerful newspaper to 
back him, would, single-handed, resume the subject in a deter¬ 
mined way, restate his proposition of a dozen years ago, [similar 
to Semiphonotypy,] then publish. & column of reading- matter in 


the news orthograph 
two columns in eac 


, in each issue oih\% Vat a yeast \ 

:or another year •, anh so eatoaamA 


»v v ui/iuiuuo an j — 1 ^ v\ _ 

of ridicule from brother editor* otW*. ^ «*»> 
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ns to “filosofer Josef” and his “fonetix/*—suppose, I say, 
e man were thus to make a practical application of his own 
ition, is it not probable that a decade would not elapse till 
ling would come of it ? 

illy, I believe the time has come for this reform. Notwith- 
ig the enforced idleness on every hand just now, every 
itiul person knows this is a busy age. Thousands ask 
dves every day which of the many good things they might 
v should undertake, to the necessary exclusion of the rest, 
ny of force is being studied in every department of human 
or. Every labor-saving machine, save it ever so little, is 
as a helper, and its inventpr recognized as a benefactor, 
would be an economizer of great value, because it would 
> every man, woman, and child not absolutely illiterate, 
lone but babes would be so then,) and save from youth to 
3. Even* our children are feeling the pressure of this new 
A half-century ago they studied mainly the three r’s— 
ln\ rilin', and ’ rithmetic and did not then find time to 
rell; but branch after branch has been added to our courses 
ly, until teachers and pupils alike feel at times that the 
leed of our day is some expedient whereby an hour’s work 
>e done in thirty ‘minutes. By this reform one of the 
st drudgeries of the entire course would be laid aside for 
nd the time of teacher and pupil might be given to more 
ble and profitable employment. 

lieve, furthermore, that no more fitting place than Chicago 
found for the inauguration of this reform. Our people 
s wedded to old things and old ways, and more accustomed 
, than the rest of the world. We know what it is to de¬ 
cays and means for overcoming all sorts of difficulties,— 
in our present spelling always excepted,—and our people 
no such word as “ fail” when they undertake anything in 
t. Beginning in a swamp, after our city was well grown 
ted it up and threw dirt under. Finding it troublesome to 
>ur river, w r e went under. We let down the upper end of 
ver and reversed its current, making its mouth its head. 
,ve burrowed for miles far under lake and city to obtain and 
1 a supply of pure water. We burned down our city in a 
id rebuilt it in a year. Now, are we not equal to the task of 
irating a movement to remove from our pathwav this 
le to our educational progress P From what has befallen us, 
bat we have done, we already have the world’s attention, 
better than we to take the matter in hand, and show the 
a better way ? And if our sometime Mayor would lead us 
s movement 1 have no doubt he would thus hand down his 
to posterity , and be remembered through 
as one of the world's benefactors, when 
io or may do had long since been for^cAXen. 
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he here to work single-bonded, but might softly nekos on i 
goodly support from, the outset. I will not stop to enumerate the 
classes that would be his supporters; but among them, doubtless, 
would be found in the mein the members of thft.Association,*^: 
as those who base the interests of the coming generation largely 
in their keeping, are certainly bound in good conscience to keep 
themselves in sympathy with the needs of our time, end to be 
ever ready to fend a willing ear and h el ping hand to whatever 1 
gives reasonable promise of benefiting humanity. 

PHONETIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Phonetic Shorthand. 

The Phonographic TEACHER; containing a series, of progres¬ 
sive Lessons, to be read, and written oat by the student; 610th thoasssI.ti. 
The Phonographic COPT BOOK, 3d. Large size, 3d. 

The Phonographic READER; a course of reading lemons it 
Phonetic Shorthand, 6d. t 9 

A MANUAL or'Phonography, containing a complete 
of the System, with numerous shorthand example* in tecsperaed with fthA 
and exercises in reading, 300th thousand, la <RL ; doth. Is. ; roan COL t slU 
A COMPEND of PHONOGRAPHY, containing the Alphabet, 

Gramraalogues, and principal Rules for Writing. Price Id. 

EXERCISES in PHONOGRAPHY: a series of Graduated Writ¬ 
ing Exercises, illustrative of the Principles of the Art, as developed is tbs 
** Manual of Phonography,” Id. 

The PHONOGRAPHIC REPORTER, or Reporter’s Companion: 
an adaptation of Phonography to Verbatim Reporting, 2s. 6d.: cloth, 3s. 

A PERSUASIVE to the Study and Practice of Phonography, $d. 
4d. per dozen; 3s. per gross. 

LIST of the Phonetic Society for the current year, Id. 

Phonetic Reading . 

FIRST BOOK in Phonetic Reading, with “ Directions to Teachers” 

how to use it, Id. 

SECOND BOOK in Phonetic Reading, 2d. THIRD BOOK, 3d. 
FOURTH BOOK in Phonetic Reading, printed both in Phonetic 
and in the customary spelling, as a Transition Kook from Phonetic Reading t# 
the reading of books as now commonly printed, 4d. • 

EDWARD’S DREAM, or Good for Evil, Id. 

Phonetic Printing . 

The Phonetic JOURN AL; published every Saturday, price Id.; 
post-paid, ltd. Monthly, in a- wrapper, 6d. Each number contains six 
columns of shorthand, in the Learner’s, Corresponding, and Reporting Styles. 
Intelligence of the progress of the Phonetic Reform printed in the usual 
spelling, and articles of general interest printed phonetically. 

A GLANCE at Phonotypy, or Phonetic Printing, |d.; id. per 
dozen; 3s. per gross. 

See Isaac Pitman's complete Catalogue of Phonetic Publication*. 
Printed by It wo Pitman, P uoueVic AuaxWuXc,'fcnJCu. 



Fries Id.] [8rf. per dozen. 

REPORT OF A CONFERENCE 

ON 

SPELLING REFORM, 

Held at the Society of Arts , Adelphi, London, on the 
29 th of May, 1877 . 

On Tuesday, 29 May, 1877, a Conference and Public Meeting 
were held at the rooms of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, Strand, 
London, with the view of furthering the cause of Spelling Reform 
—first by demonstrating its necessity, and secondly by urging 
upon, the Government the desirability of appointing a Royal Com¬ 
mission to examine the most feasible schemes, and report thereon. 

For more than thirty years a Reform of English Spelling has 
been advocated, and through the general diffusion of the art of 
Phonography, the movement has reached this stage—the spelling 
difficulty is universally admitted and deplored; the expediency 
and necessity of amendment are generally conceded ; numerous 
plans have been proposed to remedy the evils complained of; and 
now our Government has been asked to cause a national inquiry 
to be made, in order to determine upon what principle it is desir¬ 
able that Spelling Reform should proceed. 

The conveners of the Conference here reported are gratified and 
encouraged by its results, and are hopeful that it will prove an 
important time-mark in the history of English Spelling Reform. 

The Conference was held at three o’clock. The Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, Professor of Philology, Oxford, presided. There was a 
numerous attendance, including several ladies. Amongst those 
present we noticed:—H. Sweet, esq., President, Philological So¬ 
ciety ; J. H. Murray, LL.D., vice-President, Philological Society; 
Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., ex-President, Philological Society; Sir 
Charles Reed, Chairman, London School Board ; Rev. John 
Rodgers, Vice-Chairman, and Dr J. Q. Gladstone, member of the 
London School Board; W. A. Wooler, esq., Darlington; Miss 
Beale, Ladies* College, Cheltenham; H. H. Butterfi.il, esq., Hull; 

T. E. Heller, esq., 7 Adam street. Adelphi; J. Russel, esq., the 
editor of the Schoolmaster ; J. R. Rundell, esq. ; Tito Pagliar- 
dini, esq ; Dr Abbott; T. N. Day, esq., vice-president, National 
TTnion of Elementary Teachers; John R. Langton, esq., B.A., 
Westminster Training College 

At the call of the President, Mr Edward 
stated that, in the words of the circular convening{tantawnsfe* 
"The primary object of the Conference ia \o 



of a Royal OomMa to bran into the mbfeet of lfegfeb 1 
tptl&i with aview to nlMsg and it. ItbtiH 

tinctly understood that the co n veners win not be committed ti | 
any particular nbem of refenaed spelling, and that a ahapWiw ! 
thm of spelling does not mmtmmrUf imply the adoption of era ! 
UtUr 9 . The object is to obtain an oAmal inteetigiitioa of At ! 
question, and to discuss in its Tarious relatione a subject which 
has an important bearing upon general education, and nspesthf 
which some misapprehension prevails in the public mind.* 9 

Mr Jones added that the idea of a Royal Commission on 8pd* 
ling was first mooted by Mr Bussell Mertmeeu, at a meetbf «f 
the Philological Society about ten yean ago; this wasenpovbd 
by the Rot. J.Riee Byrne, M.A., one of Her Mafaaty* s Inspestam 
of Schools, in his official repent contained in the Bdueatbm1 
Blue Book for 1869, and from that tims the idee bed gsW 
general acceptance with the Society of Arte and other eduestheal 
institutions. The first public body that declared in freer ef t 
Boyal Commission was the National Union of Flcmentanr Tm*- 
ere, representing tome ten thoueend t s so b e rs in eai 

Wales, at a Conference held last year In Liverpool, when the me* 
tion to that effect wee carried almost unaxdmowly. The frit 
School Board that passed a similar resolution. was the BreiM 
School Board. Liverpool soon followed, and in November hit 
the London School Board took the important atop of inviting tin 
provincial School Boards to join in the application, and also Jn- 
vited the Society of Arts to co-operate. The Society of Arts and 
one hundred School Boards have responded to the call of the 
London School Board. 

Mr Jones proceeded to read several letters, prefacing that fron 
the Bight Hon. Bobert Lowe by observing that tbe Conference 
Circular gave prominence to this question put by Professor Mas 
Muller:— 44 Is there no statesman in England sufficiently proof 
against ridicule to call the attention of Parliament to what is a 
growing national misfortune ? ” This sentence seemed to have 
caught the eye of Mr Lowe, who wrote:— 

44 1 am not afraid of ridicule, and I have e strong opinion on 
the spelling question. I cannot he present at your meeting, hut 
you are quite welcome to my opinion. There are, I am informed, 
thirty-nine sounds in the English language. There are twenty- 
-four letters. I think that each letter should represent one sound, 
that fifteen new letters should be added, so that there be a letter 
for every sound, and that everyone should write as he speaks. I 
have been in the habit for many years of taking bo vs to read to 
me. I always take them from the sixth standard. They are 
nimble to read aloud to\era\>Vy, and hav* tvq Sd«a ofc \rcommm- 

hon of the language. The only xauwAy fcw 
b to tench all the thirty -xhue amomda, vn&k 
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which represents each of them. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

M Sherbrooke , Caterham. “Robert Lows.’* 

“21 tt May, 1877.” 

The reading of Mr Lowe's letter was greeted with much ap¬ 
plause. 

The Bishop of Exeter wrote:— 

“My Dear Sir,—I take much interest in the Spelling Reform 
that is proposed; but I am quite sure that the beginning will 
have to be made in one way, and in one way only, if any result 
is to be attained, and that is—a Society must be formed of edu¬ 
cated people, who will pledge themselves, both in writing and in 
print, to spell phonetically, and to discard the present system. 

“ The success of such a society would greatly depend on their 
making the minimum of change. There ought to.be no new 
characters, and only the introduction of a few diacritical marks. 
And while it is necessary to insist on the principle, every letter or 
digraph shall have one sound only, it is not necessary to insist on, 
and it would be wise to discard, the principle that every sound 
shall be represented by one letter or digraph only. 

“ A Society which began by going to Government and did not 
begin with itself would certainly fail. Yours truly, 

“ Exeter , 7th March, 1877. F. Exon.” 

“ Dear Sir,—I regret that I shall not be able to attend the 
Conference to-morrow, as I hoped, but I venture to assure you 
that I fully sympathise with the movement. 

“ It is lamentable to think that the age of blind resistance to 
great reforms has not yet expired. One would surely have 
thought, that with the history of mighty changes in the past be¬ 
fore their eyes, people had begun at last to learn that a proposal 
is not necessarily bad because it is new. 

“ The objections to the proposed reform, which have not, per¬ 
haps, been fully answered, reduce themselves, I think, to two 
only: (1) The altered appearance of the new written language, 
and, (2) the difficulties which it would place in the way of tracing 
the etymology of words. 

“ The first of these is a mere question of change of fashion. 

As to the second, it is (a) inconclusive, if not frivolous; (b) it 
proves too much. 

“ It proves too much, because it implies that under the present 
system children learn not only spelling, but also etymology ; but 
it is a notorious fact that they do neither, and those who learn 
etymology are so situated as to time, means and appliances, that 
they could equally learn it under any system. 

“ It is inconclusive, because the primary object of a written 
language is to teach spelling and not etymology, M 

the former fails the latter cannot succeed. 

44 It ia frivolous, because any philological advaxd.a.'gea yv 



b Mj have (and much might he m id on both tid&e of 

BluhlQMtkb) are utterly below comparison with its practical 
tvOi We hMI a plain fact, which nobody, bo fw as 1 amatws, 
has ever denied, and we hare a reault of that fact to which no¬ 
body een Wind himself. The plain fret ia, that out existing 
gp «mng is fall of the grossest anomalies and absurdities ; and Ik 
result of the! frit is, that notwithstanding the immense amount 
of toil, trouble, and time spent in a (tempt in % to learn spelling 
there ie no oountry in Europe in which correct orthography ii u 
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“ I am, dear Shr, yours faithfully, 

* 19 Mil eywartt, ft^# ■'A* Buesiv lipnlil 

ja*r.a v 98Jfry l W7. fl * 

“ Deer 8fr,—I regret wry much my inability to be present tf 
the Spelling Conference to morrow, as the object* of that media* 
ere eueh ae 1 thoroughly coincide with, 

M I have the honor to remain. Sir, 

K Yours very faithfully, 

u Fftunn- Yo k* Fowntt, M,A*i ® 

n Xaw irf^^rrr, & CA, M 
“ i**W» JCiUJfciiw, {/urrtH^ /OlM 

“To the Seert'tary Spelling Reform Association, 

“ 7 Adam street, Adelphi, W,0/* 

Letters expres^me regret at not being able to attend were aha 
received from Sir W, C. Tiwiilyan, Rev* R. Muftktt, D.D.; Gw. 1 
Otto Trevelyan, esq., M.E; R, Davies, es%., M.P., Anglaaea; ani 
many others. 

The Chairman, in commencing his address, deplored the abeeta* 
of many friends of Spelling Reform, and especially of Profeaor I 
Max Muller, whose scion title fume and eloquent advocacy of a 
Reform of English Spelling marked him as the natural leader d 
the cause we have at heart, and Fneifent of the Conference, 
one, continued the Chairman, can be more sensible how undoMrr- 
ing I am of the honor done me by the Committee in placing ms 
in this chair ; but I take courage when 1 see the willing and sbb 
supporters who surround me, and console myself with the reflection 
that they will material lighten the duties of the Chairman, sad 
prevent him, 1 hope, from falling into those errors to which, ai 
we have been taught, man ia exposed. 

As we have a great amount of work to get through, and the time 
of public meetings is not usually clastic, I will try to be as brief 
as possible in tbfei my introductory remarks. There ts the lea 
need of my dwelling upon the practnsal evils intend ant .on die cur* 
rent system of spelling, as these will be fully brought out by thaw 
who are far better ouaKfled to deal with them than myself. Ko 
one, however, who has ever had tu do with education in any form 
or shape, or indeed hua an 3 TetoVWtuou q*£ Vw. 
to leant to spell, can be Igno.ent at xfce *»»“*«**> wn&.W«fc^ 
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he loss of time and mental energy, and, above all, the burden 
hangs about the memory, like the albatross round the neck 
ancient mariner, which are the results of trying to master 
?ments—we cannot call it of a written speech, but of a series 
undrums and rebuses. English spelling has become what Mr 
le calls a “ sham ; ” and a mind bred upon shams is apt to 
what truth means. But leaving the practical side of the 
on to others, I shall pass on to that side of it which most 
* interests myself, and makes me heartily subscribe to Pro- 
Max Muller’s words—that even the worst of the systems 
inetic spelling that have been proposed, is infinitely superior 
traditional spelling. It is difficult for scientific philology 
ke way in a country where the system, or rather the want 
tem, of spelling, creates an unphilological attitude of mind, 
rical comparative philology is based on the assumption that 
rit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, or any other of the ancient tongues 
pronounced, roughly speaking, as we find them spelled ; and 
pon this assumption that the laws of letter-change, and the 
i frame-work of modern philology have been built. What 
lilologist wants to do is to trace the changes undergone by 
8 in the course of generations; and this is just what the 
it English spelling prevents him from doing. English, for 
reasons, is a most valuabel language for the philological 
:-er; it is, moreover, that with which we are best acquainted; 
et it has been rendered well-nigh useless for the purposes of 
ogical instruction by the mode of spelling in which it is sup- 
to be conveyed. But more than this, the current spelling 
ually dissociates spoken and written speech : and it creates 
►elief that language consists of a certain number of un- 
ing symbols in black and white, not of living and significant 
Is. 

is dissociation of the language of the eye from the language 
> ear reacts most prejudicially upon the practical acquisition 
oreign tongue. Where the constant tendency of a boy’s edu- 
1 has been to teach him that sound and symbol have nothing 
nmon, it is inevitable that he will find an immense difficulty 
ming to speak a foreign language which he is able to read; 
hat it will require long and careful efforts to prevent his 
lating the sounds he hears into written symbols before he 
•stands them. 

e English and French are notoriously the most backward 
es in the world in the art of learning to converse in a foreign 
lage; and it is just the English and French who have the 
; systems of spelling. Only those who have to lecture on 
>arative Philology can have any idea of the hopeless confusion 
which the English alphabet, with its vowels ^xononnaeh now 
s way, now in that, and hardly ever in the xi$ht wvj, Vhxown 
fortunate lecturer and his auditors. "Without n 



and tether symboHtttion, his lecture would ha an impom&ffity. 
Our holiness to-day, however, is not so much to point out the no 
and failings of the current spalling, as to draw the attentiiai «f 
Government and thepublic generally to the increasing magiritiie = 
of the evil and its mischievous effects upon education, and tha «■» 
penses therewith connected; ss well as to suggest means fopfcl 
ting a atop to the evil by a Reform of our mode of SpelHng. J? 
the Conference to-day does nothing else, it will bar* done a gad 
work in letting the public ace how serious an aril our praamt 
spelling is, and how largely it may be shown to affect the pockets 
of the ratepayers. 

We must not, however, he too sanguine in the matter. Ahane 
that have been lonp in growing up are always hard to remora A 
takes a Terr long time before the majority can be made to me tint 
what they hare always been accustomed to is not quite peribot; 
end in a country of anomalies, an anomaly like our spelling is 
regarded as an object of national pride and congratulation nunr 
than aa a scandal and an abuse. A wholly irrational practice is 
just the practice which it is most difficult to alter. Where it has 
some reason to show for itself, the reason is at aU erents appeals! 
to, and there is some hope that the appeal will not he in ram; 
but as for our spelling, can it be said to hare any reason at ell to 
show for itself? 

A system of writing which is not ideographic ought to aim is 
the first place at representing as accurately as possible the scuds 
ef the language, and that is the last thing which our spelling eta 
be said to do. It is not even historical. Were it so, that would 
afford some claim upon our consideration, and make it of some 
yalue to the scientific philologist. Our spelling, in its present 
form, simply represents the tradition of certain printing presses, ! 
and it is in the conservatism of the printers that we shall find our j 
chief enemy. Our best hope comes from America. There are two ! 
classes in America interested in the cause of Spelling Reform, both 
of whom have considerable influence in the country. ()ne of these 
consists of men like Professor Whitpey and other members of the 
Philological Association, who have great weight with the educated ; 
portion of their countrymen; the other class consists of the Ger- | 
in an 8 settled in America, who complain of the time and energy ' 
wasted by their children in learning to read English. Phonetic 
spelling once established in America, would sooner or later make 
its way into England also. Of course the first thing the advocates 
of Spelling Reform have to do, is to determine the phonetic system 
of spelling they would finally adopt. Several systems are now is 
the field, and it is most gratifying to see many of their authors 
among us to-day. We must, however, leave to a future occasion ■ 
all discussion and consideration, oi auelxetWrve%\ neither our time, 
nor the objects immediately before ne, sC&ow 

to-dfijr. jJut we must teat in mixA 
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which concerns ns is not a scientific one, in which the finer &nd 
more delicate distinctions of sound are noted, but a practical al¬ 
phabet, designed for practical purposes, in which each character 
represents one of the more obvious and prominent sounds in the 
language, and only one. 

But 1 see that tne time is passing on, and as we cannot allow 
the speakers more than ten minutes each, the President must not 
set a bad example by extending his introductory remarks, few 
and desultory as they are, beyond the fixed time. I will there¬ 
fore draw your attention to the three topics which have been pro¬ 
posed for free discussion; the first of which deals with the subject 
before us from the point of view of the Teacher; the second from 
the point of view of the PhilolQgist; while the third is concerned 
with the best means of introducing an Amended System of Spel¬ 
ling. 

The Chairman, in introducing the first speaker, said:—I must 
now call upon Mr Isaac Pitman, whose name as a phonetic re¬ 
former is so well known to us all, to commence the discussion 
upon the first topic—“ Loss of time caused by the current spelling. 
Testimony of H. M. Inspectors of schools, and others. Lack of 
intelligent reading. Exclusion of higher subjects from primary 
schools. Are teachers to blame ? Comparison with other lan¬ 
guages, etc.” 


Mr Isaac Pitman, who was heartily cheered, said: Mr Chair¬ 
man, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Nothing that can occur this day 
can possibly afford me more gratification than the letter of Mr 
Lows, which our Hon. Secretary has just read. I feared there 
was not a man amongst the 650 members of the House of Com¬ 
mons that would lead us ou to victory; but Mr Lowe is the 
man; and without meaning any disrespect to Bishop Temple, I 
must say that Mr Lowe’s letter, when weighed against the 
letter of the Bishop of Exeter, makes the latter kick the beam in¬ 
stantly. You would observe that there are two distinct opinions 
expressed in those letters. The Bishop of Exeter says: “ Intro¬ 
duce no new letters, but use diacritic marks: ” we should want 
fifteen marked letters. I will venture to say that the Bishop has 
never written a single page with the diacritic marks which he 
thinks might do. Mr Lowe, on the other hand, takes the com¬ 
mon-sense view of the question, and says that as there are 
fifteen sounds without representative signs, they must have 
them as a matter of course. I shall not say a single word on 
behalf of any particular alphabet—the question of signs for the 
sounds is tabooed for the day. All that we have to do to-day is 
to state our case—to show the reasons for the Spelling Reform 
movement, and back up the London School Board in their appli¬ 
cation to Government for a Royal Commission ol \ wA 

J certainly think that our Government wiH bo \msk>\s> to vribasm 
tb* application. The topic given to me to consi&ec 



of tftM mndVylkl (current spelling/* Now that N of tin* I 
oaem bulk in Wimas to reml, and to spell end write* I want 1 
lo lay before JOO, in too ten minute* allowed to me, the ground* I 
of too difficulty in the two art* of reading and spelling, and why I 
too spelling is a much imone difficult then the reading ; and there- I 
fintvhj we have SO tow good reader*, and still fewer good spellers. 

Kverybody knows tout we hare six vowels, (including yj—#,#, 
t, to *» Jf»—and than sx vowels represent, in the present spelling, 
twenty-eight sounds. A represents six sounds, four of them in 
lilfO cl—M of words; t represents four sounds, two of them in 
nry Infs elsssss of words ; d represents four sounds ; a rcpre- 
esnte seven sounds, tom of them in large elaesea of words ; and m 
represents ssrsn soontU Now, if we add to these the sounds 
represented, not by abigle vowels, but by two put together, *u.h 
as doable a in my OWU name, lame ; a* m the word $tml; m, «, 

#», m*y 9Uy and so on, we get, with the twenty ©onaonants and 
six Towduk a total o € lOfi letters, and by adding the consonant I 
digraphs to, «A, cA, ay, the total amounts to 112, which represent 
269 different soonds » the various words of the language, 1 will | 
eoly take one oat of the long list before me us on illustration of 
«hl£ I will taketkat very common combination m. The child, I 
in reading, coops to the word head. Well, we will suppose he 
knows the word to be pronounced htd, Perhaps in the very next 
line he oomes to the same combination of letters, but with a A 
imtoiA of A, and, of course, he calls it Arif, but is corrected in¬ 
stantly, ** No, it is bead." Then he come® upon another word, 
l-e-a-d, but does not know what to call it, whether fad or ted. 
Then he has to be told that it is sounded fad In one sense and ted 
in another. He must say u a pound of lrd t " but I fad you/' 
Now remove the l from the ead r mil put at instead; what must 
he say —med f no, mead. Now put ti in place of rn, and it is 1 
changed again tosfai. Put an r at the commencement of tadi 
now ne has two sounds again for two different words— read, u a 
verb in the present tense, read (red) in the peat tense. And he 
must commit all these to memory* Then take the letter fa■ a 
final sound, and put ea before it —eat ; prefix h —that is regular; 
now instead of A put Ihr^threct ? no, thru. Now take another 
termination, th t as in'toafA, a word which he knows very well; 
remove d, and put wr —reth t no, rcetk. Take away the wr f | 
and put br—breeth f no, breth , Thus the pupil is teased back¬ 
ward and forward with almost every word in the language* 
Take the termination at , as in beaat ; put an r after the b — breeat t 
no, breat. H-e-a-r-d, heard (pron. herd) ; take away the A, aad 
put b — herd ? no, beard. Take the word heart; remove the f, aid I 
put d — hardt no; the Scotch may say, “ I hard such a thing ;* j 
but we say, “ I herd such a I select only a few ex¬ 
amples to show where the di&cuXV^ 1 

put the aspirate before it, and It u sot hrth, \ W 
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We will suppose the pupil now to meet with the com- 
on ea in a word of two syllables, as in real . He then meets 
realm , and probably calls it ree-olm. It is the reproach of 
tnguage that no man, however educated he may be, is able 
mounce a single word of English on seeing it in a book, if he 
)ver heard it pronounced. I have only to-day become acquain- 
ith the sound of the name of this gentleman (pointing to Mr 
i), whom I have known by correspondence for some time. 
Id write his name, but I could not speak it. I called him 
row-ad, just as we sound oa in Moab , the Troad , thinking it 
aristocratic to give him two syllables than one. I now 
that his name is Mr Crode. 

e converse of the statement which I have made as to reading 
ronunciation is true as to writing—namely, that no person can 
an English word, however well he knows the sound, if he 
lever seen it written. The truth is, we are, as to letters, 
and as to sounds, deaf. We see the letters with the out- 
eye, but we do not see anything with the inward eye cor- 
nding to them. We hear the sounds of a word with the 
ird ear, but we do not hear inwardly and associate the real 
l of the word with its representation. This one combina- 
or letter, ea , followed by a consonant in the same syllable, 
1 I have instanced, occurs in 140 of our monosyllables. In 
many other words it occurs I cannot say. Sut the pro¬ 
bation of every one of these words, and of every other word 
3 language, has to be fixed in the memory before the child 
ead. That is one illustration of the fact that the letters of 
lphabet represent 269 sounds, which is an average of three 
ch letter. I have excluded all single anomalous words. 
I must take two minutes for the spelling question, although 
m minutes are up. The phase of the question I have pre- 
ly considered is the difficulty of reading. The difficulty of 
ng is not as three to one, but as seven to one. Thus, there 
i sound u in the familiar word beauty , — a word which we will 
>8e the child knows, and he wishes to spell it. Well, he has 
oose between seven modes of representation existing in other 
s bearing the same sound of u. Of course, he will begin by 
g to spell it with the single letter w, as buty. “ No.” In the 
place he may try beuty. “ No, you are wrong ; such spelling 
not pass.” He knows the word dew. 44 1 think I have it 
bewty.” 44 No, it won’t do ; try again.” View may occur to 
so he tries biewty . 44 No ; try again ; don’t give it up.” A 

af clothes suggests butty. 44 No, wrong again.” Then the 
er has to tell him b-e-a-u-t-y, beauty; and that way of spel- 
;he word has to be fixed in the pupil’s memory. Such is a 
familiar illustration of the difficulty, first of 
t is of choosing between the different sounds 
a nt in other words—and the next difficulty oi 
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■pill , ftlH lrf WWi tL© different ; js 

other words of thi wmr mm sound that is required to be ax* 
pressed. I will soadnoi Vr giving you the mathematical ptool 
of my st atammf that the inflaiilty of reading is as 3 to i,teatu, 
of fluoodag between three ti mJ s aa to which must be enipluyoi 
in interpreting every letter of ths alphabet ; and that the difficulty 
of cpeUmg is SS 7 to 1M to WSJ sound in the language, I |w® 
yon toe number of Isttsw: SO 00Tisonaui& 1 6 vowels, and 36 ad- 
ditkmal letters TSprSSMted by combinations — total 112 iigos 
Divide toe US signs by toe 88 Sbunda of the Engliah ianeunCT 
end the quotient will bo 8 within a fraction. Now for the>£ 
ling. The dividend hero must be the meanings or prommeMm 
givm to thorn X1S Istten; and we find that they hare 209 
meanings, which, divided by too 3S real sounds of (he Jan gangs, 
drm the quotient m 7. I «nnst not trespass further upon jam 
tone sad attention. 

Mr H. H. Butterfill said he wn* an engineer, and had for thirty 
yearn taken great interest in too educ ation of the industrial dots** 
and had also studied toe q u es ti on of spelling. We lire in a pro- 
grsssive age, and tone is of great consideration to every out. 
When about to make a Iona journey or study a subject, be in¬ 
quired first how long it would take. 

Mr Butterfill proceeded to toow that there was a waste of time 
in teaching children the names of the letters of the alphabet, and 
then in teaching them to spell and read. He contended that it 
was a mistake to teach the names of the letters of the alphabet a 
first; he would teach the sounds of the letters and leave the S 
for a subsequent stage. Mr Butterfill illustrated the absurdity of 
teaching a child that t-o was too. Spelling was mere guesswork, 
and the result was that very few pupils learned to read intelli¬ 
gently. He quoted Lord Brougham to the effect that the painful 
spelling out of a passage in a book or newspaper, and guessing it 
the meaning, was of very little advantage to the reader; for if i 
person did not easily and rapidly understand the ideas expressed, 
he would in most cases give up reading in despair. Be quoted 
from the reports of the School Inspectors os to the rarity of ths 
power of accurate and pleasing reading. Dr Morell said; “Tbs 
main difficulty of reading English arises from the intrinsic irregu¬ 
larity of the representation of the English language. A confusion 
of ideas sets in in the mind of the child respecting the powers of 
the letters, which is very slowly and very painfully cleared up by 
chance, habit, or experience; and his capacity to know words is 
gained by an immense series of tentative efforts." 

Mr Butterfill confirmed, from his own experience, these state¬ 
ments as to the rarity and difficulty of intelligent reading. For 
many years he had prepared engyueex* to p%a& their examinations 
At the Board of Trade, etc., andtad TOea.w&isth&Ml 
to And that men of 25 and 20 were afcXtaJdy teahAsajSS* 
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■ and correctly a simple paragraph from a newspaper. The 
3f primary education, which was chiefly owing to orthogra- 
bstacles, hindered working-men from passing on to higher 
s, nearly the whole of the time of children at school being 
in attempting to learn to read. Teachers were not to blame 
is state of things, because they only followed their instruc- 
the Education Act requiring them to teach the alphabet first 
len words of one syllable; the result being that very few 
i could read a book or newspaper intelligently at 13 years of 

a Chairman: I will now call upon the Key. Wells Whit- 
o address the meeting. Mr Whitford is the author of one 
i Trevelyan Prize Essays, and as he has been a chaplain at 
as, he will be able, no doubt, to give us valuable information 
;ard to the best mode of teaching Indian boys and girls to 
and read English. 

e Rev. R. Wells Whitford said he had felt an interest in this 
ion for fifty years. As a citizen of London he was proud 
he School Board had taken the initiative in this matter. He 
.Iso proud as a member of the University of Oxford to see 
Bsor Sayce in the chair, and to know that the cause of Spel- 
Eteform had also received the full adhesion of Professor Max 
Br. Mr Whitford proceeded to say that his experience of the 
lalf of the subject under consideration—relating to practical 
ing—was not so great as his knowledge of the hindrance 
d by our absurd and difficult spelling in the way of missionary 
, and the acquisition of the English language by foreigners, 
e the obstacle placed by spelling in tlje way of primary edu- 
l was the main reason for reform, the question of the exten- 
Df bur language was of almost equal importance. He desired 
ve the reproach removed that an Englishman could not with 
inty read what he saw in print, or spell a word correctly he 
l for the first time, excepting by chance. Now, it was uni- 
lly admitted by foreigners that the difficulty of learning our 
lage consisted almost entirely in the spelling. English was 
sy language to learn, and fittest to become the universal lan- 
b, if it were not for this one blot of spelling, which marred 
rhole. Without saying which system he thought best, he 
red that the worst system yet proposed would be better fitted 
aching children to read and pronounce our language correctly 
the present no-system. (Hear.) He was chaplain to the 
India Company for nearly ten years, and in the absence of 
enerable Robert Moffatt he would speak of missionary work, 
b he regarded as the duty of every Englishman, in order to 
ird a higher civilisation. The civilisation of the world was 
s hands of the British nation, and every E»ng\rj&irne.n. vflas* 
abroad was bound to do his utmost towards 
?ur false and utterly absurd spelling wa&ttie 
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ohlaintut universal cwrent-y* Engliih 
fH i!nMy r ^ ft iMffr " ■ ■. r of g tod .. ■■ ■ i nj 

pmHthn ^j other ltttgiiijp, xnd it Vodd become the ani- 
^Mnd Mnil■ III of commtiiiiratieHi if it poeai^ed & right mode of 
■petting. To effect tbii, the Towel* *, r. C most receive the Coe* 
BOt Eaftiihi lOUld. He tad irdttflA an e^iiyontbs 
•abject, a»d ihould publish it both in the commcrn and the nex | 
type. Afta a eciTnplLiinenTaTT allusion to Mr Isaac Pitman as oat 
of the “fctfc of phonetic printing, ** the speaker said that soma j 
improved syh m f spelling must be adopted. He then gave Li? 
ex perience In teaching the natives of India to read their owe 
language m hi* phonetic characters, in which he had printed tha 
Service of the Church ef England and other books, 
of an intelligent system of spelling, be was enabled to teach the " 
natives to n their language in about a month. He thought it 
would be batter to use the word “rigo*” or *'marks” in preferems 
to "lettera/ because the latter ward ted to eon fusion from befog 
employed to mean different things by different persons. He should 
oontmoe to do his Utmost for the cause of spilling Reform, and 
earnestly hoped that the application for a national inquiry would 
gife the reform a fair start. A a to the difficulties, those to the 
true Englishman were only things to he surmounted. There m 
no such thing aa an impossibility. Another great benefit which 
would result from correct spelling would be correct pronunciation. 
Of twenty apeakera in that room no two would pronounce every 
word the same, because there was no fixed standard of pronuncia¬ 
tion, nor could there be until we had fixed marks. 

The Chairman Was glad to see Sir Charles Reed amongst them. 

Sir Charles Reed said he came to the Conference aa an auditor. 
.Probably in the evening he might give the results of hia experi¬ 
ence, especially of two visits to the United States, where he saw 
the beneficial working of a new method of teaching to read. Ha 
considered it a national duty to facilitate the work of learning to 
read now that we had made education compulsory. 

Dr V. W. Bikkers said he had received a letter from Prof. Max 
Muller the previous evening, expressing regret that he would not 
be able to attend the Conference He would rather have spoken 
on the amusing etymological objection; but he understood that 
several speakers were armed for that encounter: he would therefore 
relate his personal experience. He was brought up in Holland, 
the only country in which Spelling Reform was a question of the 
past, for the Dutch had reformed their spelling ninety-five years 
ago. No reformed system of spelling would have any success 
unless it were phonetic; that is, the letters must be called by 
their true sounds, and not after the present absurd fashion. Ay 
tea did not spell at, it spelt eighty ; bee yew tea Kvkwcft. bwt % 
it spelled beauty . He could solve a 
kJofom wondered whether^*. -wou\d. ev«\» <£q\»> 
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that he had learned to think. He admired the genius of the 
who could make but out of bee yew tea ; but he wondered at 
tupidity of the teacher, .As a scientific educationist) not a 
•lmaster, he would prefer to hear from the teacher of his 
that the stupid thing could not learn to spell in the bee yew tea 
for he should say that something would come out of that 
Be had been at seven dame schools in the town of 
>rdam, where these infant schools were tolerably well con- 
>d, but when his guardian came from abroad he could not 
iguish between the a and the o. As a child he spoke French, 
he learned Dutch in a month, with twenty-eight lessons of 
lour each, and the only help he had was the phonetic nam- 
f the letters. Some people were afraid that naming the let- 
phonetically would do away with the historical character of 
inguage. These objectors could be readily answered. Why 
the word limb written with a b ? Was there anything his- 
il in it ? Why must the word chestnut have a t in the middle 
? If we left out the t our children would never know there 
a nut growing on the cheat. And if we left out the g in 
the whole historical character of the English language 
d be destroyed. Dutch children learned to read thoroughly 
year by means of the reformed alphabet, though the spelling 
uteh was not entirely phonetic. 

answer to a question, Mr Isaac Pitman said that in his oal- 
ion he counted each combination of letters, such as ea , as one. 
r Hale said the public were entitled to tome thing like a 
ite statement of what the Spelling Reform aimed at. It seemed 
im that they wanted to sweep away the old system, alphabet 
ill. That would be a Herculeau task—a quarter of a century’s 
t. But this was an age of new departures, and if we were in 
• we ought certainly to make amends for lost time, if possible, 
as an immense ohject to tackle. 

r E. Jones, in reply, reminded Mr Hale of the chairman’s 
ting statement—that they had not met to discuss schemes, 
re were numbers of schemes, from the slightest deviation 
i the present spelling to a complete revolution, and Mr Hale 
Id have the choice of any gradient up to the perfect ideal of 
ville Bell. It was not for the Conference to lay down any 
as to what should be done; that would be the work of the 
al Commission, if it should be appointed, 
be Chairman: So far as the discussion upon this topic has 
i, it may be summed up in this way—Mr Pitman has viewed 
matter from the deductive side, and shown how difficult it is 
i child by the present system of spelling to learn to read 
;lish; in fact, that an immense amount of time is consumed 
w asted in the process. Moreover, I think he hew 
if we still adhere to the present mode ol speWVn^ 
be necessary to tench our children by heart how nearVj 



the deductive ads 1 ms Wen ffiwtisted on the inductive j 
subsequent speakers, vho hm dunri tram tip w i a ^ Mil 
‘ bm and abroad, bow the evil results Mr 

i It do Mow upon tU prese nt mtan. I think, • 

• * *-> to Vy tiie 


that the general 


unbodied in the first 
meeting to bo held 



bare beard would he best 
eobxnitted to the publie 
namely:— 

“That m the 1 —r th o t thorn mom fend mm 
Btamnrtaiy ffehook to lead and write the 
aad tom e no m k attributable fa a amt 1 
tin prMwat nod* at Bpelliaf, it is advisable, Ibr the 
Bdecetioa, that kxm efcaagaihoald be idhsUd. fei aria t 
tba aril.** 

The Chairman: I will now call upon Dr Morris, whose 
become familiar to every student of tho English ] 
trodnce the second topic for discussion—“Etyi 
What is etymology r Spurious etymology.' 
etymology by present spelling. Spelling of 
Spenser, and others; why was It altered?** 

Dr Richard Morris said that philologists ware supposed to 
nore altogether difficulties in teaching reading and to think mb 
of themselves aa if word-roots were inYented for their uae^ whim 
roots were said to flourish most in barren ground. He did not 
think that any true philologist would hesitate to prefer a system 
which would enable reading to he learned in lees time. At Cat 
time he was a great advocate for preserving the “ historic spel¬ 
ling.” He had now quite left that ground, and went with those 
who advocated a change of spelling. Dr Morris related an anec¬ 
dote of a Swede, who, when writing of English eccentricities of 
spelling, said, “ The English are said to pronounce colonel as 4sf- 
nel, but I don't believe it.” He did not think that any thing could 
be more clumsily contrived than English orthography. Scientific 
etymology was a study which would have to be patiently investi¬ 
gated by those who cared about it, and it was absurd to expect to 
And etymological roots in the spelling of the common words of 
the language. 


Dr Morris instanced many examples of deceptive etymologies I 
based upon bad spelling, most of which will be found in his I 
evening inaugural address. 

The Rev. Castle Cleary said that when eminent etymologists 
like Dr Morris and Professor Max Muller (who was a tower of 
strength) preferred phonetic to historic spelling, lesser men might 
well keep silent. For himself, he might say that the movement 
for Spelling Reform came to him like a sunbeam at the present 
time, when he had just concluded. * \ou% of investigation 
in abstract language. Professional 
able to pursue t h mr favorite study intooks*. dxwxvVj 
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. lot get rid of the present troublesome, complicated, and useless 
■Balling P The speaker attempted to illustrate, by a diagram, some 
, St the results of nis inquiry into the inner meaning and power of 
Inguage. He intended to publish his system by which he en- 
laosored to make the meaning of words almost intelligible to the 
eye. It was not necessary to preserve our traditional spelling. 
Means* the meanings of words were entirely independent of the 
mode of their presentment to the eye. Every language had the 
■one meanings under different sounds. 

His book, to be called “ The Visible Origin of Language,” 
would amply justify any action that might be taken upon the 


In reply to a question, Mr Cleary said he could not name the 
publisher at present. 

Hr Tito Pagliardini gave some examples of the etymological 
err or s and mislead in gs of so-called “ historical ” spelling. There 
was scarcely a word in which there was not some useless letter 
that was not sounded, and that was generally declared to be the 
etymological letter. Take the word physic, in which the ph were 
•apposed to indicate its Greek origin. He denied it, for in Greek 
the first sound was indicated by a single letter and not by ph. 
Hie y did not prove its Greek origin ; and the final c was h (kappa) 
in Greek. He instanced the Italian language in proof of the ad¬ 
vantages of phonetic spelling. The Italian people had always 
been phoneticians, for they insisted upon writing* phonetically, 
and thereby showed their good sense. The consequence was that 
he could read Tasso and Dante in the very pronunciation of those 
poets. This could not be done with Chaucer and Spenser. En¬ 
glish traditional spelling often represented only printers' errors, 
or the conceits of dictionary-makers ; and he instanced the h in 
Is mb, the g in sovereign, and the u in parlour and neighbour . The 
jpople who stuck so tenaciously to the u in honour and favour 
anew nothing about its origin or meaning ; they did not even go 
by the dead fact, which was what governed most narrow-minded 
people. There were about 400 or 500 words that ought to end in 
our, and only about forty in which the etymological u was insisted 
upon by the public examiners. Who would dare write lutour , *m- 
perour, and dortour with a u ? These words might be supposed to 


come from Latin, though they came through French. To be con¬ 
sistent, we must omit the u from favor, honor, and color , or insert 
it in 400 other words. There was hardly a word that might not 
be pulled to pieces by the critical etymologist. Bad spelling was 
injurious like everything else false and misleading. What we ought 
to have is truth in spelling—a photograph of the spoken language. 
When a person went to a photographer he did not expect to have a 
pug-nose substituted for hi a aquiline, or a forehead VdsYjVsw 
sdtter bad an expanded brow ; nor would it satisfa nkmtot 
photographer to say, “ This is your conventions^. ^ 


mat wnatever *ysiern oi pnonetic spelling w< 
be a gain to philology. The true philologist 
the comparison of languages from a truthful 
from a system of false spelling. After Italy, 
nation to produce a work in comparative p 
spelling, the speaker concluded, did not interf 
and the true philologist despised bad spelling. 

A gentleman instanced the word “acorn** a 
wrong spelling actually obscured the right etj 
spelling the word with an o people thought it 
of oak and corn ; but it had nothing to do witl 
was simply the Gothic akran , which meant a : 

Mr Ball thought that such writers as Dean 
who had followed in his wake, had done much 
pearance of the historical difficulty. Dean Tr 
take of ascribing the beauty of words to their 
to their sound. We should not lose the h 
“ home,*’ for example, if it were phonetically g 
a phonetic dress would be just as dear to us. 
Dean 'french’s error of supposing that spelling 
way would destroy their beauty, poetry, and lifi 
that the sound of the word and the idea attach' 
mode in which it was spelled, was the essentia 

A gentleman said he wished to ask Mr 1 
A number of words had been mentioned contain 
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gelling would alter and correct the pronunciation of many words, 
fb words he gave containing ea, now sounded with ee, were for- 
'fcerly pronounced with at, as they are still in Ireland and by the 
r lower classes in England. In the large number of words in 
which ea is sounded short, as 44 bread,” 44 dead,” 44 stead,” etc., 
fte would retain the short sound, and the look of the word would 
: wot be much changed; there would be merely a useless letter thrown 
Out. Everybody could read bred, ded, without the a. Another 
4ay—not now—he would advocate the restoration of the ancient 
os in. eveiw word spelled with ea where it was sounded long, saying 
M pratch ” and “pratcher,” not 44 preech ” and 44 preecher.” But 
he did not mean to change his pronunciation just now. 

Mr W. Storr hoped the Conference would give no encourage- 
mentto the suggestion that any changes of accepted pronunciations 
Were involved in the reform advocated ; indeed, any such changes 
would land us in difficulties as great as those they would obviate. 
But the suggestion, coupled with a question that had been asked, 
showed the durability of defining the objects aimed at. The first 
was the elimination or useless letters, which was supported by the 
highest philological authorities ; the next was the representation of 
sounds by signs—letters or combinations of letters — which did not 
represent any other sounds. 

Mr E. Jones said that as Honorary Secretary of the Conference, 
he had received a great many applications for permission to pre- 
‘sent schemes to the Conference; the Committee had therefore 
obtained the permission of the Society of Arts to have the use of 
the room to-morrow to discuss schemes, as suggested by Mr Storr 
. and Mr Hale, supposing it should be the general desire. 

The Chairman took a show of hands, and it was agreed to hold 
another meeting on the following day at 11 o'clock. 

The Chairman, in summing up, said, So far as he could see, the 
upshot of the second topic was this—the advocates of the present 
system of spelling can get no help or support from the scientific 
pnilologists. In the first place, our present spelling does not help 
a man to discover the etymology of words to any great extent ; in 
fact, the number of cases in which it suggests etymology are 
counterbalanced by the number of cases in which it suggests the 
wrong etymology. In the second place, the object of a system of 
writing of any kind is not to be an etymological dictionary. If 
we are to turn a system of writing into a repertory of etymologies 
we shall find no end to the process. Hence I think that so far as 
the discussion has gone it would show that the second resolution 
which is to be proposed to-night practically embodies the general 
opinion of the speakers. 

Dr Gladstone, on being called upon to introduce the third topic* 
—"Means of Introducing an Amended System ot 
eminent sanction indispensable. Would it be neeesaaxy seud. 

present generation to school again ? “W ould 
Com. 2 



Reform would destroy etymology. It was as a phil< 
first took up the question, because he was a philologi 
he was an educationist; but seeing the importanc 
Reform, he desired to see carried into actual practice 
long believed to be true in theory. 

Amongst the unintelligent objectors were those 
would be necessary to send the present generation to 
In one notable place it was said that the present ge 
go to school again to learn their “ grammars ” afres] 
entire mistake to suppose that it would be difficult f 
generation to learn any particular scheme of Spe 
which might be adopted. We might divide the co 
three classes—the clever fellows, the common-place ir 
the stupid ones. Now he would engage that the sc 
Pitman, Mr Ellis, Mr Jones, Mr Butterfill, or an; 
not trouble the clever fellows; for they would be" 
anything straight off without instruction. As for the ( 
people, a lesson of about an hour would enable them 
new scheme of reading. The stupid ones would requ 
one lesson to get it into their brains, for they would 
that the sounds of words were not necessarily associ; 
particular forms of letters. Perhaps half-a-dozen ho 
would be enough for such persons. As an illustrate 
of reading phonetic printing, Dr Gladstone mentioned 

of his rAfld th« first, thrpp linps nf Mr Pitman's Whom 
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therefore only a tonic encouraging us to put forth all our powers. 
As to the particular way of making the change, there might bo 
different opinions among them ; but they were all agreed m the 
desirability of asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission 
of Inquiry. There was a double reason for making this request; 
first of all, it was certain that the Government would have to play 
an important part in the question. The Government could assume 
-three different attitudes toward the question ; it might discourage 
'and actually prohibit any change; or it might sanction, or simply 
favor, the change. At the present time the Government was dis¬ 
couraging and actually prohibiting change in a great many cases. 
In our elementary schools, in which six-sevenths of the children 
are educated, the children were compelled to spell—he would not 
say according to any standard, because there was no standard of 
'English spelling, but they were required to spell according to what 
the Inspector of that district considered to bo the right way of 
spelling. (Hear.) [f the Inspector thought that “ honour ” should 
be spelled with w, he would pluck a child who spelled it “ honor.” 
Through the action of Her Majesty’s Inspectors it was necessary 
to grind these children in spelling even in the lower standards; 
and unless they passed tolerably in spelling in these lower stan¬ 
dards they never had a chance of rising into the higher depart¬ 
ments of the school. Then in the Civil Service examinations more 
■candidate! are plucked for bad spelling than for all other things 
pat together. What a strange anomaly! Many young men who 
would make excellent servants of the State were rejected because 
-they could not pass the spelling ordeal. It was difficult to say 
what the ordinary spelling was. If a Civil Service candidate ven¬ 
tured to spell according to Johnson’s Dictionary he would certainly 
be plucked; so he would if he did not repeat the etymological 
blunders that Johnson made, such as putting an « in “ island,” 
the g in “ sovereign,” etc. Dr Gladstone insisted upon the impor¬ 
tance of the Government allowing freedom of action in this matter, 
or better still, do as the Dutch Government did : favor a change 
of spelling so as to bring it into accordance with reason and con¬ 
venience. A Royal Commission would have a certain power and 
authority in the selection or recommendation of the best scheme. 
We all had our notions about spelling and pronunciation, and he 
anticipated that the adjourned Conference for the discussion of 
schemes would be an interesting one ; but we did not want a civil 
war upon the matter. We had a great enemy to tight, and must 
not get to fighting amongst ourselves. We cannot settle it amongst 
ourselves; but if the Government choose to appoint a Royal Com¬ 
mission, and bring together a great number of educationists and 
‘philologists, who would collect and digest information, and speak 
with authority- upon the matter,—then there were on. 

their side such aa Robert Lowe, whose aAmVratoXe 
*read 9 end there waa another statesman whoaenaimeh.'e 
Coa. 2 * 



bore, who bad also expressed bis opinion as to the utter absurdity ■ 
and perplexity of tbe present English spelling, and the obstacle it 
placed in tbe way of foreigners who desired to learn our language; 

—these and other men in high places would give the matter their 
attention. He was astonished to see how the question of Spelling 
Reform had advanced of late, and he felt sure that we should hate 
the co-operation of the great majority of educated persons, who 
must be invited to use the amended spelling; and then it would 
not be long before the public would go with us, and then we should 
carry the point. 

The Chairman:—I hope Alexander John Ellis, our great au¬ 
thority on phonology, will give us his opinion on the subject. 

Mr A. J. Ellis said that at that late hour of the afternoon he 
intended to keep strictly within his ten minutes of time. The 
question they had especially to consider was—the means of intro- 1 
ducing the amended system of spelling. Of the other points brought j 
forward in the agenda it was necessary to say very little, because i 
everything turned upon the means of introducing the amended 
system. They would recollect that Mrs Glasse in her celebrated 
receipt for cooking a hare, recommended that they should first 
catch it. Now we want first to catch the amended system of 
spelling. There were a great many hares running wild in that 
respect, and we wanted to set a good pack of hounds to work to 
pull down the right hare ; and that pack of hounds, if he might 
be allowed to use such a disparaging simile, was a Royal Com¬ 
mission which would thoroughly investigate the different systems, 
and determine w hether any one of them was practical, and then 
carry out the wish of those who wanted an amended system of 
spelling. Their wishes were these—that the amended system 
should make it very much easier to learn to read; secondly, that 
it should make it very much easier to leam to write; and thirdly, 
that it should teach everybody who sees a word and has learnt to 
read, how to pronounce it. On the previous day he went to a very 
good school in which he was delighted to see so much done by 
McCulloch’s reading-books to teach reading in a comparatively 
short time according to the present orthography ; but the pronun¬ 
ciation was detestable. He had never been in such an atmosphere 
of Cockney pronunciation before. It was in the north of London. 
The mispronunciation spread to some of the teachers. There were 
certain subsidiary things that we also wished. We wish to pre¬ 
serve the utility of our present libraries. He had been working 
at Spelling Reform a quarter of a century, and so had Mr Pitman. 
He (Mr Ellis) was so conservative that he would not altera single 
letter, and he would allow the two or three different ways of spel¬ 
ling which existed amongst different writers and printing-offices. 
Be would not hammer out the double l in “ traveller,” or the u in 
“honour,” which was the wron^ \ettev to oex. Wa 

Present spelling must exist upon its o^tn ^ 
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— he would put it to would be to read from it, not to write in it. 
The amended spelling we require is a system which all those who 
ean read in the present spelling should be able to read at sight; 
•nd it should teach all who could read at present to pronounce the 
words of the English language according to the received pronun¬ 
ciation. 

For the last three years he had been making careful inquiries 
as to what is the pronunciation all over the country, and he had 
come to the conclusion that if there was a mispronunciation of 
English anywhere it was that which he was now using. But that 
mispronunciation was a conventional system altogether; it had 
grown up entirely by artificial means, and it would have to be 
propagated by artificial means, and, being an entirely artificial 
changeling, there was a possibility of preserving it by artificial 
means. It would he a great blessing if we could get everyone to 
■peak alike, because it was the living language and not the dead 
letter that we cared about. This led him to the way in which it 
should be introduced. It should necessarily be introduced, of 
course, in teaching to read in schools; and, in order to be intro¬ 
duced in schools, it was necessary, as had been pointed out by 
Dr Gladstone, to have Government sanction. Why ? Because it 
was the Government which paid the capitation fees, and the 
schoolmaster would not teach anything that did not bring in those 
fees. That was the reason why we must have Government 
assistance. But how could we go to Government with our pack 
of hares, and say, “You must have this or that system ; you must 
adopt the plan of Mr Pitman, or Ellis, or Jones, or Mr Thingumy ? ” 
That would be of no use. Government would say, “We must 
have a competent tribunal, which would present a system fit for 
us to enforce in schools.” That was the reason why the conveners 
of the Conference had deprecated the introduction of any particular 
system. It was the principle of having an amended orthography 
which we wanted to enforce and to induce Government to take 
up and thoroughly investigate in the only legitimate way—by a 
Royal Commission. That Koyal Commission would, of course, 
not only say whether they would have a new system or not, but 
they would also be able to advise the Government that that system 
should be one for whioh schoolmasters should receive capitation 
fees, and in which Civil Service Examiners should allow students 
to pass. 

Then came another question as to spelling. In the Spelling 
Bees it was absolutely necessary, not to say that they spelled right, 
but that they spelled according to a particular dictionary ; and 
generally Nuttall’s dictionary was used, perhaps for the reason 
that it was the cheapest rubbish they could buy. It was necessary 
that another plan should be adopted. Whatever the system of 
spelling introduced, and in whatever direction 
it must be in the direction of showing the hU&ssx 



and the examination of a vaster number of details 
and that was supposed to be taught by spelling wo 
Therefore the thing that had to ho settled was— 
tion should we make use of? Yesterday afternc 
the sentence, “ The whale is a great fish,’* for ' 
ought to he whipped, because the whale was i 
was pronounced thus: ** The idle is a grite fis 
have to decide on many points of pronunciation, 
to say wale or whale, icich or which , weal or w?u 
would be absolutely necessary, in order to carr; 
system to the full, to recommend not only a sy 
but a pronouncing dictionary, with lists of word 
new spelling, so that people might know the spe 
pass—that is to say, the spelling we would allc 
value with the old spelling, which was, in fact, a 
for it was not a hundred years old. He had 8] 
years in examining the changes of English spell 
ciation, and he affirmed distinctly that it was diffc 
car’s or Spenser’s or Shakspere’s : for we had m 
Spenser made an absurd attempt to imitate the 
wrote a language which was an invention. We 
epere’s spelling; we have only his own name, w 
one way [as above] and we in another [Shakesp 
spelling but pronunciation has altered from Shak 
even from the seventeenth and-eighteenth centu 
must settle not only the system of spelling, but tl 
nunciation ; and when we have settled the last ir 
the spelling, which must have a decided phonet 
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t ventured upon varying pronunciations ; they kept to one 
g, although there were very peculiar rules for altering the 
iciation of letters in conjoined words. Phonetic spelling 
>t thoroughly developed in the Dutch language. How far 
lould be carried was another question ; but we can do 
g without a Royal Commission. Bishop Temple said the 
tiing to do was for educated people to set to work and say, 
w'ill have this spelling.*' He (Mr Ellis) believed that no 
icated people would agree upon the same system of spelling, 
his life he never met with two persons who pronounced all 
ords of the language which they had in common in the 
vay; and they would not write them in the same way. A 
in the “Penny Cyclopaedia” said it was absurd to suppose 
lyone consulted a dictionary ; people spelled as it appeared to 
"ight. But, as Mr Sayce had pointed out in a letter to the 
my t an author’s way of spelling did not appear in his books, 
le custom of the printing office. He (Mr Ellis) had had, 
printed at some of the greatest printing-offices, and it was 
3 a trouble to get his spellings adopted. Spottiswoodes 
lotice that they did not follow either the author’s orthogra- 
his punctuation, unless ordered to do so. Printers not only 
he author the trouble of correcting their mistakes, bqt they 
him pay for it. All this would be remedied as soon as there 
Government authority for spelling and pronunciation. A 
r recently showed him as his authority a dictionary which 
“ trade ** mixture of Walker and Webster, and was not 
the paper it was printed upon ; and yet upon such author- 
ey founded their system. But it was necessary for the 
r to have a system of spelling; it was impossible to pick 
>es quickly when spelling was unsettled. As soon as Gov- 
nt gave authority for an amended system of spelling to be 
In schools and in Civil Service examinations, the printers 
follow suit. 

i Rev. John Curwen (of Tonic Sol-Fa reputation) said he 
aught this battle for the sake of Sunday-school children 
•nine years ago, and he knew the difficulty of it. He was 
ised to see children trying to learn to spell. He wanted 
to learn to read as soon as possible. The plan he adopted 
> throw away spelling altogether, and to teach the children 
les. This was a rough-and-ready way, but it accomplished 
sired end. The plan had since been adopted in many places, 
then he had, through studying the plan of Miss Glover, been 
ed in introducing a new way of writing musical sounds, 
id tried to teach people to sing in the simplest way by a 
ray of writing music. He met with exactly the same ob¬ 
is that were raised against the present movement. There 
othing bo dreadful to some people aa on eAteraMvsn. 

‘ writing a thing down. Now , the great ** 



ill writing, was not the symbol but the thing. MTien once jwl 
bate taught the thing, any mode of notation could be adopted* 
but in the process of teaching, the notation must be as simple as 
possible. One of the great principles of the art of teaching was, 
that directly you have planted an idea in the mind of a child you 
must give it a name and a sign. We must, therefore, have i 
notation. He felt sure that the only plan of introducing this 
reform would be by teaching pronunciation to the little children. 
We must have speaking classes before we have reading classes. 
Even with the present awkward spelling ho had observed that the 
children who bad the best ears for sound learned to read the best, 
and this would be particularly the rase with phonetic spelling. 
If the Government would allow phonetic spelling to be adopted 
as far as the first and second standards, then he could premiss 
that in the third and fourth standards, the children would be better 
spellers on the old plan than they were at present. They would 
nW have the advantage of having been taught to pronounce well 
Time would he gained, not lost, by beginning with phonetic spr¬ 
ing. We must not attempt to upset the old system for a moment. 
He was glaH to hear Mr Ellis soy we could not do it. We could 
not cancel the stores of knowledge in existing books. It vu 
impossible to upset the old system. The two methods must more 
together; they must he concurrent. Let the new method be ta 
aimple as possible \ donut trouble about its being like the old 
method. Let it be as true to sounds as you can make it Teach 
first the true thing, and when the true "thing is taught any sort 
of signs would be easily mastered. 

Dr Morris having taken the vacated chair, 

Mr Councillor Woollcr, of Darlington, said the Conference was 
very much indebted to Professor Sayce for presiding, and he had 
great pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to him for his services, 
Mr Wooller thought they had made progress with the question. 
Now that education was compulsory, it wo* imperative to remove 
obstacles from the path of knowledge, and not expect children to 
make bricks without straw. 

Colonel Clinton seconded the resolution, and it was earned tj 
acclamation. 


mated te taw* kitted, 
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; REPORT OF A PUBLIC MEETING 

_l 

ON. 

SPELLING REFORM, 

Meld at the Society of Arts, Adelpki , London , on Tuesday 
evening , 29£A o/* Afay, 1877. 

The Rev. Dr R. Morris presided, and delivered the following 
address:— 

We meet together this evening to take into consideration the 

S uestion of the advisability and necessity of making some changes 
i oar English spelling so as to get rid of the numerous inconsis¬ 
tencies and anomalies and consequent difficulties to those who 
tune to make use of our orthographical system. We meet together 
not only as educationists or philologists, having a direct personal 
interest in the question, but also, with respect to the act of be- 
nwolence to the young of our species that this question mainly 
Contemplates, as philanthropists. 

At this meeting we want, if possible, to do something—however 
little—to remove the prejudice, altogether unreasonable, that exists 
in the minds of many against any change of orthography, and es¬ 
pecially against any consistent alphabetic spelling based on pho¬ 
netic principles. 

Those engaged in the work of teaching know full well that the 
question of Spelling Reform has an important bearing upon the 
education of the young. Reading is the beginning of a long course 
of mental training ; it is the first great step a child takes after an 
acquaintance (partial though it be) with its mother tongue, towards 
the further acquisition of knowledge. This first step, one would 
naturally think, should be made comparatively easy ; no unneces¬ 
sary obstacles ought to be allowed to lie in and obstruct the way. 
The path should he rendered as smooth and as agreeable as possible, 
and not unnecessarily laborious and painful. But by reason of 
the numerous anomalies, defects, and irregularities of representing 
the spoken language, learning to read is anything but an easy and 
pleasant task ; it is surrounded on all sides with difficulties and 
stumbling blocks. Adults who by some good fortune or other 
have become proficients in the subject and have managed to master 
the intricacies of our orthography and have become what is rarely 
found, good spellers, no longer have a true appreciation of the ob¬ 
stacles they have surmounted. All the severity of the 
toil is forgotten and they feel little ox no eom^aawyo. iot f'oa 
young learners who are dally undergoing tVie ssjA 




mental discipline to allow it to be tampered with” o 
by the hands of spelling reformers. The very com 
orthography, with all its puzzling irregularities a 
caprices, rendered it, be thought, a most importanl 
factor in training the mind of the young, and shoulc 
retained in spite of all opposition to the contrary. 

Those who take this view of the subject, and they 
lose sight of the fact that discipline is only a meat 
and where no end is gained the so-called training is 
inary. This objection to a reformation in spelling 
had more force were the whole business of school-] 
only in learning to read and to master an absurd sysl 
symbols. It might have had greater weight a centi 
every school-boy was not expected to possess so mi 
formation as at present. Now, many subjects are eh 
in the curriculum of school work: languages* ancien 
literature, mathematics, natural science—all these a 
a share of our scholars’ time and attention. Our j 
then so much to learn, they ought not to be needh 
at the very threshold of instruction and knowledge 
and antiquated spelling. 

If a child be taught to read well it has acquired a 
strument for gaining information, and of gathering f 
stores of learning from the labors of the past as wel 

nmunl • V»nf if rvnlr imnorfopflv faIIfi-Vif ikon « ,.k.. 
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s show that the bulk of the children educated in elementary 
3 with State aid, in whose behalf three and a-half millions 
pended yearly, leave school without being able to spell ac- 
ly or read with intelligence. 

Inspector writes : “ I seldom hear pleasing reading. In 
cases the fact that the child is not thinking of what it reads, 
how the next hard word is to be pronounced, deprives the 
g of all naturalness.” 

s deficiency cannot be owing to the teachers of our elemen- 
L-hools, who as we have seen are well trained for their work ; 
ey fail (if they can be said to fail in doing what is well nigh 
sible under the circumstances) because they are provided 
a bad instrument to work with, and the failure is wholly 
j use Lord Lytton’s words, to the “ lying, round-about, puz- 
aded delusion in our accursed system of spelling. ,, 
as been said that we love our alphabet and cling so tena- 
y to it because it is so thoroughly English. Never mind its 
c, inconsistent, and imperfect character, never mind its in- 
• to meet the needs which first gave rise to it. It is our own 
:e of all its manifold imperfections. If we alter it we shall 
English look like some foreign tongue. It will have an out- 
h and ugly look. There are some people, indeed, foolish 
h to claim a divine origin for the alphabet; they have no 
hat alphabets have been the outcome of the necessities and 
gence of man; rude enough in their first stage—mere pic- 
vriting, of which we have abundant truces in the hierogly- 
of the ancient Egyptians and in the present ideographs of 
hinese, which h|s *3,000 characters to represent 500 syllabic 
s. There are in this language 1,100 ways of writing one 
(e). In this tongue orthographic differences are absolutely 
*ary —but we do not see why English should try to imitate 
verity of Chinese orthography. / 

3 old Egyptians and Assyrians made a great advance upon 
lumsy contrivance for representing spoken sounds, and de- 
a syllabic alphabet from which the Phoenicians and other 
ic tribes have worked out a purely alphabetic and phonetic 
n, which was adopted by the Greeks and Romans, to whom 
e indebted for our symbols. When the Roman alphabet was 
ed by our forefathers it was no doubt a phonetic alphabet, 
ufficed to represent with some few additions all the element- 
mnds of the language. 

a very early period, however, our orthography got into dis- 
from various causes, such as differences of dialect, etc. The 
an Conquest introduced a great element of discord, not at 
isened by the sudden growth of dialects, each of which had 
n system of spelling. 

re, indeed, arose in the twelfth centoy a reformer Vho 
Tduce a uniform system of orthography. \ eXkoAft 'shft 
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author of the Ormulum, whose work is a mine of philological 
wealth, because he was a Spelling Reformer, and had adopted a 
consistent representation of the sounds made use of in his own 
dialect. 

The Norman Conquest introduced a large number of new words 
into English, and with this increase of vocabulary some few new 
sounds were brought into the language, but no attempt was made 
to represent them by new characters and fitting symbols. 

If we had kept the French orthography for French words, things 
would not have been so bad as they are, but we most absurdly 
altered pure English words, as if out of compliment to French 
orthography. 

Harangue is of French origin, but tongue is native English, and 
has no more claim to a u than lung or tongs. 

An American writer observes: “ Caxton’s printers were Dutch¬ 
men, and we are notf suffering the consequence. We have two 
words spelt with the Dutch a (canoe and shoe) neither received 
from Dutch; but this perhaps enhances the compliment.’* 

At a later period we had a large influx of foreign words from 
Latin, Greek, Modem French, etc., which tended, with other in¬ 
fluences, to load our writing with anomalous spellings, from which 
we have tried at various times to free ourselves, but in vain; and 
we still endure the thraldom, and we cling to this false and absurd 
system, and will not change our written signs though they violate 

the very purpose for which they were originally devised _naraelv, 

to represent the spoken sounds of the language. “ Our alphabet 
violates the true relation of written to spoken language.'* 

Professor Sawyer says : “ The alphabet might be creditable to 
Shorn, hut it does not answer our purposes, and it is a disgrace to 
civilization to continue our patronage of it. It is the gift of bar¬ 
barism to civilisation, and in adapting it to our wants we have 
made it tenfold more barbarous than before.” 

The numerous inconsistencies in our use of the letters of the 
alphabet make our orthography a lying spirit to deceive those who 
use it; and we seem willing to listen to its voice. One object of 
education is to train the observing powers of a child, and to teach 
it to reason from the facts that come within the range of its ex¬ 
perience. Our alphabet, with all its glorious uncertainties, only 
tends to mislead and deceive the observing powers. From the 
written symbol the child ought to be able to deduce the proper 
sound ; but when one symbol represents three or four sounds, and 
the same sound is represented by from five to twelve or even 
more different symbols, how is a child to get any help towards 
the sound from observing the symbol ? It is said that only fifty 
words in English are written as they are pronounced, [are pro¬ 
nounced in accordance with the names of their letters,] so that 
the eye is the organ used (as in Chinese) in learning to read. 

An American writer calculate* that the sound sh in shall, which 
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occurs in 3,447 words, is represented in twenty-two different ways. 
“ A simple symbol to denote this sound in English is extremely 
desirable. Its use would save in the aggregate a vast amount of 
mechanical labor in writing; it would simplify orthography ; it 
would tend to unify pronunciation ; it would diminish the labor 
of both teachers and pupils, and at the same time increase know¬ 
ledge ; it would reduce the cost of printing at least one percent, 
saving the cost of one volume in every hundred, and the cost of 
one entire edition of a daily paper in every one hundred days/* 

The digraphs are a great source of difficulty, though they were 
devised to help the simple letters*. They are employed without 
rule or reason : meaty break, bread ; do , doc, does , dough , doughty .(*) 
In fact, we have tried to accomplish an impossibility by endeavor¬ 
ing to write forty-three sounds [38] with twenty-three letters. 
All this difficulty might be got over by an enlarged alphabet—by 
having one symbol for one sound, and by giving one sound only 
to each symbol. But this involves some alterations in the exist¬ 
ing system, and the advocates of the present spelling say that any 
change would not enable us, as now, to distinguish homonyms 
(words having the same sounds) by different spellings. We should 
not be able to discriminate, as now, between to y too t two ; rite , 
wright , right. One rather witty person observed in* a scholastic 
paper, that forefathers would not be distinguished from four fa - 
there (no doubt the proposer of the riddle, Where is mention made 
in the Bible of five sleeping in one bed ?) (*) Though homonyms 
have different origins, it is by no means necessary to discriminate 
them in writing; in the spoken language we make no distinction, 
and the sense guides us, and renders orthographic distinction un¬ 
necessary. Nor does our language by any means always distin¬ 
guish them. Thus we have two cleaves , two bears , three foundty 
three meats (meaty meet, mete), six sounds (to fathom, healthy, a 
tone, a strait of the sea, a probe, a cuttle-fish), and box has 
eight meanings. Prof. Whitney says : Of how infinitesimal value 
then is the Chinese principle as introduced into English usage! 
We may blot out every vestige of it from our vocabulary to-mor¬ 
row, and it will never be missed; the written language will still 
continue to be as good as the spoken ; and if anyone is not content 
with that, let him migrate and learn another tongue.** 

The advocates of historic or etymological spelling are the loud¬ 
est in their outcry against any innovation in our present ortho¬ 
graphy. It seems to be the greatest bugbear of all. Etymology 
deals with two things : with the form and the meaning of words. 
It is the business of the etymologist to get at the oldest form and 
meaning of a word by a reference to the historical documents of 
a language, or by a comparison of kindred tongues. The philolo- 

1. A boy once explained doughty as “ a mixture of flour and water/* He 
was thinking of doughy. 

2. The answer is—Abraham slept with his forefathers. 



jut depend* upon the written symbol for discovering the original 
ipflken fortu, and on account of not knowing the eiuut sound 
represented by tbe symbol be is often deceived and milled in hl» 
L nv©*ti*aticma, Had tbe form always followed the Bound, and had 
tbo spelling ehang- d as soon as there was a change of pronuncia¬ 
tion, tbe etyniotagut would hare been vastly helped in bU 
researches and considerable light would have been thrown upon 
the conditiont of the spoken language. For gelling, as I said, 
at tbe oldest form of a word, we do not depend on our present or* 
thography. Wu have documents in an nnbroken line From the 
time of Alfred the Great to tbe present. Were wo to write wp 
instead of «/, and fifrre instead of lnave, am! rite for right, the 
etymology would not suffer, Older records of our speech wouJii 
give us all tbe information wo want, Lite and love wore originally 
written with an f; lord, lean, laugh and many others bad an 
Initial A; Air, to hasten, had a guttural as well as high ; w4 had 
bu original §h ^ nnil , toil, fair, etc,, have dropped an A, and yet 
we know something of the etymology of those words. If we are 
to preserve the etymological spelling ns might and nighty then let 
ne put a guttural in may and ace, where it originally was. To 
strike out the i in catm and flit seems sacrilegious ; yet without 
Injury to the etymology we have dropped it in which, and #ucA, 
and eneh 9 but unluckily put it in ttttJtf in defiance of its etymology. 
It has been said that our beautiful orthography leads people up to 
etymology, as though spelling fomte with a k would make one on 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, or writing pkiloMphtT with ph would niaku 
him a Greek scholar. But we have not to make etymology estr, 
it is a scientific study and needs patient in ve a ligation and ^search. 
Those who know something of French, Latin, and Greek have at 
bund mentis of determining the original form and sense of many 
of tbe words they use; but as u rule these words are not difficult 
It is tbe commoner words that require etymological analysis and 
do not curry their original form upon tbe surface, and those who 
want to know tbe history of these words must consult the works 
of those w ho have treated the subject, or they must make a separata 
study of it for themselves. But unfortunately our spelling ifl 
often etymologically misleading, as in tprightly (from 
tove reign (from ntpenm*), it I and, icicle, fa# p wAefe, wretch, ridge, 
could, thumb, Itm thorn. , 

Doubt and debt have often been adduced a* examples of etymo* 
logical spelling. These words tell a downright falsehood; they 
do not come from Larin direct, but from Latin-French, and are 
written in French doute, dette ; and why not spell spout/* 
fpoult ; ** pout/' poult. Many e's have Wu dropped because 
having become silent they are no longer wanted, as in star, ton, 
noon, heart ; yet we wu a iavittivqnc and wame. 

te/brni the spelling and tW voiivm 'Cww <Mtai.taEb 

?d nearer to the etymclagy» && twwg ^ vuw«v « 


vrti 


life 
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for son (0. E. Suna\ home , wife , Jon* (0. E. Aw«, trt/, 5o»); yowAt 
written aught, (0. E. aht), honour (0. E. honur). Prof. Whitney 
says of this word, “We look upon the u (or o) with a kind of 
Wondering awe, as we do upon the superhuman delicacy of organ¬ 
isation of the true princess in Andersen’s story, who felt a pea so 
gainfully through twenty mattresses and twenty eider-down beds/* 
Reform the spelling and let the form follow the sound, and we 
should train the ear, as well as the eye. 

“ A consistent spelling,” says Prof. Whitney, “ would awaken 
and educate the phonetic sense of the community.” 

■ “ We are, then, clearly of opinion that a phonetic orthography 
is, of itself in all respects desirable, and that there is no good rea¬ 
son against introducing it, save the inconvenience of so great a 
ehange. Every theoretical and practical consideration makes in 
its favor.”—Prof. Whitney's “ Oriental and Linguistic Studies,” 
Second Series, p. 199. 

Sir Charles Reed, LL.D., Chairman of the School Board for 
London, moved the first resolution:— 

That as the length of time now found necessary to teach children in 
Elementary Schools to read and write the English language with ease and 
correctness is attributable in a great measure to the difficulties of the present 
mode of spelling, it is advisable for the promotion of education, that some 
change should be effected, in order to remedy the evil. 

He said that for many years he had been considering what could 
be done to shorten the process of learning to read through all the 
perplexities and anomalies of our difficult orthography. 

In his address to the Social Congress at Brighton in 1975, he 
called attention to the subject of English spelling and in his report 
to Parliament upon the Educational Exhibits in the Philadelphia 
^Exhibition, 1876, he had urged the importance of an inquiry under 
the authority of Parliament. That the question was not a new 
one, he quoted Dr Isaac Watts, who in the preface to bis “ Art of 
Reading and Writing English,” 1740, says : “As for spelling, 
bow wretchedly it is practised by a great part of the unlearned 
world! For, never having attained a good knowledge of the general 
force and sound of the English letters, and being utter strangers 
to the derivation of words from foreign languages, they neither 
•pell according to custom, nor to the sound, nor to the derivation. 
When they have learned the use of a pen they make such a hideous 
jumble of letters to stand for words that neither the vulgar nor 
the learned can guess what they mean.” 

He also referred to Franklin, Johnson, Jacotot, Pestalozzi, Mrs 
Trimmer, and lastly the Edgeworths, who themselves proposed a 
plan. Bichard Lovell Edgeworth says : “ As it is usually man¬ 
aged, it is a dreadful task to learn, and, if possible, a more dreadful 
task to teach, to read. With the help of eouutoeta, wcA 
and ginger-bread, or by dint of reiterated paVu. and. 
names of the fo ur-and-twenty letters of the 
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in the courne of time firmly fixed in the pupil’s memory. So much 
the tcornf. All the names will disturb him, if he have common 
sens*-, and at even* step they stop his progress.** Edgeworth then 
describes :i method by which “ nine-tenths of the labor and disgust 
of learning to read may be saved amid cheerfulness and smiles in¬ 
stead of frownsand tears.’* This was the Phonic tnethrd , scarcely 
known in this country, but most usefully adopted in America and 
Germany. 

In describing the method. Sir Charles said, Dr Leigh, after 
spending twenty-five years in perfecting it, describes it as a method 
by which first sounds und then names are taught. It is really 
«* Pronouncing Orthography.*’ It shows the exact pronunciation 
of every word and n special form of letter is used for each sound 
of it.” Letters which have no sound are printed in a hair-line, 
or light-faced type. It thus shows the pronunciation without 
changing the spelling, and even preserves the familiar form or 
face of the words, ns we are accustomed to see them. Now what 
are the results ? The evidence of teachers is of course the most 
important; everywhere they are eager to testify to the “ saving 
of time,” especially to those children who, as in Boston, have but 
four or five yeais* schooling. They also speak of the “ uniformity 
of results” in nil the schools; and the evidence is completed with 
the frank ad:ni:si«»n that teachers who began with reluctance have 
almost invariably come to advocate the system. This evidence is 
given after years of experience, in various parts of the country, 
with all -rts of teachers and in several thousands of schools. Sir 
Charles I iiix self watch* d neglected children learning to read, 
noting p : tnularly the facility with which they learned the phonic 
letters and som.-N ; they tool; evident interest in it, and progress . 
was ideally s-en : in fact, though I remember in my early days to 
have been familiar with a hook call' d “ Heading made Easy,” I I 
never saw the thing till I saw the instruction under this method. ( 
ilcynnd this, they take interest in practising the sounds,—all of 
which they learn ; they spell correctly by sound, they pronounce i 
distinctly and accurately and they re id fluently and naturally. 

Tlit* course of experiments tried at St Louis shows the fuilowing J 
facts:-- 

In 1807, the School Hoard of St Louis, after conducting varied 1 
experiments in the Olay School, reports in favor of introducing 
Leigh’s method into all the Primary Schools. 

In 1808, the superintendent says : “Its introduction has been 
followed by far groa'er results than were at first anticipated; n-t ; 

only has it tended to the eradication of defects in enunciation, but j 

there has been a saving of time to the extent of a whole quarter in I 
the course ot the first \ia\£ year.” 

In IS GO after a trial YuvWwew 1 

pcr.ntcmh-,* notes " Uie ^ 
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and says, “ I find no case in which better work was not accom¬ 
plished than before.” “ Our teachers tried spelling by sound and 
fey letter, and the former is the surest and shortest way.” 

The Board in this year officially reports that it finds a gain in 
time. “ A given standard of good reading can always be reached 
in about one half the time. What the child learns in the first 
year, places him more than a year in advance of his former status , 
lor the reason that his quickened intelligence has been disciplined 
to seize subjects in a correct manner. They make better arithmetic 
and grammar scholars and are more wide awake, attentive and 
discriminating.” 

In 1870, the superintendent says: “Each.year increases our 
admiration of the work. Gain in time—quite one half—distinct 
articulation, and better spelling represent the undoubted advanta¬ 
ges. I am satisfied that with the time we now have to devote to 
the higher readers, our teachers have it in their power to accom¬ 
plish results in this department that we have hitherto considered 
impossible.” 

Again, in 1871 it is reported that “ It is not the least among the 
advantages, that the children soon become able to read words they 
have never seen before, for they are practised in joining sound to 
sound until they can read words in this way at a glance. Sounds 
are not to be used only to spell with, but to read with.” 

The same evidence is presented from Illinois. The Report of 
the Board of Education in 1871, bears testimony to the fact that 
“ Pupils are found in their second year of schooling who have 
read many books. They learn to read so quickly and by compar¬ 
atively so little effort, that reading is a pleasure, which could not 
he said under the old system.” 

Then the Washington University reports of its Primary Schools: 
“ In the Primary Schools, those who entered in September (three 
months since), not knowing their letters , are now ready for the 
second 1 Reader/ having been through the ‘ Primer.* I never/* 
says the superintendent, “heard boys after so short a time under 
instruction, who read with such good expression and spelled so 
well.** 

The teacher of this school describing the progress of the work, 
says : “ My class began with the ‘ Primer * and finished the book 
without being required to spell by naming the letters. In less 
than five months a thousand words were spelled with but few 
failures.*’ 

And Professor Stone says : “We have very many scholars who 
have finished the whole primary course in two years, three being 
the time usually allowed. We have no difficulty in the transition 
to common print.” 

A female teacher writes: “ One of my boys knew h\% 

I should have been glad if he had not known. them. \ 
them the sounds from the black-board *, tAien I 
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t the end of the thirteenth week they hare finished the ‘Primer 1 | li 
know they understand, and it ia ft pleasure to hear them read" 1 t 
ProfeRfeor Waterhouse aaye i 11 It it a eh time that children lost ' 1 
10 much precious timo when I wa* a hoy. This system is nnrir ailed 
for thwetifl simplicity and practical success, A thorough trial la } 
the Primary Schools of this University has fully established its t 
VUtOCM.” ( ■ 

^gain in Iowa we have the following evidence t Li A ekn of 
children, averaging six years of age, have in five months accom¬ 
plished what on the part of a class averaging eight years of sgc, i 
hut using the ordinary tvpe, has required fifteen months, the f 
dashes being of average talent," 

The following extracts from the replies of masters in Button I I 
schools, may serve as specimens; " The system was introduced 
in Februu.iT, 1373. The results were immediate, and to toe per¬ 
fectly wonderful; none of us entertain the slightest doubt about 
the advantage of the system. The children learn to read in half 
the time it formerly took, and do not contract that old habit bo 
I mrd to eradicate, of reading one word at a time, as though they 
were pronouncing a column of worda from the speller. The 
teachers suy they find no difficulty about spelling," 

The master or a district where the method has had a trial of 
four years, says: “ 1 consider it a great success. The pupils 
learn to read much more rapidly, and we find uo difficulty with 
the spelling," 

Another, after a trio] of four years, says ; u Pupils do four times I 
rb much reading ; they read ns we intelligently; the vocalisation 
h a a bee n grea tiy im pr o vod, D r Lei gh' a meth od h as revol utiouiaed I 
the reading in every school under my charge where it has been 
well taught. 1 * 

A master, who has given the system a long and thorough test, 
pays: “ It saves times, makes better readers, makes children able 
and willing to help themselves, 3n truth, I think it one of tha 
most important improvements in elementary instruction of the ' 
last twenty years," 

In summing up, the superintendent of the Boston School Board, 
Mr Philbrick, eo well known in this country > says : ■* When the 
experiment was commenced, I had no bias in its favor or preju¬ 
dice against it. Its inventor, w ho spent many years in perfecting 
it, and in bringing it to the notice of educators, asked to have it 


tried, and it has had a lung and fair trial on a large scale. The 
result has been eminently successful. Some of the oldest and 
most conservative masters, who are not apt to receive new-fangled 
notions with too much favor, have pronounced most strongly for 
it. It seems to me, therefore, that the time has come when the 
Board should adopt the Bystem, b.tA mahe Sx in. all the 

Primary Schools.” , . 

• In New York, the Board o£ BuhBa TMtarastaoa* 
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h time is saved in teaching to read by this method, and the 
in are better trained by it for other instruction. It is, 
ore, recommended to all the schools.” 

< German-American Schools are loud in their praises, saying, 
a gigantic task to teach German children English ; it takes 
instead of months to instruct our children on the old plan.” 
Charles, in continuation, said: It might be said to-night, 

3 is your scheme? Well, we have no scheme. It is our 
se to have no plan. We want inquiry by a constituted au- 
y into a dozen schemes more or less successful, and I have 
oned but one. I am here to prove loss—loss of time—and 
) done it, if we can teach well in one year what it takes two 
;h badly at present. It is loss to the child—who comes 
and leaves soon, and it would shorten the process which 
3 our infant department dull and dreary, and brighten it by 
ig our mode of teaching alphabetically. It is loss to the 
;—who is now obliged to spare his child for school and lose 
oustomed earnings. We are bound to make the period as 
and the loss as light as we well can. It is loss to the teacher 
>se hardest work is this; who, with increase of toil, finds 
86 of results, and consequent discouragement. It is loss to 
tepayer—substantial loss—and as he evidently wishes the 
done to be done well, we must get rid of that which extends 
ne, increases the cost, impairs the efficiency, and hinders 
ogress. On these grounds we promote inquiry. If we can 
reform we must ; and if Parliament should be of that opin- 
gislation must follow. No doubt we shall be ridiculed—it 
imon to plead “ custom” and “trouble,” and to call inno- 
“ crazy,”—but if we can save a toiling multitude the ascent 
lountain by carring them on the level through a tunnel to* 
her side, we are bound to do it. I therefore plead for inquiry. 
Edward Jones, of Liverpool, Honorary Secretary of the 
rence, seconded the resolution. He said:—This is a practical 
on affecting the education of twenty-five millions of the 
ition of Great Britain, besides the many more millions whose 
st it is to learn the English language throughout the 
. Mr Matthew Arnold, one of the most earnest andthought- 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, had used the following 
: “ For anyone who believes in the civilising power of let- 
) think that he has for more than twenty years got his living 
pecting schools for the people, has gone in and out among 
has seen that the power of letters never reaches them at all, 
3 t has attempted nothing to remedy this state of things, can- 
tt be vexing and disquieting. He may truly say, like the 
of the prophet, ‘We have not wrought any deliverance in 
rth.” 

(the speaker) could, with a Blight variation., 

?/ Mr Arnold , and say that after thirty 



iii Vm fihhg b Primary Iwmmctod 8ehoola, m regards vrediAg 
accurate tad intelligent rea din g, 1 m had to a lam extentU m 
in Tain and spent hie strength for nought, when thequatite 
was put to the papOs in ourElementary Schools, “Undented* 
thon what then readest," the answer, as Mr Arnold had desorikd, 
was not satisfactory This was the result of our educational sfortp 
for the past thirty Teats, with the beet trained teachers of off 
country in the world, and the beet system of inspection, sain 
the advantage of the first statesmen the oonntry poseeewd, ft* 
time to time, at the head of the Education Department, sash* 
Hr Lowe, Hr Forster, Lord Sandon, and others. He would vm 
tore to say that if a (implication of Spelling were effected, tfceqd 
all Government grants were withdrawn, and all School Boan 
dissolved, for better results would be produced in giving tbs msg 
generation the ability and tbe taste for reading than was the son 
at present. He had taught thousands of children to mad th* 
Welsh language, and it was a most easy process for teacher ail 
taught; for when the sounds of the letters were onee mastered k 
was all plain sailing, every letter or combination of letters havni 
almost invariably the same sound. After the mOchanioal task m 
reading was accomplished, the teacher strove and the ehildm 
sought to understand the meaning of what they read; while fc 
teaching English reading, so much time was taken up in cracking 
the shell that you were a long time in getting at the kernel He 
would compare the difference between teaching Welsh reading 
and English to the difference between traveling by express train 
and walking. 

The result of all this in Wales was, that through the agency of 
unpaid teachers alone, in the Sunday schools, nearly everybody 
' could read ; and in proportion to the population more books and 
newspapers by far were bought and read in \V ales by the working 
classes than by the same class iu England. The result was seen 
in the better social condition of the Welsh collier, quarryman, and 
even agricultural laborer, than that of the same class in England; 
the mechanic was a better man, and the man was a better mechanic 
as the result of the love of reading acquired readily, owing to the 
greater consistency of the Welsh alphabet. He believed these 
statements would hear the test of examination before a Eoyal 
Commission. 

Mr William Storr, parliamentary reporter,* in supporting the 
resolution, said : He desired to avail himself of the < pportunity of 
correcting a misconception on the part of critics that this was a 
movement to charge spelling arbitrarily, and to stereotype it when 
so changed. A change of spelling would result from a change of 
notation ; but that would be by a self-acting process which would 
a 1 wav8 adapt itself to any chawgf* wVv&v *»»» vewhat 

was called the natural growth of \ vxA 
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otally different thing from amending our spelling by dealing with 
fords or classes of words without reference to a phonetic alphabet. 

That, of itself, would abolish spelling in the conventional sense, 
n which the word was understood as describing a purely artificial 
irrangement of letters; and, with a phonetic alphabet, the only 
spelling question that would remain would be whether any unpho- 
nqtic anomalies should be continued, such as the retention of the 
tetter l in would to indicate its connection with will. The idea of 
in arbitrary change of spelling was clearly entertained by the 
Times critic, who told the London School Board: “ It is your 
business to teach spelling, and not to alter it.” The critic was 
doubly wrong, because the Board have not proposed to alter it; 
they only asked for independent inquiry and consideration. And 
why ? Because they are attending to what the critic says is their 
business^; and they believe they could do the business a great deal 
better and cheaper if certain useless impediments were taken out 
of the way. The same critic would have censured them if they 
bad been driven to that conclusion, and had hesitated to give it 
expression. Suppose we still used the Roman numerals, and the 
School Boards had asked educationists to consider whether num¬ 
bers could not be expressed in figures. The Times critic would 
probably have said, “ It is your business to teach arithmetic by 
means of the Roman numerals, and not to talk of substituting 
figures.” The cases are sufficiently analogous, for it is a question 
of adhering to the Roman alphabet, and the anomalies that have 
grown out of its defects, or of adapting it to our actual require¬ 
ments. The difficulties of our notation involve, on the average, 
the loss of nearly a year in the school life of children. The United 
Kingdom spends* yearly four millions or more on elementary edu¬ 
cation. A gain equivalent to that is within our reach. Our popu¬ 
lation exceeds thirty millions, and those stupendous figures repre¬ 
sent in years the aggregate deduction from the school life of one 
generation. These estimates have been confirmed by practical 
experiments; but reduce them by one half, and the margin is 
surely large enough,—materially, mentally, morally, and socially 
—to justify a slight sacrifice, if any be demanded, on the part of 
the present generation. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Dr Angus, on being asked to move the second resolution ex¬ 
pressed his regret that absence from London had prevented his 
attendance at the Conference in the afternoon. He continued,—I 
feel a very deep interest in this question. The resolution speaks 
for itself, framed as it is, in very moderate and guarded language, 
and pointing to results which I think all present and many out¬ 
side of this room, will be prepared to approve. It is:— 

That as much of the current Spelling of English \% at vaAanoaVwiOo. 
etymology and pronunciation, there is a farther reesou wtaj 
wiaion should be effected: 
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Tb* resolution bm Wn purposely worded m very guifW 
f pni *o iu to represent a Urge amount of fading outside. TU 
Hiiin*** of thU mating ib to indnc* the Government to appoint a 
'am m i if v » to inquire into this subject, and what we want to <U 
ermine ft, not that thU or that ay stem ii the bent, but that the 
mottialiea and abiurdUiei of spelling are so numerous and wrtam 
that something needs to be done* tmd to get it done we want in¬ 
quiry—a very plain and self-evident proposition. The movement 
lor on inquiry emanated fjont out School Boards, but the question 
if Spelling fceforra concerns quite as much oil classes of the 1 
community* 

Everyone familiar with the business of education* whether in 
our elementary si h^U, or in those of a higher direction* i* 
familiar with the fact that this plague of spelling is a pbtgit* 
that meets us all. It is also a costly plague in the ease of hit 
element tiry mhi' b; and if the time of our more reapNtftUi 
cW«c* m more pretdoue than that of the poor man's child* then 
it is still mom cosily to those classes* hr. Moral! ho* stated that 
eighteen'nineteen!ha of the men who fail in the Civil filflivfu 
HBBtimtiotia, fall in spelling ; soj aJI c£ u thq fai|a Ml failed 
In Government esnmitiatioua know very well what a cost of tiios | 
anil palitTins it is- to have to recall the spelling of words we want 1 
to use, I am not ashamed to «ay that l sometimes do not know 
how to spell a word until 1 put it down in writing, and it com¬ 
mends itself to a sort of organ—1 cannot cull it sight or thought* 
it is something between the two* and an enormous amount of 
. time is wasted in that way by all classes. Nor is it chiefly a 
question of expense, though that is important. But what I 
feel moat of all is that out of the scanty time allowed for edu¬ 
cation in our elementary eclioola, one year at least should ha 
literally wasted in what fa worse than lueleoa—simply putting 
the child. If we could get that time for subjects which are now 
overlooked* or imperfectly studied for want of time, the entire 
community will gain not only in saved expense, but in increased 
and improved education, Now the proposition I have to make as 
involved in this resolution is perfectly simple and possible. You 
may spell in one of three ways ; yon may give the sound, or yon 
may look at the etymology and the meaning, and try to embody 
in spelling what shall suggest, I won't say to the philologist, but 
to the common English reader, more or less of the meaning, I 
Spell the word and though no doubt 1 hare put in a p thatia 
not sounded, there is this defence of that mode of spelling, that 1 
shall want it when 1 come to speak of armrfwrwi signify and tip- 
M ijieitnt. I can defend the spelling of the word tiyn wilt p, 
because of the many words that take their meaning from this 
partimhr spelling. Thatone mo&fe <A «^Vc^wit only 
$t the found, but at what may h* 
of a better term. Th**U+&A waAM&«***»* 
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ly the sound of the word and something of the etymology 
word, but I may tell something of its history. If, for ex- 
, I am a student of Shakspere, I find that all compounds 
word cedo — exceed , proceed , succeed , and so on—are spelled in 
pere by ceed. The word so spelled has been many years in 
nguage, and is as old as Shakspere’s day. Or I may spell 
jrd, as the same root word is spelled, cede , as in secede , recede , 
e. These are etymologically the same word, but as a mat- 
fact words spelled cede came into our language later than 
ords spelled ceed , the one coming through French probably, 
le other direct from Latin. At all events, to keep up this 
of spelling is to guide to neither sound nor meaning, but 
y to give indirectly a little bit of the history to those who 
the facts. 

at I have to say is that our English language is consistent 
none of these methods, and it confounds them all. 1 will 
on two or three instances. 

Angus proceeded to illustrate in the word would that there 
etymological reasons for retaining the 1, but there was no 
i in sound. The l indicated that it was the past tense of 
11 ut why put the l in could } when it had no business ety- 
ically in the word ? Yet there it stood and the time of the 
was wasted in learning it, and the time of every teacher in 
juntry was wasted in telling the child that the l ought 
> be there. Etymology did not require the g in sovereign , and 
in the first syllable and the ei infthe second had no business 
The proper way of spelling the word was as it was spelled 
diton, sovran. The present spelling was confounding to 
body, wasting the time of the child, and wasting the time 
3 teacher in calling attention to the fact that the word was 
lomaly and a mystery. So with the word foreign , the 
r spelling of which was foran ; in that word neither ety- 
jy nor sound justified the current spelling. Take another 
ice. We have in English the words indignant and dignity , 
i man sometimes said, “ I do not deign to answer you.” 

)se he said, “ I disdain to answer you,” then the word was 
jelled in the same way. Why ? Probably the one came more 
ly through the French than the other, but that was no 
i why an Englishman should be thereby puzzled his life 
gh. There was nothing dependent upon the accidental his- 
I fact. He did not say which of these spellings we should 
, but let us have inquiry at all events, so that it may be 
3d whether to take one or the other, or some other style of 
ng that shall be just to the sound and the sense at the same 
He might cite many other examples. We spell allegiance 
•ay, and liege and league another, though, there wn& resvsiRKv 
■ sound for this difference of spelling. WYmjX w* 'we.nX \a» 
mity in all such cases. The mention oi league * 
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curious tendency in English that might illustrate this principle; 
wo had some thirty words spelled 'with gut as an ending, besides t 
number that are just as much entitled to it. In ngue it was 
found desirable to make the o long, and an e was added, but then 
the tendency in English is to make the g soft before e % (with many 
exceptions, as in and to harden the g the u is put in. Bat 

why spell h agur in that way, which was made long already by the 
ea. The u and the t are not wanted there. Dr Angus also in* 
stnnoed the words catalogue and decalogue , where the syllables 
being short, there was no call for the ue. He continued : If any¬ 
one will examine these words ending in ogue , and ascertain the 
reasons and absurdities, he may get from this set of instancee 
ample reason for saying that we want, at all events, inquiry and 
important change, and that is all for which I plead. One of the 
mo*t difficult questions practically is the settlement of what 
would be best. I believe that the educators of the community 
are tlio people to settle it, rather than the general philologists; 
who are interested in forming a universal alphabet. I doubt 
whether such an alphabet is wanted in English. But, whatever 
he the method adopted, there needs to be inquiry ; and I trust 
that the deputation resulting from this meeting will represent all 
parties; and that we shall be united in our application to the 
Government for inquiry, and the result of inquiry is sure to be a 
very much better system than we now have. Whether it be 
yours, or mine, or a third, Lj a subordinate question. Something 
we mu>t have ; and what we want is to secure co-operntion in all 
who are troubled by the ab.-urdities of our modern English 
spelling, and, (iod helping them—lor I really think the interests . 
of education are concerned in this movement —are resolved to 
obtain some important change in our spelling system in the in¬ 
terests alike of our language and of education. 

The Chairman, in introducing the next speaker, said the Con- ( 
ferencc would be glad to hear another practical doctor. 

Dr James A. II. Murray, of Mill Hill School, and vice-Presi- 
dent of the Philological Society, said:—Dr Angus has so well 
supported the resolution, that it is hardly necessary for me to do 
more than merely give it my support both as a practical educator * 
and as a student of the English language. As I left home to 
come here this afternoon, one of my colleagues said to me, The | 
Spelling Reform is like the decimal system of currency ; everybody , 
admits thut it would he a capital thing if we were to begin at the 
beginning, but the difficulties are so insuperable, and the precise 
plan so little agreed upon, that I fear it is amongst the things im¬ 
practicable.” 

There are veterans in this field sitting here who have given a 
life's work to this movement, sa\<\ \\a.ve not Suswa very much ( 
towards it: and these men cannot ho vovy 
buoyant in what they hoye the t«>w\t 
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hope to do something, and we have a mightier lever to 
rith than before. A great national system of education 
le this a practical question for every man in away it never 
fore; and practical men now seem to be awaking to its 
nee in a way they never did before, and which promises 
esults. We have already spoken of and agreed upon the 
:ies of the present system, and the motion before us states 
nion that the current spelling of English is not justifiable, 
upon the principles of etymology or pronunciation ; and 
lerefore, there is on these grounds further reason that 
revision ought to be effected. We have taken this resolu- 
8iippose, because it is turning the enemy’s flank. The 
vhich the enemy lays hold of is, that you would destroy 
ogy and the history of the language, if you change the 
r. I am here as a philologist, and as a teacher and student 
juage, to express my opinion that that is not true, and to 
; Dr Angus in saying that it is not so. As Dr Angus has 
here are two or three things which may be aimed at in 
r. The first is to represent the living word, because that, 

1, we are apt to forget, is the language : the marks upon 
ire nothing, except as they refer to the living word. Lan- 
is sound. There may be an attempt to show what the 
'as formerly, which is a secondary effort; or to show what 
thought the word was at a later period. This never has 
n the history of the world, and never can be, carried out’; 
r present English goes no way towards it. Some words 
e said to represent the spelling of the year 800 ; hut why 
the spelling of the year 800 charm us more than that of 
ber time ? In catching at the supposed history of a word 
go the real history. We delude ourselves and others, and 
posterity into the idea that the word is the same now as at 
me. I maintain that the thing is altogether unscientific 
(philosophical. Our spelling is, m fact, neither old nor new. 
h regard to the English portion of our language, the etymolo- 
rinciple, of course, was not introduced until a comparatively 
time—if it can be said to have ever come in at all—certainly 
fore the time of printing. Before that time there had been an 
>t to keep pace with the pronunciation and to alter the spel- 
f words. The history of our commonest words, such as 
” or “ night ” proves this; for there are thirty or forty 
nt spellings which the commonest of our words have had, 
ur spelling only points to one of them, to that which hap- 
to be commonest at the time Caxton began to print, or at a 
ime. I admit that so far as the classical portion of the 
ige is concerned, or rather that portion of English which is 
d from Latin, that the present form of the were A— 
losely as you can to the Latin—does auggeeX to 
warer to ua, the original Latin word, so lex ea ^ 



of any ad^nritape. But that in carried out very iroperfectly; and i 
with another important portion of the language it in not carried 
out at all —1 refer to Greek, 

Where there u a different alphabet, and where the Romans, 
like sensible men, introducing the Greek into their own language, 1 
spelled ibe wo ids aa well as they could with their own letters, 
they spelled them as they were pronounced bv the Greeks. Wa 
take these words os the Romans represented them. Take such & 
word as phoned*. I am told if I ap«M it fonetik, that I lose sight 
of the etymology. Rut there is no ph in the Greek, and no *, 
The Romans did not pronounce the phi like their/ and they pre¬ 
ferred to write ph ; whv, I do not know; I am not responsible j 
for their spelling. The Greek word began with a single consonant 
which we in Greek pronounce / and ended in a k, then wlj 
should 1 not spell fomtik t That is the etymological form of tie 
word, yet the etymologist would call out against it and eay, 41 You 
are destroying our etymology."' The same might be said of such 
words ft* phi'omphy. Take the word tynta#. If I write it «V 
. taks where is the wrong t If I pronounce it ttn, is there any 
reason for my keeping the y in because it is a Greek word P No 
etymologist proposes to go hack and write #yn for sin in English, 
hut in reality the old English word was tyn and not sin. If, then, 
the plea of historical spelling is abandoned for our own mother 
tongue, where ia its validity for Greek or Latin P It is not bind 
upon judgment - it ia wholly a matter of feeling, A man is 
familiar with one form of word, and the present generation ha* 
associated certain feelings and ideas with certain sp*Jlings : these 
feelings will just us naturally associate themselves with the new , 
spelling in the course of time. The real English scholar who see* 
the urerd through the spelling* and knows it m the twelve, twenty 
or thirty forms it has worn in English writers has no prejudice in 
favor of any of the forms, but prefers that for his own ago which , 
most certainly indicate* the word of his own ago. 

I look upon the question of any change, and the resulting 
inconvenience, as very much more a question of feeling than a 
question of reality; and I maintain that it would be more scien¬ 
tific and more philosophical to spell our words as we pronounce 
them now ; we should then represent real facta and real history. 

If a word is altered, it is a part of its histoiy that it ia altered, sad 
surely this, the most important part of its history, should be shown, 

1 think that in these few examples I have done enough to show 
my opinion, and to try to prove to you that our current spelling 
is not consistent either in one thing or another; and that there 
aro some thousands of words the spelling of which t as has been 
shown, goes directly against their history and their derivation \ or 
rather against the analog ed it, the** { 

words ought certainly to Ye aYtorefi- k ^ ^ ^ -WX W 
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hope that some practical issue will be the result of this 
proceedings. 

Chairman put the resolution, and it was adopted unani- 

T m 

A. J. Ellis.—The resolution which I have to propose is— 

as no change would he effectual unless the amended Spelling were 
d by School Inspectors, Civil Service Examiners, and Public Depsrt- 
side by side with the present Spelling, the assistance of Government 
required. 

Ider that this resolution is the most important one of the 
g. The first resolution stated the general fact of the neces- 
a revision of our spelling, for the purpose of facilitating 
tion. The second resolution showed that nothing in tht 
■ etymology or of pronunciation ought to be allowed for one 
it to prevent any such revision being undertaken. But the 
esolution deals with the very practical question, “ How is 
be done?” I have often heard it stated, sometimes with 
sometimes with lamentation, that we have no Academy in 
id to settle the spelling and pronunciation of our language, 
orry to say that we have at present three Academies, and 
re of a most terrible nature; for the Academies of other 
ies conld only act by the force of public opinion, but these 
nies act by pains and penalties of a remarkable kind. The 
Academies dealt especially with literary men: these deal 
be child, the youth, and the adult; and they are called the 
Inspectorate, the Board of Examiners for the Civil Service, 
le Printing-office. Now, I will take the last first, for we 
ir spelling as it now exists to the needs of the printing-office* 
specially a printer's spelling. It began to crystallise four 
>d years ago, when Caxton began to print; and it has gone # 
Bering fantastic forms until the present day, when every 
g-office has its own particular and peculiar orthography, 

.11 not attend to the manuscript of an author without special 
so to do, and then they charge for so doing; and afterwards, 
nsists upon altering their spelling or their arrangements into 
n, they charge him also for making these alterations, Now, 

4 a very serious pain and penalty ; and they not only do 
ut they apparently make the authors whom they misrepresent 
in their favor. People say, “ 0, Shakspere spelled m tins 
or “ Macaulay spelled in that way.” Not at all. Shakspere, 
is I know, never revised a proof even. It is only the prin- 
lunders we have to deal with ip Shakspere, and which cause 
nuch trouble in discovering what he meant to say. And is 
lay, or any book printed for the great publishers by Spot* 
de, Clowes, Clay, or other great houses, they exhibit a spel* 
hich is decidedly peculiar to the office *, bml tan ercysR*. m 
► a book and say from the spelling, 44 Tkuawea 
so. ” A printer was saying to su£ kaat 
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are printing holiday in the IVwi with a y and not with an i; fl»y 
ar® making it a holy-day/ 1 The Time* must be becoming zitmkj ^ 
iitifc, I suppose* That in a very peculiar w'ay of showing it* Tfl ^ 
(pell holiday Lo that way u jutt a? good a sign of a theological ^ 
tendency os pulling in the § in »tya is that the word came freua 1 t 
the Latin* Un* of the oldest forma of that word in our landings ^ 
U in the Proclamation issued by King Henry III., where it h / 
spelled arifl* %s came in, perhaps, from * 4 signify >r —anil ft ^ 
doesn't signify* I dismiss the printing-office* The other tw | 
Academies are still more important, and if they can only le gpt 
over to the aide of common sense, then the printing-office rill . 
naturally follow ; until then it will not, because the reason viy . 
the panting*office has stereotyped orthography is because it * 
important for & compositor to merely glance at hud writing, aid 
discover what it was meant for, without earing for the autW* 
letters* His object is to pick up the letters with the greatest iv 
piditYi, because he is paid by the thousand types, and he must kno* 
mcch'amcul< y what letters to pick up. He does not care in the 
slightest degree about the meaning. The other day, although I 
believe I write generally a clear hand, I had <L1 imperial decree l- 
altered into ‘4mpartial decree/* and M manipulation™ into “mm* 
featation/ 1 and ** mechanician'* into “ mathematician/’ making ^ 
utter nonsense* The same printer, in printing the announceffieflt ! 
of a botanical society, had to mention a paper upon 41 flower / 
stalks/ 1 and he spelled it 4< storks/' and there it ia in a jouraM ^ 
which I will not name. Theae two Academies are quite retool I 
institutions* One of them is a kind of extra-scholastic institution* 
governing schools in a moat remarkable manner. Thus, tats i 
youth who wants to puia the Civil Service Examinations. Ko*j 
it is a notorious fart that there are very tunny more plucked for 
errors in spelling than fur anything else. The whole career of * 
youth is made dependent upon hie knowledge of what letter! £ 
printers make use of, or which hi* particular examiner thinks are 
proper to be made use of; for another examiner might happen to ^ 
think differently* We had exam pies given this after n-vm. Thera 
are a great nutuber of words about the spelling of w hich peopb 
have pi t theories, and they have not the common sense or liberality , 
to feel that w here there are diversities of spelling by writers mid 
printers, each one of them haa equal rights, and ought to be ac¬ 
knowledged* It is the same in pronunciation* 1 have never met 
with two perBons of education who pronounced nil the words they 
had in common, in the same way* I continually observe difftr* 
encea. These have struck me over and over again os being strangi 
and astonishing in every way* I would admit all those varieties 
upon terms of equality. If a person writes a received pronuncia¬ 
tion—never mind whether ithu that should be , 

tecei ved* Ho ie right v 1 am not to \oA%w him. feWbwfc. \ 
an Academy yet to do that i hut^t* W* **»* 
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'my which works the youth, and it is an Academy without 
a corporation. It has been often said that a corporation has 
ill to be saved or body to be kicked. But, here it is something 
:; we have a bundle of sticks without a band to tie them to- 
r; for each of them has his own independent power of ex- 
ition in his own independent, and sometimes very crotchety, 
er. 

w I come to the next Academy, that is, the School Inspectors, 
ave nearly the same thing in the School Inspectors ; and here 
5 the most important point with regard to introducing any 
;e in our spelling—or even any change, like Dr Leigh’s, in 
iethod of beginning to teach reading. The schoolmasters 
lid capitation fees ; they are paid by results, and unless they 
>roduce those results they won’t get their pay. Will they 
in a way that won’t give them their fee ? (“ No.”) There- 
ve must have from those persons who have the power to 
it, permission to use any improved system of teaching, or 
mproved system of spelling. That is the reason why we 
apply to Government. One would have thought that in this 
ountry we were independent of Government; it is not a place 
itralisation as in France. May not anyone spell as he likes ? 
re not free as long f as those persons who are beginning to 
ind spell are under the domination of School Inspectors who 
ive or withhold fees, and must do so, according to certain 
which are issued by the Educational Department. It is, 
fore, absolutely necessary that the Educational Department 
d be induced to see the error of its present ways; and how 
t to be done ? Is it at all likely or possible that a meeting 
as this, or that eminent educationists, such as Sir Charles 
who has bad an immense amount of experience; or such 
»nt philologists as we have here to-day—Professor Sayce, Dr 
is, and Dr Murray—is it likely that those gentlemen will be 
led to by Government, unless they have some definite system 

I at once recommends itself to their attention P Not at all. 
necessary, as we know, that the Government, before it pro¬ 
to action, should have thoroughly investigated the subject 
self; and the only thing that is open to them to do, is to ap- 
a Royal Commission for the purpose of sifting the evidence, 
will be the especial subject of the next motion. It is neces- 
then to have the assistance of Government. But observe, 
are certain words in this resolution to which we draw your 
ial attention,—“that they should admit the amended system 
»y side with the present spelling.” That is a very important 
indeed. As I stated this afternoon, I am, with regard to 
ng, a conservative of conservatives. I have been for a third 
>f a century the representative of a change of 

body has laughed at what they caW the “ ¥ oosJ&r. tk'ea.V _ 

I I never spelled it in that way—and I'have 



that not a single hair of Our present spelling should ho altered; 
wo should vretem ii us a mummy, if you will, for it i* aWfc 
equally u lively as a mummy* But we leant a great deal from 
mummifi, and from their inscription*; and I am mire we may 
learn a fast deal more from our present spelling, because it isth* 
hey to auch an immense ma&aof information which cannot readily 
he obtained in any other way, even if it were desirable. If li«Ai vvc. 
have to be re-edited it is of no consequence whether they art «■ plj 
edited in tbo present or any Other spelling. When we re-sfit 
Sh aka per", we do k> in our present orthography, though Shakipcn 
never used it It is only recently, that, lor the purposes of phi* 
lology arid for really understanding the h istory of our owti languid 
w* bate re-rdited old books, such as the 11 Cursor Mundi/' byenJ 
Chairman (Dr Motiis), according to four different manuscript*! ; 
or Chaucer, by Mr Furni vol, according to six different manuscript!, 
putting them in parallel columns—that is something like prewrv' 
ing the history of words. Those who read our present spellinf 
are able to read the older spelling ; hut they never have to wrii* 
it. Who would sit down to write a single sentence in the ortho* 
graphy oF any manuscript of Chaucer's? I tried very hard!* 
systematise the spelling of the Harleiap manuscript of Chaucer; 
it was one of the hardest days' work 1 ever had, and I did not 
succeed. 

What we want, then, h a system of spelling which proceeds 
upon sensible grounds; and that that system of spelling ehouldbi 
allowed to run side by side— pair-eye /wis-ycu, as we absurdly pm* 
nounro the words pari pcMtu —with our present orthography Ik 
For that purpose the spelling must he one which assists persnci 
who are learning to read tho new orthography to pass at ostt 
without in it ruction to our present orthography, which they will 
not have to at quire the habit of using, but only have to read from, 
because whst they write would be as legible as what tbe bed 
spellers can write now. We want, in addition to that, to get rid 
of mia-pronunciations. Our present received pronunciation, with 
all its varieties, is, in fact, a complete artificial changeling, and 
deserves to be called mis-pronunciation. Still it is the one which 
is now accepted, more or less, wherever English is spoken, at least 
in intention. There may be differences in practice, and difference* 
exceedingly difficult to teach by key-words. We shall have to 

resort to a variety of plans in order to render one pronunciation 
general throughout the whole of the enormous area over whlcl 
the so-called English language is spoken. But you must under- 
stand that whut is really spoken-English at tbe present day is not 
book* English, We must begin by teaching children to read pbu* 
Helically, so that they may be able to read sounds with certainty 
and correctness. The man ot SkaX Vs* hoi done i 

enough if he suggest* Vo you Wo Vsttw*>» 
want that all the Suldrea oi 
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b 11. The objection may be raised that baying nothing but 
own pronunciation to go by, they will spell in the most 
ling manner, exhibiting all their vulgarities; but it is the 
(ess of the schoolmaster to make the child pronounce and 
iughly understand the sound. Any spelling which does not 
sent a received pronunciation is a bad spelling, and must not 
icepted. And that leads me to a further point. At present 
ivil Service Examiners and School Inspectors have their own 
ms, which they pluck or pass children by; and they ought to 
ish a spelling and pronouncing dictionary of their own, or put 
imprimatur upon some dictionary. Such words as staff are 
ounced in half a dozen different ways. It may be said we 
Id stereotype the pronunciation. It takes several generations 
>that. We wish our change to be effectual, and it is no use 
g to introduce a new system of spelling into schools until the 
ation fees can be got for teaching it, and until Civil Servants 
ye passed who use it. 

* Gladstone was glad, as it was getting late, that the work of 
orting the resolution had been already done to a considerable 
it. He thought it had been effectually proved by the con- 
rs of the Conference that a more phonetic spelling would not 
e the etymological value of our writing. Sir Charles Reed 
others bad shown that the rest of the objections were equally 
less. Still the difficulties were numerous and serious. One 
em was referred to in the resolution; and it had already been 
en to by Mr Ellis. It referred to the position in which the 
CTiment stood to the question. The present action of the 
jrnment was practically, though unintentionally, to prohibit 
change or amendment^of spelling. 

le School Inspector had an absolute power of stopping a child’s 
ress if it did not spell right according to his idea; the Inspec* 
ot only bad the power, but it was his duty to do it. Then 
e Civil Service examinations, ninety-five per cent of those 
failed were said to be plucked in spelling. A large portion 
me was spent in the acquisition of this useless art. Then 
i kind of spelling was the standard? Some stood up for 
tson’a Dictionary; but if a candidate spelled in Dr Johnson’s 
he would be infallibly plucked. We wanted to 6how the 
irnment that they were at present making a dead stop in what 
it to be progressive. Our language is a living language; it 
i spring and movement about it, and inherits the power of 
centuries; it has all the vigor of the English character, and 
anges from day to day, and year to year. It is certain that 
•epresentation of the language ought to be as elastic as the 
ds we utter; but at present this living,. moving, growing 
uage, or rather the spelling in whichwe ** 

as though, it were Chinese. He 
?me amended system on. a level, with 
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ipelliuf, j*»t u with the Tonic Sol-fa system of musical notatm. 1 
Govern ioeiit employed two different ways of representing figure*, 
namely th* Roman and the Arabic. In our Bibles we number 
the chapters by one system, and the verse* by the other. And 10 1 
in the cose of spoiling* the two system* ought to aland side by 
tide. There would be a great saving of time and money in edu¬ 
cation, not to the PlXH only, but to all classes. Other nstilpM 
hare the advantage of us in this respect. The Butch Govsrameat 
has teen the necessity of limiting a complete change. The Germans 
ate not contented with their present spelling, although it is fir 
more phonetic than English spelling ; And a sc he mo for a further 
improvement has been drawn up at the instance of the Minister of 
I nut ruffian, nnd is now before the German public. 

Gno of th* diflic u) ties to be removed arise* then from the position 
which our Government occupies in relation to the education oftb» 
people. He wint glad that the Government did occupy this position, 
and it was a difficulty which could be easily removed. There 
would not ontv he a great saving* but a simplified system of spel¬ 
ling would afford a much better training of the mind* because it 
would be trained in habits of truthfulness instead of falsity* and 
tituft would be given for other studies which are now neglected 
If the changes of pronunciation had always been followed by 
changes of spelling, we should now be able to trace the history of 
our language. The idea that the present was a grand historical 
system of spelling was a fallacy. Instead of being historical It 
was a jumble. 

Dr Gladstone illustrated this point in a ludicrous manner by 
stating that he wore a historical coat. The two buttons behind 
were the remains of the sword-belt; w^do not wear swords now, 
but we retain the buttons, as we retain the £ in know. It did not 
much matter in regard to clothes because buttons did not cost 
much, but it cost a great deal to retain the remnants of the old 
spelling of our language. If the historical idea in dress were 
carried further and required by Government, even to wearing a 
piece of the Elizabethan ruff, and some blue pain^ in imitation of 
the woad of our original ancestors, this grand historical dress 
would become intolerable. He contended that this would be a 

S arallel case to keeping up a system of supposed historical spel- 
ng, and he had no doubt that if anyone proposed to reform su h 
a historical dress, he would be howled down as very revolution¬ 
ary, and on a par with the fanatical advocates of Spelling Reform. 

The resolution was put by the Chairman, and adopted unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr Henry Sweet, President of the Philological Society, moved 
the next resolution:— 


That this meeting hereby expresses \t» co-oowTrervc*Vo.<0^ yiCvsu\*?*< k*.V* 
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Department the appointment by the Government of a Royal Commission, for 
the purpose of hearing evidence, examining schemes, and reporting how far 
t is advisable and practicable to adopt a change in Spelling. 

Previous speakers, he said, had dissipated the last remnant of 
the idea so popular twenty years ago, that spelling had an etymo¬ 
logical value. This view was now universally abandoned by 
philologists; only a few half-trained dabblers in philology upheld 
the idea. 

■When we came to the practical question, “ What plan are we 
to adopt ? ” we were met by some rather formidable difficulties, 
one of which was the enormous number of systems proposed. He 
knew about a dozen systems that had been proposed during the 
last year, and he saw no reason why ten hundred systems should 
not be evolved. What we want is not new systems, but a popu¬ 
larising of the results of phonetic study, and of the principles 
upon which spelling reform should bo based. Nothing could be 
done without a practical knowledge of printing, in deciding whe¬ 
ther to use old types or new ones, or to employ turned letters, etc. 
Equally essential was a thorough knowledge of phonetics. No 
one was competent to speak on this subject who had not this 
knowledge. With the best intentions no one could evolve a satis¬ 
factory scheme who had not a thorough knowledge of the elemen¬ 
tary sounds of the English language. Mr Sweet instanced the 
difficulty of determining the quantity of unaccented vowels. As 
to spelling, he admitted that he was sometimes at fault, and he 
found that his case was not singular. Our mistakes in spelling 
arose partly from the absurd way in which we represented the 
unaccented syllables of words. Besides keeping up an agitation 
for reform in spelling, we ought to spread a knowledge of the 
principles of phonetics. He had a Handbook of Phonetics in 
preparation which would enable all to understand the principles 
of phonetics. If we succeed in obtaining a Royal Commission, 
this would be a most important part of its work. 

He did not think we could determine yet what system or alpha¬ 
bet to adopt. If we could clear away a certain amount of rubbish, 
so extraordinary had been our progress of late that he hoped for 
the best results in two or three years. 

Mr Isaac Pitman, who was introduced by the Chairman as the 
well-known author of the phonetic system of writing, said that 
when he looked at the clock he was reminded that he must com- 

E ress his observations within about five minutes; and he thought 
e could not fill the time better than by giving a simile from an 
old author which really represented the whole of this question. 
There was in the British Museum a small book signed “ J. H.”— 
the initials of John Hart. It was printed in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth (1569), is printed phonetically, and recommends a re¬ 
form of English spelling . He (Mr Pitman} haA 
100k, copying the phonetic spelling ot the author. \w VoNar- 
'ting book there occurred the following \ery 
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*' And now* the better to call to rttormbmce the principal 
H»rt* and effect of that which hath, been said, I will use tbii 
Bcgory, and compare the lively body of our pronunciation, whkh I t 
t&son biddeth the writer to paint and counterfeit with letters I i 
into a man which would command an indiscreet painter topor- ] if 
xay hia figure, as thus : naming the man Esop ; who earring to 1 t 
i painter, saith*—* Friend, I would have thee to counterfeit the I i 
luontity and quality of my body and apparel, by thy craft; so J i 
lively as those men which have even now seen me, may knof 
[whensoever they may see it hereafter) that the same is made to 
represent me unto them* aa I now am/ The painter answered 
1 Sir* stand you there* and 1 shall do it as I used to do others, and 
it all the painter* of this country are accustomed to do* Esop: 

1 Flow is that P T The painter nnaweretb, * Though you wear 
hose and shoes, your figure shall need none* But i. IK tuition, 
it shill therefore have painted other apparel* by a 
third more than you wear; and upon every several ^ jSS ffj* 
piece I will mart and write the country's name ° r 
whence it came. And because yam clothes, as well J>iJTerene$, 
the cloth m the fur and silt, are of one color* I 
will mate them* to be the belter seen, of divers colors* 

I will also write on your forehead your father’s and 
mother's name* that men may sec of what stock you 
are come. Whereas in some countries painters do use length qf*om** 
to make the nose of like quantity to that in the For iWi«« 
body, we set others at the ends of them. And for of FimeU vn 
malting the littleness of the eyes* we make the 
compass of the head greater than the natural* and ™^j sll ™tfoii 
double the eyebrows* Then, in the place of care* D f power, 
we do use to paint eyes* And last of all, I will 4- ItiftplMing. 
change the middle fingers and thumbs to others* places.' The 
Painter: 4 How like you this? Will it not do well?* Eeop: 
Yes; hut I would fam know for what purpose, and the reason 
wherefore you would do thisP* The Painter>: ‘Because the 
painters of this country, for time out of mind, have used the like, 
and we continue therein ; and because it is so commonly received 
as it is, no man needeth to correct it.* A good answer. Now 
leave we them, and I demand the maintained of such painters 
of our pronunciation, if they had forty or more of such portraitures 
drawn, shaped, and colored, of their friends; and those same set 
upon the pillars of Paul’s Church,—who should be able to know 
(but they themselves, being daily used in naming them,) which 
should be for the one, and which for the other P For they should 
not half so well represent them as should the well-proportioned 
figures of so many skipping babians, apes, marmosets or monkeys, 
and dancing dogs or beam ” 

This amusing illustration, said.Hit YiArnttu* 
of our spoken language to which we 
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the minutest particular. Our written language is to be looked at 
in two ways; first, as a professed picture of what is spoken, that 
is, as written , and in this sense to be learned as reading ; and se¬ 
condly, as an instrument for the expression of the language, that 
is, as to be written , and in this sense to be learned as spelling. Of the 
two acquirements the latter is more difficult, because there are 
more possible ways of spelling words than of pronouncing them 
when spelled; hence so few spell correctly among those who read 
well. 

Following in the steps of Hart, I would illustrate the difficulty 
of teaching reading by a parable. Every child that becomes edu¬ 
cated must travel from Blankland to Headland ( pron. Reedland), 
because Headland is the key, and the only key, to the Pleasant 
Land beyond, where the arts and sciences flourish in perfection. 
Now the road from Blankland to Headland lies through Spikeland. 
In this region every foot of ground is covered with spikes, slightly 
blunted from constant tramping, but very painful to walk upon. 
It is a weary walk for tender feet, a heart-breaking task for the 
guide that holds the little hand, and it takes many years to accom¬ 
plish it. These innumerable spikes are, all the words of the En¬ 
glish language, each word being composed of letters whose names 
do not make up the collective sound of the word.; as “ n-o-t, 1 * 
not, instead of note; “ i-s,” is (iz), instead of ice; “ u-s,” us in¬ 
stead of use ; “d-o,” do (doo), instead of doe; “ g-o,” go, instead 
of Joe ; 1 have ascertained, from a careful calculation, that 
throughout this vast tract of country there is but one spot of 
earth big enough to receive a child’s feet, for every thousand steps 
which he must take upon the spikes. Throughout this region of 
pains and penalties, contradictions, and sheer nonsense, a road has 
been constructed, and has received the name of Phonetic Hoad. 
The interstices between the spikes have been filled up throughout 
the entire length and breadth of this road; good paving flags 
have been laid over the spikes and many children are now walk¬ 
ing there, to their great aelight. There is no occasion for stum¬ 
bling ; there is not even a loose stone left lying about. Every 
step is taken with certainty, and marks so much easy and pleasant 
progress. The letters in every case make the words ; “ d-o ” is 
doe , “ j-o ” is Joe , “ d-oo ” (for oo say who without the h ) is doo , 
“ s-au ” (for au say awe) is saw , eto. 

At this late period I will not add anything further, except to 
say that I support with all my heart and soul the request of the 
London School Board as embodied in the resolution. 

The motion was adopted unimously. 

Mr Jones announced that a full report of these meetings would 
be published and sent to each subscriber to the fund for defraying 
expenses, which had been met so far by voluntary 
Jf any friend of Spelling Reform would like lo 
fond he would be glad to receive hia coutnbu&oa. 



Dr Morris haring to leave, Mr Ellis was requested to fill Un 

watcd chair. 

Mr Washington Moon proposed the last resolution appointing t 
>*puUtlQn f 

That th# DepctAtfon, ron»st of the following gentlemen : PmfMBor Mil 
Collar, Rev, A H. Sajee. Dr Morris, Dr Murray, Mr Sweet. Mr Ellis Mr 
***e I'itm*!}. Me WsshingtoB Muon, and Mr Ardmg; with pow^r to idd 
ji their number ; end that ihej be ambonaed to teek >ld jntfrriev with tin 
Idueelion D?p*rLiB«Dt» end to preteot the foregoing Reaoluiioos 

Mr Butterfield seconded the motion, and it was agreed to. 


MAX MULLER ON SPELLING. 
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fFr&m the u Fortnightly Rev iew ” for April, 1876J 

17^ Attitude of the Opponent* of Spdli^g Reform* —The whole 
matter is no longer a matter for argument; and the older I gro» 
the more 1 feel convinced that nothing vexes people so much and 
hardens them in their unbelief and in their dogged resistance to 
reform as undeniable facts and unanswerable arguments. , . I 
know there are persons who can defend anything, and who bold 
that it is due to this very [spelling] discipline that the English 
character is what it is ; that it retains respect for authority; that 
it does not require a reason for everything, and that it does not 
admit that what is inconceivable is therefore impossible. 

Quixotic and Utopian Aims .—If my friends tell roe that the ides 
of a reform of spelling is entirely Quixotic, that it is a mere waafta 
of time to try to influence a whole nation to surrender its historical 
orthography and to write phonetically I bow to their superior 
wisdom as men of the world. But as I am not a man of the world, 
hut rather an observer of the world, my interest in the subject, 
my convictions as to what is right and wrong, remain the earn*. 
It is the duty of scholars and philosophers not to shrink from 
holding and expressing what men of the world call Quixotic opin¬ 
ions ; for, if I reud the history of the world rightly, the victory of 
reason over unreason, and tSe whole progress of our race, have 
generally been achieved by such fools as ourselves rushing in 
where angels fear to tread," till after a time the track becomes 
beaten, and even angels are not afraid." 

The Duty vf Spelling fteformer *.—I feel convinced that practical 
re fori n ere, like M r P liman, ahould never si u m b er nor sleep. T bey 
should keep their grievances before the public in season and out of 
season. They should have their lamps burning, to be ready when¬ 
ever the right time comes. They should repeat the same thing 
over ond over again, undismayed by indifference, ridicule, contempt, 
and all the other weapons which the lazy world knows so well how 
to employ against those who venture Vi 
The Question must be Paced —'The 
to he answered sooner later u fhu-.-C®* 
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tem of spelling English be allowed to go on for ever ? Is every 
English child, as compared with other children, to be mulcted in 
two or three years of his life in order to learn it ? Are the lower 
classes to go through school without learning to read and write 
their own language intelligently ? And is the country to pay 
millions every year for this utter failure of national education ? 
1 do not believe nor think that such a state of things will be al¬ 
lowed to go on for ever, particularly as a remedy is at hand. . . 

I consider that the sooner it is taken in hand the better. . . . 

There is a motive power behind these phonetic reformers which 
the Archbishop (Trench) has hardly taken into account. I mean 
the misery endured by millions of children at schools, who might 
learn in one year, and with real advantage to themselves, what 
they now require four or five years to learn, and seldom succeed 
in learning after all. 

Trench and Etymology. —There remains this one objection only 
—that whatever the practical and whatever the theoretical advan¬ 
tages of the phonetic system may be, it would utterly destroy the 
historical or etymological character of the English language. 

Suppose it did; what then ? Language is not made for schol¬ 
ars and etymologists; and if the whole race of English etymologists 
were really swept away by the introduction of Spelling Reform, 
I hope they would be the first to rejoice in sacrificing themselves 
in so good a cause. 

But is it really the case that the historical continuity of the En¬ 
glish language would be broken by the adoption of phonetic spelling, 
and that the profession of the etymologist would be gone for ever P 
I say, No, most emphatically to both propositions. Because the 
Italians write Jilosofo , are they less aware than the English, who 
write philosopher , that they have before them the Latin philoso¬ 
phic and the Greek <pi\oo-o<pos ? If we write f in fancy , why not 
in phantom ? 1 f in frenzy and frantic , why not in phrenology ? A 
language which tolerates vial for phial need not 6hiver at “ filoso - 
fer .” What people call the etymological consciousness of the 
speaker is strictly a matter of oratorical sentiment only. If anybody 
■will tell me at what date etymological spelling is to begin, whe¬ 
ther at 1500 a.d., or at 1000 a.d., or at 500 a.d., I am willing to 
discuss the question. Till then, I beg to say that etymological 
spelling would play greater havoc in English than phonetic spel¬ 
ling, even if we are to draw a line not more than 500 years ago. 

Might , Mite, Write , Wright. —Another objection urged against 
phonetic spelling, namely, that with it it would be impossible to 
distinguish homonyms, must be met in the same way. No 
doubt it is a certain advantage if in writing we can distinguish 
right , rite, write , and wright. But if in the hurry of conversation 
there is hardly ever a doubt which word is me&nV 
would be much leas danger in the alow 
tin uous sentence. If various spellings oi the ^ 
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iarf to point out different meanings, we should require eight spelt* 
ittgt for Aw?* to sigo ifj a oh tat, * Christina* gift, & hunting &e*rt s Ji 
dap, to sail round, seat* in a theatre, and the front of a seat on a 
soarh ; and this principle would have to be applied to ahoTH 400 
word** Who would undertake to provide all these variations of 
fh* present uniform spelling of these words P And wn must cot 
forget that, after all, in reading a page we are seldom in doubt 
whether tuft means a fish or the wU of a foot, or is used as an m 3* 
jective* If there is at any titne any real difficulty, language pro¬ 
vides its own remedy* It either drops such words as rite and sob, 
replacing tht>m with frremony and on£y f ot it uses u periphrastic 
Expression—the sole of the foot, or the sole and only ground* 

THE PHONETIC ALPHABET. 


Th* Utter* i* th*jir$t column up# pronounced lib* 

the ituHe Utter* i* the itorda that folia* r. iTAff Irjut column 
ffiei* ?Afl nti me s of the phanetic letter*. 


CONSONANTS* 


If uti§. 

P p-.-TOpe, yosfc..*. 

..pea 

B b...rc&e, Aoast... 

...bee 

T fip**..,,.* 

...tea 

I) d*. F fade p dip,.**.,, 

...dee 

0 Q...lart'A, cAump...clmj 

J j,.*lirye / jump.** 

■■ W 

K k*,.leejt, rane.,.,. 

.Any 

G gnJenyue, 

*.gay 

CotufiuiKtu^ 

F f...Sfl/h, jfijtw.H.* 

.ef 

V v.-.s^re, ™t. 

...Fee 

H J,*.wrea£A, iAigh. 

..,ith 

E d.^wreafAti, fAy,.,th£e 

B a...hits, seal. 

..,es« 

Z s.,*hii, real . 

...zee 

£ f F ,.vicious, *Ao*... 

F ,ish 

£ j.* .virion, pleasure shoe 

Natal a* 

M m.*.seem,met*...,* 

,.em 

N n.r.secii, net.. 

*..en 

JJ 5...!%, lony. 

..Vug 

Diphthosgb: 

*> 

09/hard in 

** 


Liquids, 

L L..&II, light .,*„*el 

B T,..more,right..*,*.,ar 
Coaloftrmts, 

W quit.*, .....way 

Y j..*yet p young.****..yea 
Aspirate* 

H h... hay, Aouae.aitch 

TOWELS* 

QutturaL 

A a*,*£rm J fust, for..*,*, at 

H a,..alms,father...ah 

E e*.*«U f head, any.*.**.el 
E e*..ale, aft, hrar..,..*eh 
I i.*.iU, pfty, filial**+**,11 
L i* F .«], eat, nitre..,...ee 
ZabiaL 

O nut, nor.**oi 

Q a...all, law, oHght.. 4 aw 
"ST x*.,fip p son, journal,., ufc 
0 ff*..ape, coat, pour... oh 

U u., F full, foot.Got 

\E m.da, food, tour...«6i> 
TL OT5 ou, CSV «k* 
MU, WS W* 























erpiNioNZ ov eminent men. 

Dr Morel , H. M. Inspekter ov Skralz.—cle men difi- 
kcvlti ov ridig IggliJ arjzez from de intrinsik irregqlariti 
iv de IggliJ laggwej. A konfqgon ov jdiaz sets in in de 
mind ov de g^ld respektig de pouerz ov de leterz, whig iz 
reri slerli and veri penfuli klird wp bj gans, habit, or eks- * 
piriens, and hiz kapasiti tu no- wzrdz iz gend bj an im^ntf 
siriz ov tentativ eforts. ... It apirz dat out ov 1,972 
felqrz in de Sivil Servis ekzamin&Jonz, 1,866 kandidets 
wer plelctfor speliy . ctat iz, etin out ov everi nankin hux 
feld, feld in Spelig. It iz serten dat de ir iz ner gjd in de 
spelig ov IggliJ—rader de rev£rs—and dat it iz ©lmerst 
nesesari tu form a personal akwentanz wid ig individual 
w^rd. It wud, in fakt, rekw[r a st*di ov Latin, Freng, 
and Aggler-Sakson tu enebel a person tu spel wid foltles 
akiirasi; bst dis, in merst kesez, iz imposibel. 

Erofesor Gregori .—cler iz ner obstakel tu jeneraf edn- 
kejon and impruuvment nirli ser formidabel az our dsrerli 
fols ordografi ; and der iz ner me 3 ur whig wud ser pouer- 
fuli and ser rapidli prermert de edqkejon ov de masez az de 
adopjon ov a simpler medod ov spelig. 

Dr Gilkr%8t .—3is grand stsmblig blok tu de rapid marg 
ov hqman intelekt iz b[ ner minz irredmidiabel, wer pipel 
tu set hart, hed, and hand about it, bj berldli digkig and 
aktig for demselvz for de komon wil ov mankind. 

Se Bit On . W. E. Gladstvn. —tE onestli kan se i kanot 
konsiv hou it iz data forener lernz hou tu pronouns IggliJ 
when yui rekolekt de tertal absens ov roil, medod, sistem, 
and ©l de ©kziliariz whig pipel jenerali get when de hav 
tu akw^r ssmdig dat iz diBkslt ov atenment. 

3e let Dr Eerlwol , Bijop ov St Devid’z.—$ luk 3 pon 
de establijt sistem ov spelig (if an aksidental kvstom ms 
bi ser kold,) az a mas ov anomaliz, de grerd ov ignorans 
and gans, ikwali repugnant tu gud test and komon sens. 
Bat i am awer dat de psblik klig tu diz anomaliz wid a 
*tenasiti prerperrjond tu der abssrditi, and ar jelss ov ol 
enkrergment on ground konsekreted b\ ba 

frl pie ov blind icapris. 



The Reading Writing, and Spelling Reform. 


Tb* Reading and Writing Reform ognutilt in the introduction of a pla- 
Ittie alphabet «>flliiiri.j-*i|jbt lei ton t o represent *11 ihp gonads of the English 
[ftfiEutli** This *lrt»wt ii wipted to Shorthand mud Longhand Wntroe, 
and 1^ Printing* Phonelio Shorthand is m legible am common writing tMI* 
ii i* written ivt cimr-fourfh of the time, and with half the labour, fitutitf 
at Phunriic Printing* children and iguaranit adults may bm taught to Mid 
ace uratrijr iit phonetic books* in front twenty to fifty hours' i ml ruction; aod 
a few (manna wtU then render them capable of reading books primed in tii 
envnmou /pelbug. The education of the poor it thus rendered out only p*> 
•ibl#, but tuj. 

PHONETIC PUBLICATIONS- 


Phone Ur Shorthand, 

Phouogr «]ib sc Tear h* r. or First Book 
of loatrumiou to V hone tie Short¬ 
hand * M. 

Key to ditto, 

phonographic Copy Book, 34. 

PU nongraphic Reader, tU. 

Uamml of Phonography, Is. fli. j 
cloth is.; roan, gilt, '!*, ttd, 

rh«n>(T*ti*}, it »».* C'lrMpqtdut 
SljU, nSIrtiit tl|HWhl, 

A?aop** Fable*, Learner* Style. &f, 

P Drafts from the Beat Authors, 
No*. 1, », 3, W. each 

BcWtianafrotn the Beat Authors, in 
the Reporting Slyla* No*. 1, 2 f 3, 

flrf each. 

The Psriroa, la.; cloth, 2s. 

The Other Life, cloth. It, tid. 

New Testament* roan, grit, 4#. fid. 

Self Cult ure, by Frof. Blmckie; £j. ; 
cloth, U, Brf, 

Ph li nrtic Journal, published weekly, j 
14. -, monthly, in wrapper, M. Each 
number contain a six columns of 
abort baud, in the Learner*'* Cor* 
respond Eng, and Reporting Style*, 
Intelligent** of the prog res* of the 
Fbonelie Reform printed in the 
usual spelling, and articles of gene¬ 
ral interest printed phonetically. 

Phonetic Printing* 

Phonetic Alphabet, containing the 
Shorthand, Longhand, and Print¬ 
ing Letters. 14, per dozen. 

Chart of the Rhone tic Alphabet-, con¬ 


taining the Short bund and Printing 
Letters, £3 inches fay 35. 44. 

Tablet*, or the letters of the trboOftii 
Alphabet, printed on card-board] 
Small, Hd, t Large U. 6 d, 

Sheet Lessons. flft*) for rlassea, It- 

First Book in Phonetic Reading, H 

Second Book, 24. Third Book.SA 

Edward's Dream* or Good for RriUi 

Parables. from the Testament, Id. 

Mi melee, ditto, 14, Discourse*, 1A 

Com treat ion* on the Parable*; lot 
the ua* of children. By Edward, 
Earl of Derby. Cloth, I t. 

The Wonderful Pocket and Otter 
St erica, by the Her. Chiunctf 
Giles, Qd, t cloth, la. 

Cur Children in Heaven* by Dt 
Holcombe, cloth. J*. Id. 

A Lecture on the Reading and Wri¬ 
ting Reform, by domes Hogg; 14. 

The Art of Writing* by C. F, 
Pearson. 14. 

History of Phonography—how it 
came about, 14* 

In the Com Hum Spelling, price \d. teeh 
Iflpp.*; 44, perdoten *■ 3#.pc rgrou. 

A Persuasive to the Study and Fne» 
lice of Phonography. 

A Recommendation, of Fbnnetfa 
Shorthand, by the Res. D. D. 
VVbedon, 

A Glance at Phonotypy, or Phonetis 
Printing. 

Etymology in Earnest j or. Greek and 
Latin derived from English* by 
Dean Swift* 


Books qf the value qf Is. and upwards are tent poet free t on books under 
It., pottage ie charged at the rate qf Id. for {lb. 

The books recommended to the student on commencing the study ofPhousiis 
Shorthand, are the Phonographic Teacher and Copy Book. ♦ 

See Pitman's Complete Catalogue of Fhonetio Publications. 


London: Ered. Pitmau,PtaA*ruo%\,«t w«,k,C. 
Bath; leaao Ptonaia, "Phonal'UnWteAn* 



December , 1877.] 

2J*awf)itmatt'0 Catalogue of §oota 

IN AID OP THE 

Heading and Writing Reform. 

. London: Feed. Pitman, Phonetic Depot, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 
Bath: Isaac Pitman, Phonetic Institute. 

Book* of the value of 1*. and upwards are sent post paid: on books under 1». 
postage is charged at the rate of\d.for 2oz. Onfour or more copies of any work 
m reduction of one fourth is made ; postage being paid by the purchaser . The 
postage of 4 “ Teachers,” or “Readers/ is l£d, and of 3 “Manuals,” or 2 
** Reporters,” 2d. By this arrangement it is hoped to engage the services qf 
Pkonographers in securing a wide circulation for the phonetic shorthand and 
phonotypic publications. 

Remittances of 5s., and upwards , should be sent by Post Office order, and 
smaller sums in postage stamps (\d. stamps preferred). Letters that contain 
postage stamps should not be sealed with wax. 

A \lb parcel of Phonetic Tracts, assorted, with a specimen number of the PAo- 
nstic Journal, will be forwarded for Qd. post-paid. Address Isaac Pitman , Bath, 

PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 

The Books recommended to the Student on commencing the study of 
Phonetic Shorthand are the “Phonographic Teacher” and “ Copy Book.'* 

The Phonographic TEACHER; containing a series of progressive Lessons 
to be read, and written out by the student; 500th thousand, Qd. 

The Phonographic COPY BOOK, made of ruled paper, single lines only. 
3 d. Large size, H d. 

JESOP’S FABLES, in the Learner’s Style, 6 d. 

A COMPEND of PHONOGRAPHY, containing the Alphabet, Gram* 
Dialogues, and principal Rules for Writing. Price Id. 

EXERCISES in PHONOGRAPHY: a series of Graduated Writing 
Exercises, illustrative of the Principles of the Art, as developed in the 
** Manual of Phonography,” Id. 

KEY to the “ Phonographic Teacher” and to the “Exercises in Phono¬ 
graphy,” 6 d. 

The “ Compend” and “ Exercises,” with the assistance qf the Teacher of the 
school, will be sufficient for pupils in National and British Schools. 

A MANUAL of Phonography, containing a complete exposition of the 
System, with numerous shorthand examples interspersed with the text, and 
Exercises in reading, 300th thousand, 1#. 6d.; cloth, 2s. ; roan, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Tbp Phonographic READER; a course of Reading Exercises in Phonetic 
Shorthand, 6d. 

QUESTIONS on the “Manual of Phonography,” 3d. (This work is 
especially recommended to young persona who are learning to express their 
thoughts in writing.) 

TEACHER and MANUAL in one volume; roan, gilt, 3s. 

The PHONOGRAPHIC REPORTER, or REPORTER’S COMPANION: 
an adaptation of Phonography to Verbatim Reporting, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 

The GRAMMALOGLES and CONTRACTIONS of Pitman’s “Phono¬ 
graphic Reporter,” for use in Classes. Price 2d. 

MANUAL, REPORTER, & PHRASE BOOK, in one vol., half-bound, 6#. 

REPORTING EXERCISES : intended as a Companion to the “ Phono¬ 
graphic Reporter, or Reporter’s Companion,” 6d. 

The Phonographic PHRASE BOOK, containing above two tVvoos.'wA'oafc- 
fal phrases. Price Is. ; cloth Is. 0d. 

The Phonographic RAILWAY PHRASE BOOK, Qd, 

Reed’s REPORTER’S GUIDE, doth, Is. ftd. 




PHONOOftAPfUA *ef IXAW FKR jn ®l traFru Mr law Pitman. 
Giv it. FL Hcirfin, MA., Abennaw. 3#-4J.; cloth, St„ 

A pRlHCASlVK to the Study and Practice of Phonography, id,; W- pw 
A^fru ; It, p«r 

A ^KCOMMKDDATI05 of Phonetic Shorthand. By the Rev. D.D. 
WlHNlon, Uk»MA&*Uo. Price \d- ; 4tL per doeen ; 3#. , 

Th* Phonetic ALPHABET, containing the Shorthand, Longhjud md 
Pricing L#tirri; price Id, per down, li. per gross, 

VIEW r*f th* Phonetic ALPHABET in Ta^om Style? of Writing and 
Priming, 3-1 per dosen. 

The PHILADELPHIA Ilian SCHOOL REFORT oh Phonography, U 
htWT *»f the Fhouoiie Society for the current year, 1J. 

T%* sffAh .Aorirfy (■isrffy ojftr toflflfrw/ fAe J^scw*<t<*plMtqp*gdfc 

rA-r«>MjiA fit £T4ritito**7y. Lawnrera ure cautioned ntftttmf p*r* 

§c»t triSr.h ucfrrrtW fAt tMtairr-a ai 2V(fc?Aar* of Phonography through fat port fur 
ft #**. __ 

PRINTED IN PHONETIC SHORTHAND* 

EXTRACTS No.1, in the Corresponding Style : Ten Pound.*, ud Other 
Tales, Price (Wf. 

EXTRACTS No. 2, in tint Corresponding Style: That which Money rio- 
noi Hut, tie. Frier Sd 

EXTRACTS No, 3, in the Correaponding Style t Being and Seeming, lly 
Don try, A Parish Clark’* Talc, ei*. Price fid. 

SELECTIONS No, t, in the Reporting Style ■ Cheuacter of Washington, 
Speech of George Canning at Ply month, etc,; with printed Key. Fries Si. 

SELECTIONS No. 1, In th# Reporting Style: Address of the Earl of 
Derby on being installed Lord Rector of the Dpirersity of Edinburgh, etc. 
Price (W. 

SELECTIONS No* 3, in the Reporting Style : Mai Muller on National 

Edu eati on, ct tr, Price (W. 

SELF-CULTURE, by Prof. Blnckic; In the Corresponding Style of Pho¬ 
nography. Price 2t. ; doth, 2*. fid. KEY to ditto, in common spelling, 

U. itf,, doth. 

The <JlUh.lt LIFE, by L»r Holcombs, in the Corresponding Style. Pries, 

doth, 1«. fid. A cheap edition of this book ia mentioned on page 3, which may 
be used as a Key. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, in the easy Reporting Style, roan,gilt, 4a. 64. 
The Book of PSALMS, in the Corresponding Style. A new edition, printed 
from clearly engraved shorthand characters; la., doth' 2a. 

The Narrative of the PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, in the Corresponding 8tjk. 
Price la. 6d. ; cloth, 2a. fid. 

The Book of COMMON PRAYER, in the easy Report. Style, roan, gilt, 4a. 


PHONETIC PRINTING. 

The following works are printed phonetically , unless the contrary is expressed. 

The Phonetic JOURNAL : published every Saturday, price Id.; post paid 
l\d. Monthly, in a wrapper, 6 d., post-paid, fid. More tnanone copy orths 
same number will be sent post-paid. Each number contains six column! 
of shorthand, in the Learner’s, Corresponding and Reporting Styles, Intelli¬ 
gence of the progress of the Phonetie Reform printed in the common spel¬ 
ling, and articles of general interest printed phonetically. Volumes for 1870, 
1871,1872, 1873, 187*, 1876, 1876, 6a. each. 

CHART of the Phonetic Alphabet, containing the Shorthand and Print¬ 
ing Letters, 20 inches by 30, 4d. 

SHEET LESSONS, (16) for use in classes, la. 

FIRST BOOK in Phonetic Reading, with “Directions to Teaehen ** hew 
to use it, Id. Printed in a very large and beautiful t-yp«. 

SECOND BOOK in Phonetic Rending, *2A. Large tw«» 

THIRD BOOK in Phonetic Reading, %&* 
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FOURTH BOOK in Phonetic Reading, printed both m Phonetic and in 
Ike customary spelling, as a Transition Book from Phonetic Reading to the 
' feeding of books as now commonly printed, 4d. 

EDWARD’S DREAM, or Good for Evil, Id. Large type . 

PARABLES, MIRACLES, and DISCOURSES of our Lord and Savionr 
Jesus Christ. Royal 32mo, 32 pages, each Id. 

CONVERSATIONS on the PARABLES of the New Testament; for the 
*kse of children. By Edward, Earl of Derby. Cloth, Is. 

The WONDERFUL POCKET and Other Stories, by the Rev. Chaunoey 
Giles, 6d. 

OUR CHILDREN in HEAVEN, cloth, It. 4 d. 

The OTHER LIFE, 8 d .; cloth, Is. This book may be used as a Key te 
the Shorthand Edition. See page 2. 

MAX MULLER on Spelling, reprinted from the Fortnightly, 48 pages, 

DISESTABLISHMENT of the English Alphabet; a Lecture by F. J. 
Kingsley, \d., Ad. per dozen. 

REFUTATION of the Etymological Objection to the Spelling Reform, by 
J. H. Moore, Id., 8d. per dozen. 

A GLANCE at Phonotypy, or Phonetic Printing, \d.\ 4d. per dozen; 3«. 
per gross. In the common spelling, with a specimen of phonetic printing. 

A LECTURE on the Reading and Writing Reform, by James Hogg, fourth 
edition, Id., 32 pages, 11 in the common spelling, and the others in phonotypy. 

GEMS OF WISDOM. A selection of a Triple (twelve gross) choice pas¬ 
sages from the best authors, on moral and spiritual subjects, numbered ano- 
deoimally, and printed phonetically, cloth, 3s. 

A Rhymed HARMONY of the GOSPELS, by Francis Barham and Issas 
Pitman. Printed both in phonetic and in the customary spelling, in double 
columns, as a Transition Book from phonetic reading to the reading of books 
as now commonly printed. Price 2*. 6d., in handsome cloth binding. 

The WRITING8 of SOLOMON. Translated by Francis Barham. 
Priuted both in phonetic and in the customary spelling. Price 1*. 

The Book of JOB. Translated by F. Barham. Printed both in phonetic 
and in the ordinary spelling. Price Is. 

A MEMORIAL of FRANCIS BARHAM, 676 pages, handsome cloth, 4s. 

In the Common Spelling , 

A PRIZE ESSAY on the Best Method of Teaohing Pitman's Phonography. 
Fifth edition. Price 6d. 

SPELLING REFORM TRACTS; sheets 1 to 6 now ready. 3d. per 
packet of 288 pages, and proportionally for tracts of 4 and 8 pages. 

A DEFENCE of Phonetic Spelling; drawn from a History of tue English 
Alphabet and Orthography; with a Remedy for their Defects. By R. G. 
Latham, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Price Is.; cloth, 1#. 6 d. 

The FUTURE of the ENGLI8H LANGUAGE : an Argument for a 
Spelling Reform. By William £. A. Aron, M.R.S.L., F.S.S. 24 pages, 
price Id., 6 d. per dozen. 

The HISTORY OF PHONOGRAPHY—how it came about,—Report of 
a Phonetic Meeting at Manchester, 14 July, 1868. Prioe Id. 

Report of a PHONETIC MEETING held at Manchester, 26 Oct., 187«. 
Price Id. 

ETYMOLOGY IN EARNEST; or, Greek and Latin derived from 
English, a satire, by Dean Swift. Price id., 4d. per dozen, 3s. per gross. 

The WANT OF THE AGE; or, Phonetic Shorthand, a Substitute for 
Ordinary Writing; including a Brief History of the Arts of Writing and 
Shorthand, 4d., stiff cover. 

The ART OF WRITING ; its History, Theory, and Present and Future 
State, by C. F. Pearson, Id. 

The fropheta HOSEA and M1CAH. Translated by 

Improved AfONOTESSARON, or Harmony of. tbe Qovp&a. 

Barham Cloth, 8d. ; bound. Is. 
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